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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

This  book  is  (as  its  title  imports)  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  law  of  the  constitution  ;  it  does  net 
pretend  to  be  even  a  summary,  much  less  a  comi)letc 
account,  of  constitutional   law.     It  deals  only  with 
two  or  three  guiding  principles  which  pervade  the 
modern  constitution  of  England.     .Afy  ol)ject"  in  pub- 
lishing the  work  is  to  provide  students  with  a  manual 
which  may  impress  these  leading  principles  on  their 
minds,    and    thus  may   enable  them  to  study  with 
benefit    in    JUackstone's     Commentaries    and    other 
treatises  of  the  like  nature  those  legal  topics  which, 
taken   together,  make  up  the  constitutioiKd   law  of 
Englnnd.     In  furtherance  of  this  design  I  have  not 
only  emphasised  the  doctrines  (such,  for  example,  as 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament)  which  are  the  founda- 
tion  of    the    existing    constitution,    but    have   also 
constantly   illustrated    English    constitutionalism    by 
comparisons  between  it  and  the  constitutionalism  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other 
of  the   French   l{ei,ul>lic.      Whether  1   have  in  any 
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nicasurn  .ittniucd  my  ol)jo(;t  must  be  left  to  tlio  jiulg- 
moiit  of  my  ro;ulers.  It  may  pci'luips  be  allowable  to 
remind  them  that  a  book  t-ousistiiig  of  actually 
delivered  leetures  must,  even  though  revised  for 
})ubli('ation,  exhil)it  the  eharaeteristies  inseparable 
from  oral  exposition,  and  that  a  treatise  on  tlie 
[)rineiplca  of  the  law  of  the  constitution  differs  in  its 
s(!ope  and  ])ur])ose,  as  well  from  a  constitutional 
history  of  England  as  from  works  like  Bagehot's  in- 
eompnrable  Kn<jlUh  Constitution,  which  analyse  the 
practical  working  of  our  complicated  system  of  modern 
Parliamentary  government. 

Jf,  liowcver,  [  insist  on  the  fact  that  my  book  has 
a  special  aim  of  its  own,  nothing  is  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  underrate  the  debt  which  T  owe  to 
the  lal)0urs  of  the  lawyers  and  historians  who 
have  composed  works  on  the  English  constitution. 
Not  a  page  of  my  lectures  could  have  been  written 
without  constant  reference  to  writers  such  as  Black- 
stone,  Ilallam,  Ilearn,  Gardiner,  or  Freeman,  whose 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  every  student.  To  three 
of  these  authors  in  particular  I  am  so  deeply  indebted 
that  it  is  a  duty  no  less  than  a  pleasure  to  make  special 
acknowledomcnt  of  the  extent  of  mv  oblioations. 
Professor  Hearn's  Govenmient  of  Em /I  and  has  taught 
me  more  than  any  other  single  work  of  the  way 
in  which  the  labours  of  lawyers  estal)lished  in  early 
times  the  elementary  principles  which  form  the  basis 
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iif  the  coiistitution.  Mr.  (Jjirdiiier's  IliHtorn  of  Eng- 
hnal  li;is  snijLjcstod  to  mo  tlio  coiu'lusioii  on  wliidi, 
confirmed  as  I  found  it  to  I)c  hy  all  tlio  information  I 
could  collect  about  French  administrative  law,  .stress 
is  frc(|U('nt]y  laid  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  that  tlie  views  of  the  prerogative  maintained 
])y  Crown  lawyers  under  the  Tudors  and  tlic  Stuarts 
hear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative ideas  which  at  the  present  day  imder  the 
Third  Republic  still  support  the  droit  (idmini strati/ 
of  France.  To  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Freeman 
I  owe  a  debt  of  a  somewhat  dilferent  nature.  Ilis 
(rroH'fh  of  the  Enr/Iish  Constitution  has  been  to  me  a 
model  (far  easier  to  admire  than  to  imitate)  of  the 
mode  in  which  dry  and  even  {d)strusc  topics  may  1)e 
made  the  subject  of  effective  and  popular  exposition. 
The  clear  statement  which  that  work  contains  of  the 
difference  between  our  so-called  "  written  law "  and 
"our  conventional  constitution"  originally  led  me  to 
seek  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  may  be  the 
true  source  whence  constitutional  understandings 
which  are  not  laws  derive  their  binding  power,  whilst 
the  equally  vigorous  statements  contained  in  the  same 
book  of  the  aspect  in  which  the  growth  of  the  consti- 
tution presents  itself  to  an  historian  forced  upon  my 
attention  the  essential  difference  between  the  historical 
and  the  legal  way  of  regarding  our  institutions,  and 
compelled  me  to  consider  wdiether  the  habit  of  looking 
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too  exclusively  at  the  steps  l)y  wliicli  the  conHtitution 
has  been  developed  docs  not  prevent  students  from 
payinf?  sufKcient  attention  to  the  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  now  actually  exists.  The  possil>le  weakness 
at  any  rate  of  the  historical  mi^tliod  as  applied  to  the 
ijjrowth  of  institutions,  is  that  it  may  induce  men 
to  think  so  much  of  the  way  in  which  an  institution 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is  that  they  cease  to  consider 
with  sulHcicnt  care  what  it  is  that  an  institution  has 
become. 

A.  V.  DICEY. 


All  Souls  Cullkok, 
OXKOKU,  I8H.\ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  I':DriT()N 


This  Edition  has  hcon  carefully  rcviswl. 

The  revision  consists  mainly  in  the  rc-arraiigemcut 
of  the  sul)ject-matter.  The  division  int'  lectures  has 
been  abandoned.  The  first  lecture  appears  as  '.'hat  in 
its  nature  it  really  is — an  introduction  to  the  main 
thesis  of  the  hook.  The  rest  of  the  treatise  is  dis- 
tributed into  parts  and  chapters.  The  parts  correspond 
with  and  i)ring  into  prominence  the  three  leading' 
])ranclies  of  the  work  ;  each  of  tlu;  chapters  is  devoted 
to  some  special  but  subordinate  topic,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  right  to  personal  freedom,  or  the  contrast 
between  French  droit  administratif  and  the  rule  of 
law  prevailing  in  England. 

This  Edition  further  contains  a  good  deal  of  new 
matter. 

Most  of  this  new  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Notes  which  make  up  the  A})pendix.  To  three  of 
these  Notes  it  may  be  allowable  to  direct  the  special 
attention  of  readers.  Note  1.  presents  in  the  merest 
outline   some  marked  characteristics  of  French   con- 
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stitutionalism.  It  will  have  attained  its  oltject  if  it 
induces  serious  inquirers  to  study  the  invaluable 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  French  experiments  in  the 
art  of  constitution-making.  Notes  III.  and  IV.  should 
be  read  together.  The  suljstanco  of  them  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Revieir.  They  answer 
several  (jucstions  connected  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  and  trace  the  dithculties  besetting  the  law  of 
public  meeting  to  their  true  source — the  admitted 
obscurity  of  the  principles  determining  the  legal 
limits  to  the  right  of  self-defence. 

j\Iy  thanks  are  due  to  various  friends,  and  especially 
to  INIr.  II.  Jenkyns,  of  the  Parliamentary  Counsel 
Office,  for  valuable  help  in  the  detection  and  correction 
of  errors  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice. 

A.  V.  I). 


Jnbi  1880. 
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THE    TKUE    XATUKE    OF    (JON.STITUTIONAL    LAW 

Great  critics,"  writes  Biirkc  iu  1 791,  "Imve  taught  u,s  opti..,i.tic 
one  essential  rule.  .  .  .  Itisthis,tliatif  ever  wesh.uW  K^I^i^ 
lind  ourselves  disposed  not  to  admire  those  writers  l'"'"'""" 
or  artists,  Livy  and  Virgil  for  instance,  Raphael  or  "'"" 
IMichael  Angelo,  whom  all  the  learned  had  admired 
not  to  follow  our  own  fancies,  but  to  study  them  until 
we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  admire  ;  and  if 
we  cannot  arrive  at  this  combination  of  admiration 
with  knowledge,  rather  to  l,elieve  that  we  are  dull 
than  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  imposed  on' 
It  is  as  good  a  rule,  at  least,  with  regard  to  this  ad- 
mired constitution  (of  England).   We  ought  to  under- 
stand it  according  to  our  measure  ;  and  to  venerate 
where  we  are  not  able  presently  to  comprehend  "  ^ 
"JSo  unbiassed  observer,"  writes  Hallam  in   1S18 
who  derives  pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species' 
can  foil  to  consider  the  long  and  uninterruptedly  in- 
creasing prosperity-  of  Enghmd  as  the  most  beautiful 
pha^nomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.     Clinntes 
more  propitious  may  imi)nrt  more  largely  the  mrre 
enjoyments  of  existence ;  but  in  no  other  re<Tion  have 


'/ 


1  Burke,  JForh,  iii.  (1872  ed.),  p.  114. 
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"  tlio  beiiofits  that  political  iiistitutiniis  can  confer,  been 
"  (litKusod  over  so  extended  a  population;  nor  have  any 
"  people  so  well  reconciUul  the  discordant  elements  of 
"  wealth,  order,  and  liberty.  These  advuntages  are 
"  surely  not  owing  to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor  to  the 
"  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  but  to  the  spirit  of  its 
"  laws,  from  whi(di,  through  various  means,  tliccharac- 
"  teristic  iude[)endence  and  industriousness  of  our 
"  nation  have  l)een  derived.  The  constitution,  there- 
"  fore,  of  England  must  be  to  inquisitive  men  of  all 
"  countries,  far  more  t(j  ourselves,  anol)ject  of  superior 
"  interest ;  distinguished,  especially,  as  it  is  from  all 
"  free  governments  of  powerful  nations,  which  history 
"  has  recorded,  by  its  manifesting,  aft'ir  the  lapse  of 
"  several  centuries,  not  merely  no  symp  .oni  of  irretriev- 
"  able  decay,  but  a  more  expansive  energy."  ^ 

These  two  quotations  from  authors  of  equal  though 
of  utterly  different  celebrity,  recall  with  singular 
fidelity  the  spirit  with  which  our  grandfathers  and 
our  fathers  looked  upon  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  The  constitution  was  to  them,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  George  the  Third,  "the  most  perfect  of 
human  formations ; " "  it  was  to  them  not  a  mere 
polity  to  be  compared  with  the  government  of  any 
other  state,  but  so  to  speak  a  sacred  mystery  of  states- 
manship ;  it  "  had  (as  we  have  all  heard  froi,:  ^ar  youth 
up)  not  been  made  but  had  grown;"  it  •  ••  Ue  fruit 
not  of  abstract  theory  but  of  that  instin-jt  v,  'li  (it  is 
supposed)  has  enabled  Englishmen,  and  espt-v.ially  un- 


Notliing  gives  a  more 


1  Hallam,  MiMU  Aijc>i{\'ii\\  ed.),  ii.  p.  267 
vivid  idea  of  Euglisli  f-entinient  with  regard  to  tlie  constitution  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  tlian  the  satirical  picture  of  national  pride 
to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  Citkin  nfth<:  World,  Letter  IV. 

-  See  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  App.  p.  10. 
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civilised  Englishmen, tohuild  up  sound  and  lasting  insti- 
tutions, much  as  Ijees  construc-t  a  honc-ycomh,  without 
undergoing  the  degrachition  of  un<lerstanding  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  raise  a  fabric  more  sul)tlely  wrought 
than  ;iii\'  work  of  conscious  art.  The  constitution  was 
marked  by  more  than  one  transcendent  (pudity  which  in 
the  eyes  of  our  fathers  raised  it  far  above  the  imitations, 
counterfeits,  or  jtarodies,  which  have  been  set  U})  during 
the  last  hundred  years  throughout  the  civilised  world  ; 
no  precise  date  could  be  named  as  the  day  of  its  birth  ; 
nodefinite  body  of  persons  could  claim  to  be  its  creators, 
no  one  could  point  to  the  document  which  contained 
its  clauses  ;  it  was  in  short  a  thing  by  itself,  which 
Euolishnien  and  foreiiiners  alike  should  "  venerate, 
where  they  are  not  able  presently  to  comprehend." 

The  present  generation  must  of  necessity  look  on  Mo,kiii 
the  constitution  in  a  spirit  different  from  the  senti-  lonstitu- 
ment  either  of  1791  or  of  1818.  AVe  cannot  share  \\\q  ^'""• 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Burke,  raised  as  it  was  to  the 
temper  of  fanatical  adoration  by  just  hatred  of  those 
"  doctors  of  the  modern  school,"  who,  when  he  wrote, 
were  renewing  the  rule  of  l)arbarism  in  the  form  of  the 
reign  of  terror;  we  cannot  exactly  echo  the  fervent 
self-complacency  of  Hallam,  natural  as  it  was  to  an 
Englishman  who  saw  the  institutions  of  England 
standing  and  flourishing,  at  a  time  when  the  attempts 
of  foreign  reformers  to  combine  freedom  with  order 
had  ended  in  ruin.  At  the  present  day  students  of 
the  constitution  wish  neither  to  criticise,  nor  to  vene- 
rate, but  to  understand,  and  a  professor  whose  duty  it 
is  to  lecture  on  constitutional  law,  must  feel  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  the  part  neither  of  a  critic  nor 
of  an   apologist,   nor  of  a  eulogist,    but    sim[)ly    of 
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an  expouiidei' ;  his  duty  is  neither  to  attack  nor 
to  defeml  the  constitution  hut  sim}»ly  to  exphiin 
its  hiAvs.  lie  must  also  feci  tliat  liowevcr  attractive 
bo  tlie  mysteries  of  the  constitution,  he  has  good 
reason  to  envy  professors  who  l)e]ong  to  countries 
such  as  France,  IJclgium,  or  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed witli  constitutions  of  which  the  terms  are  to  be 
found  in  printed  documents,  Ivuown  to  all  citizens  and 
accessible  to  every  man  who  is  able  to  read.  What- 
ever may  l)e  the  advantages  of  a  so-called  "  unwritten" 
constitution,  its  existence  imposes  special  difficulties 
on  teachers  l)ound  to  expound  its  provisions.  Any 
one  will  see  that  this  is  so  who  compares  for  a  moment 
the  position  of  writers  such  as  Kent  or  Story,  who 
commented  on  the  constituticm  of  America,  with  the 
situation  of  any  person  who  undertakes  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  constitutional  law  of  Enoland. 

When  these  distinguished  jurists  delivered  in  the 
.°  form  of  lectures  commentaries  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  tliey  knew  precisely  what  was 
the  subject  of  their  teaching  and  what  was  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  theme  of  their  teachinof 
was  a  definite  assignable  part  of  the  law  of  their 
country  ;  it  was  recorded  in  a  given  document  to 
which  all  the  world  had  access,  namely,  "  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  established  and  ordained 
])y  the  People  of  the  United  States."  The  articles  of 
this  constitution  fall  indeed  far  short  of  perfect  logical 
arrangement ;  and  they  lack  absolute  lucidity  of  ex- 
pression, but  they  contain  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
form,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union.  This  law  (be 
it  noted)  is  made  and  can  only  be  altered  or  repealed 
in  a  way  different  from  the  method  by  which  other 
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ciiactmentH  are   made    or   altered ;    it   stands   forth, 
therefore,  as  a  separate   subject   for  study;  it  deals 
witli  the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary, 
and   by   its   provisions   for   its  own   amendment,  in- 
(liicctly  defines  the  body  in  which  resides  the  legisla- 
ti\e  sovereignty   of  the   United   States.      Story   and 
'M   Kent  therefore  knew  with  precision  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  department  of  law  on  which  they  in- 
tended to  Comment;  they  knew  also  what  was  the 
method  iXMpiired   for    the   treatment  of   their   topic. 
Their  task  as  commentators  on  the  constitution  was 
in  kind  exactly  similar  to  the  task  of  commenting  on 
any  other  branch  of  American   jurisprudence.     The 
American  lawyer  has  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Constitution  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  tries  to  elicit  the  meaning  of  any  other  enactment. 
He  must  be  guided  l>y  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  his 
■;    knowledge  of   the  common  law,  by  the  light  (occa- 
^i    sionally)  thrown  on  American  legislation  by  American 
I    history,  and  bv  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  a 
i    careful  study  of  judicial  decisions.     The  task,  in  short, 
I    wliich  lay  before  the  great  American  commentators, 
I    was  the  explanation  of  a  definite  legal  document  in 
I    accordance  with  the  received  canons  of  legal  interpre- 
I    tation.     Their  work,  difficult  as  it  might  prove,  was 
j|    work  of  the  kind  to  which  lawyers  are  ac(mstomed, 

m    and  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  ordinary  leiial 

m  ^       •'_  Jo 

M  methods.     Story  and  Kent  indeed  were  men  of  extra- 

'•|  ordinary  capacity,  so  however  were  our  own   lUack- 

M  stone,  and  at  least  one  of  Blackstone's  editors.     If,  as 

;i  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  American  jurists  have 

M  produced  commentaries  on   the    constitution   of  the 

^  United  States  utterly  unlike,  and,  one  must  in  truth 
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add,  vastly  superior  to  any  <'()mnu'utarie.s  on  the  eon- 
stitutioiuil  law  of  Knijland,  their  sucfoss  is  partly  due 
to  the  possession  ol"  advant;iu'es  denied  to  the  l^n,Li,lish 
eoninieiitator  or  lecturer.  J  lis  position  is  entirely 
dillerent  from  that  of  his  American  rivals.  He  may 
search  the  stiitute-book  from  heuinninu'  to  end,  hut  he 
will  lind  no  enactment  which  ]»urports  to  contain  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  ;  he  will  not  find  any  test 
Ity  which  to  discriminate  laws  which  are  constitutional 
or  fuiidamcnlal  from  ordinary  enactments;  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  very  term  "constitutional  law,"  which  is 
not  (unless  my  niemoiy  deceives  me)  ever  employed  by 
J»l;iekstone,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin;  and  in 
short,  that  hcfore  commenting  on  the  lav.-  of  the  con- 
stitution he  must  make  up  his  mind  what  is  the  nature 
and  the  exteut  of  English  constitutional  law.' 

His  natural,  his  inevitable  resoiu'ce  is  to  recur  to 
writers  of  authority  on  the  law,  the  history,  or  the 
practice  of  the  constitution.  He  will  fiud  (it  must 
be  admitted)  no  lack  of  distinguished  guides  ;  he  may 
avail  himself  of  the  works  of  lawyers  such  as  lilack- 
stoiu>,  of  the  investigations  of  historians  such  as 
Hallam  or  Freeman,  and  of  the  speculations  of  j)hilo- 
sophical  theorists  such  as  J>agchot  or  Hearn.  From 
each  class  he  mav  learn  much,  but  for  reasons  which 
I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  for  consideration,  he  is 

1  Sec  this  jKiiiit  broiv^^'lit  out  with  jj;iviit  cU'anie'SS  liy  Mdiisicur 
JjdUtiiiy,  El  mil. ■!  (Ir  Droit  Cotifililiitidiiiirl  {l:<t  cil.),  p.  !J.  Moui^icur  Boutiiiy 
well  ]»)iiits  out  that  tlu'  soiircos  of  En.ulisli  cons-titutional  law  may  he  con- 
siihTL'd  I'oiiilold,  namely — (1)  Tioatics  or  Quasi-Trfutius,  /.'■.  the  Acts  of 
Union  ;  (2)  the  Common  Law  ;  (3)  Solemn  A.uieements  (pacts),  '■.;/.  the 
Bill  of  Rights  ;  (4)  Statutes.  This  mode  of  division  is  not  exactly  that 
which  woidd  he  naturally  aduiited  hy  an  English  writer,  hut  it  calls 
attention  to  distimtions  often  overlooked  between  the  dillerent  sources 
of  Eu'dish  constitutional  law. 
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li:il)li'  to  l»e  le(l  by  each  class  of  authors  somewhat 
iistntv  in  his  attempt  to  ascertain  tlic  lifld  of  his 
labours  and  the  mode  <»f  workiiiL,^  it  ;  he  will  find, 
unless  he  (•;in  (>l)tiiiii  some  clue  to  ,iL,nii(le  his  steps, 
thiit  the  whole  ])i(,)vince  of  so-c-alled  "  constitutiomd 
law"  is  a  sort  of  maze  in  which  the  Wiindcrcr  is  per- 
plexed by  unreality  (by  what,  if  !  might  venture  to 
do  s(»,  I  wouhl  enll  "shams"),  by  anti(piarianisni  and 
by  Conventionalism. 

Let  us  turn  lirst  to  the  lawyers,  and  as  in  duty  i.  Law- 

1  ^  L      1)1      \     i-  y '"■''•  view 

liound  to  i)laeKstone.  nt  ,on- 

Uf  constitutional  law  as  such  there  is  not  a  word  f,'^''*'°"' 

111  lUl- 

to  lie  found  in  lii.s  ConDiicufarics.  The  mattcH's  which  ''''''''I>'- 
a[)])ear  to  belong  to  it  are  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  stouu. 
main  under  the  head  Rights  of  Persons.  The  Book 
which  is  thus  entitled  treats  {mter  alia)  of  the 
Parliament,  of  the  King  and  his  title,  of  master  and 
servant,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child. 
The  arrangement  is  curious  and  certainly  does  not 
bring  into  view  the  true  scope  or  character  of  consti- 
tutional law.  'J'his,  however,  is  a  tritle.  The  Book 
contains  much  real  learning  about  our  system  of 
government.  Its  true  defect  is  the  hopeless  confusion 
both  of  language  and  of  thought,  introduced  into  the 
whole  subject  of  constitutional  law  by  Blackstone's 
habit — common  to  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time — of 
applying  old  and  inapplicable  terms  to  new  institu- 
ti()iis,  and  especially  of  tiscribing  iu  words  to  a  modern 
and  constitutional  King,  the  whole  and  perhaps  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  powers  actually  possessed  and 
(werciscd  by  William  the  Concjueror. 

"  We  are  next,"  writes  Blackstone,  "  to  consider 
"  those  branches  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  invest 
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**  thuM  our  sovereign  lord,  tliusiill-pci-fcct  and  innucrtal 
in  liis  kiiiffly  euiKunty,  witli  ;i  nuinlicr  of  iiutlioritieH 
aiul  powiM's  ;  ill  the  cxcrliou  wlicrcot'  (•(tnsiats 
'  tlie  executive  i)iirt  of  n-overuiueiit.  This  is  wisely 
})l!ie(Ml  in  Ji  single  iiand  l>y  the  Brilisli  constitution, 
f(»r  tlie  sake  of  unaniniity,  stren,i;th,  jinil  disjtatch. 
Were  it  placed  in  many  hands,  it.  would  he  suiijeet 
'  to  many  wills  :  many  wills,  if  disunited  and  di'awino- 
"  different  ways,  create  weakness  in  ajfovernment ;  and 
"  to  unite  those  .several  wills,  and  reduce  them  to  one,  is 
"  a  work  of  more  time  and  delay  than  the  exigencies  of 
"  state  will  afford.  The  Kin<i,nf  ICn.nliiiid  is,  thei'efore, 
"  not  only  the  chief,  hut  })i'operly  the  sole,  lua^istratG 
"  of  the  nation  ;  all  others  acting-  l»y  commission  from, 
"  and  in  due  suhordination  to  him  ;  in  like  manner  as, 
"  upon  the  great  revolution  of  the  llom;in  state,  all  the 
'•  jtowers  of  tlie  ancient  magistracy  of  the  ccmnuon- 
"  wealth  were  concentrated  in  the  new  l^^mperor  :  so 
"  that,  as  (Iravina  ex^)resses  it,  In  ejus  iiiiiiis  /icrsona 
"  setcn's  trijx.ib/icac  vin  atque  niajesfas  per  cuiaulatas 
"  ma</ist r((fnum  2^ot estates  exprlmehatar.''  ^ 

The  lannjuagc  of  this  passage  is  impressive  ;  it 
stands  curtailed  l)ut  in  suhstanc^c  unaltered  in 
Stephen's  Commentaries.  It  has  but  one  fault ;  the 
statements  it  contains  are  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
truth.  The  executive  of  England  is  in  fact  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  called  the  (*al)inet.  If 
there  be  any  one  person  in  whose  single  hand  the 
power  of  the  State  is  placed,  that  one  person  is  not  the 
Queen  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  known  as 
the  Prime  ]Minister.  Nor  can  it  be  uroed  that 
Blackstone's  description  of  the  royal  authority  was  a 

1  Blackstone,  Conimetitari''.%  i.  (Cliristiiin's  eil.),  p.  249. 
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tiiie  account  of  the  powers  of  the  Kintj^  at  the  time  when 
ni'cjvstone  wrote.  (jieor<,a'  the  Third  enjoyed  far  more 
real  authority  than  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  of  his 
desecndants.  But  it  would  bo  al»surd  to  maintain 
that  the  lan^uauie  I  liave  <'ited  painted  his  true  posi- 
tion. The  terms  used  l»y  the  eonuuentator  were,  whm 
he  used  tlunu,  umval,  and  known  ^  to  l»e  so.  They 
have  become  only  a  little  more  unreal  during'  the  cen- 
tury and  more  which  has  since  elapsed.  "The  King," 
he  writes  again,  '"  is  considered  in  domestic  atlairs 
"...  7IS  the  f(mntain  of  justice,  and  general  con- 
"  servator  of  1  he  peace  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Jlethere- 
"  fore  has  alone  the  right  of  ere(^ting  courts  of  judi.'a- 
"  ture:  for,  though  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  hath 
'•  entrusted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 

'  Till'  following'  passji;,'!:  IVoia  I'alcv's  Muntl  I'liiliKaphii,  jmlilislicil 
in  17H">,  is  full  <>l"  iii.-st ruction.  "In  tlic  I'ritisli,  ami  iiossihiy  in  all 
"  otlicr  CDnstiiutiiins,  tlicrc  exists  a  wide  ilillVrcnci'  lift  ween  llit'  actual 
"  stall'  111'  till'  ^'uvi'iimirnt  ami  the  tlicury.  The  imc  results  t'loiu  the 
"  iillui  ;  l)Ut  still  they  are  diU'erent.  Wlieu  \vc  cnnteiiiplate  the  thdn-itiA' 
'•the  iiritisli  ;^iiveriinieiit,  we  see  the  Kiiii;  investeil  wltli  Hie  nmst 
"  absiiliite  iiersDiial  iiiiiuinity  ;  with  a  pnwer  of  I'ejectiic^  laws,  which 
"  have  been  resolvcil  iijiou  liy  both  Houses  of  I'arliaiiient  ;  of  conferrin*,' 
"  by  his  charier,  njion  any  set  or  succession  of  men  he  jileasos,  the 
"  ]iiivilej,'i'  of  senilin;j;  representatives  into  one  House  of  Parliament,  as  by 
"  his  ininieiliate  aiiiiointnient  he  can  place  whom  he  will  in  the  other. 
"  "What  is  this,  a  forei^nier  nii;,'ht  ask,  but  a  more  circuitous  ilespotism  ? 
"  Vet,  when  we  turn  our  altention  from  the  le;,'al  existence  to  the  actual 
"  exercise  of  royal  autlmrily  in  Kn.v^laml,  ^ve  see  these  formiilable 
'"  ])rero^'atives  ilwimlleil  into  mere  cereiuoiiies  ;  anil  in  their  steiul,  a  sure 
"  anil  coinmand in,!,' intluence,  of  which  the  constitution,  it  seems,  is  totally 
'•  i;4miraiit,  .LimwiiiL,'  out  of  that  enormous  ])atrona^e,  whicli  the  increased 
"  extent  and  opulence  of  tiie  luiipire  has  placeil  in  tlu;  disposal  of  the 
"  executive  mai^istrate." — Paley,  Mural  J'liilosophii,  13ook  vi.  caji.  vii. 
The  whole  chapter  whence  this  passage  is  taken  rejiays  study.  I'aley  sees 
far  more  clearly  into  the  true  nature  of  the  then  existing'  constitution 
than  did  l^lackstone.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  in  1785  the  power 
to  create  Parliamentary  boroughs  was  still  looked  upon  as  in  theory  an 
existing  iireron-ative  of  the  Crown,  The  jiower  of  the  Crown  was  still 
large,  and  rested  in  fact  upon  the  possession  of  enormous  patronage. 
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"  laws,  it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
"  should  personally  cany  into  execution  this  great  and 
"  extensive  trust  :  it  is  consequently  necessary,  that 
"  courts  should  be  erected  to  assist  him  in  executing 
"  this  ])ower ;  and  equally  necessary,  that  if  erected, 
"  the}'  should  be  erected  by  his  authority.  And  hence  it 
"  is,  thiit  all  jurisdictions  of  courts  are  either  mediately 
"  or  imniediatel}'  derived  from  the  Crown,  their  pro- 
"  ceedings  run  generally  in  the  King's  name,  they  pass 
"  under  his  seal,  and  are  executed  by  his  otlicers."' 
Here  we  are  in  the  midst  (jf  unrealities  or  of  fictions. 
Neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Executive  has  anythiiig  lO 
do  with  ere(;ting  courts  of  justice.  AVe  should  rightly 
concl.ide  that  the  whole  ('al)inet  had  gone  mad  if 
to-morrow's  (Jazette  contained  an  order  in  council  not 
authorised  by  statute  erecting  a  nc.'W  Court  of  A})pc.d. 
Tt  is  worth  while  here  to  note  what  is  the  true  injury 
to  the  study  of  hnv  jirodueed  by  the  tendency  of 
IMackstone,  and  other  less  fiimous  constitutionalists, 
to  adhere  to  unreal  ex])ressions.  The  evil  is  not 
merelv  or  niaiidv  that  these  exin'essions  exaij'uerate 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  For  such  conventional 
exaggeration  a  reader  couhl  make  allowance,  as  easily 
as  we  do  for  ceremonious  terms  of  respect  or  of  social 
courtesy.  The  harm  wrought  is,  that  uiu'cal  language 
obscures  or  conccds  tiie  true  extent  of  the  j)0wers, 
both  of  the  (,)uei'n  and  of  the  Gov^ernment.  No  one, 
indeed,  but  a  child,  fancies  that  the  Queen  sits 
crowned  on  her  tlirone  at  Westminster,  and  in  her 
own  person  administers  justice  to  her  subjects.  But 
the  idea  entertained  by  many  educated  men  that  an 
English    King  or  Queen    reiiiiis  without  takinu'  anv 
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piirt  in  the  government  of  the  country,  is  not  less  far 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  Queen  Victoria 
e\  „.  exercises  judicial  powers  in  what  are  called  her 
Courts.     The   oddity  of  the  thing  is  that  to   most 
Englishmen    the    extent    of  the    authority    actually 
exercised  1)y  the  Crown,  and  the  same  rem.irk  apj^lies 
(in  a  great  measure)  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Prime  Ministe.,  and  other  high  otHcials,  is  a  matter  of 
coiij(.'cture.      Wo  have  all  learnt  from  Blackstone,  and 
writers  of  the  same  class,  to  make  such  constant  use 
of  expressions  which  we  know  not  to  be  strictly  true 
to  foct,  that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  what  is  the 
exact   relation    between    the    facts    of  ccmstitutional 
g<n'oriinient,  and  the  more  or  less  artificial  phraseolog}', 
under  whicli  they  arc  concealed.     Thus  to  say  that 
the  Queen  appoints  the  Ministry  is  untrue ;  it  is  also, 
of  course,  untrue  to  say  that  she  creates  courts  of 
justice ;  but  these  two  untrue  statements  each  bear  a 
v(.'ry  diftbrent  relation  to  actual  fa('ts.     Moreover,  of 
the  powers  ascribed  to  the  Crown,  some  are  in  reality 
exercised  l)y  the  Government,  whilst  others  do  not  in 
truth  belong  either  to  th e  King  or  to  the  .M  inistry.    The 
general  result  is  that  the  true  position  of  the  Crown  as 
also  the  true  powers  of  the  Government  arc  concealed 
under  the  fictitious   asci'iption   to   the    sovereign    of 
]>olitioal  omnipotenco,  and  the  reader  of,  say  the  first 
Hook  of  jjlackstono,  can  hardly  discern  the  facts  of 
law  with  which  it  is  filled  under  the  unrealities  of  the 
language  in  which  these  facts  find  expression. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  formalism  of  lawyers  to  the  ii.  lusto 

truthfulness  of  our  constitutional  historians.  '';".'''  T 

iiere  a  student  or  professor  troubled  about  the*',;','!;  /'.' 

nature  of  constitutional  law  finds  himself  surrounded  •■»"'-^'''''"' 
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by  fi  crowd  of  eminent  instructors.  He  may  avail 
liimself  of  tlie  impartiality  of  IlalJam  :  lie  may  dive 
into  the  oxlianstlcss  erudition  of  the  lUshop  of  Oxford  : 
he  will  discover  infinite  parliamentary  experience  in 
the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  JMay,  and  vigorous  common 
sense,  combined  with  jiolemical  research,  in  Mr.  Free- 
man's (Jrowtli  of  the  Kiujlisli  Constitution.  Let  us 
take  this  book  as  an  excellent  type  of  historical  con- 
stitutionalism. Tlie  (h'owth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion is  known  to  every  one.  Of  its  recognised  merits, 
of  its  clearness,  of  its  accuracy,  of  its  force,  it  Avere 
useless  and  impertinent  to  say  much  to  an  audience 
who  know,  or  ought  to  know,  every  line  of  the  book 
from  beginning  to  end.  One  point,  however,  deserves 
especial  notice.  Mr.  Freeman's  highest  merit  is  his 
unrivalled  faculty  for  bringing  every  matter  under 
discussion  to  a  clear  issue.  He  challenges  his  readers 
to  assent  or  deny.  If  you  deny  you  must  show  good 
cause  for  your  denial,  and  hence  may  learn  fully  as 
much  from  rational  disao;reement  with  our  author  as 
from  unhesitating  assent  to  his  views.  Take,  then, 
the  (rrotrt/i  qftheJ'Jn<jIish  Constitution  as  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  whicli  an  iiistorian  looks  at 
the  constitution.  Wliat  is  it  that  a  law}-er,  whose 
oliject  is  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  law,  will  learn 
from  its  pages  t  A  few  citations  from  the  ample  and 
excellent  head  notes  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
work  answer  the  in(juiry. 

They  run  thus  : — 

The  Landcsgcmeinden  of  Uri  and  Appenzell ; 
their  hcariinj  on  J'J)i(jIish  Constitutional  Historij ; 
political  elements  common  to  the  trJiole  Teutonic  race ; 
monarcJiie,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  elements  to 
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he  found  from  the  hegiiudng ;  the  three  ehissesofmen, 
the  riohle,  the  common  free )n(( it,  and  th<!  dare;  uiu- 
rerml  prevalence  of  sharnj  ;  the  'Teutonic  institution's 
common  to  the  whole  Arijan  famihj ;  u'itness  of 
Homer;  description  ef  the  (lerman  Assemblies  hy 
Tacitus;  ctniti/iuiti/  of  Emjlish  iustitutioiis  ;  Kutjlish 
natio)ialittj  assumed;  Teutonic  iusttfutions  Jtrou(/ht 
into  Ih'itaiii  })ij  the  Enylisli  conquerors;  effects  of  the 
settlement  on  the  conquerors ;  prohahle  increase  of 
slavery;  Earls  and  Churls;  </roaih  of  the  kimjly 
power;  nature  of  kinr/ship  ;  special  sanctity  of  tJie 
Kimj;  immemorial  distinctio)i  hetween  Kimjs  and 
Eahlornien.  .  .  .  (Jradu(d  (jrowth  cf  tJie  Enf/lish 
constitution  ;  new  laws  seldom  called  for ;  importance 
iy'  precedent ;  return  to  eai'ly  principles  in  modern, 
leyislafion ;  shrinking/  up  of  tJie  ancient  national 
Assemblies;  constitution  of  t/ie  Witetuujonot ;  tlie 
\Vitena(iem6t  continued  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
(iemots  after  the  Xorman  Conquest ;  the  Kimfs  riyht 
(if  summons ;  Life  Peerar/es  ;  oi'iyin  of  the  ILiuse  of 
Commons;  com])arison  of  Enf/lish  and  Frencli  national 
Assemblies ;  of  EnyUsJi  and  T'rench  history  <jene rally ; 
course  of  events  influenced  by  particular  men  ;  Simon 
of  Muntfirt  .  .  .  Edward  the  First ;  the  constitu- 
tion finally  completed  under  him  ;  nature  of  later 
c/iaiK/i's;  ddference  bet  ween  Enyhsh  ami  continental 
leylslatures. 

All  this  is  interesting',  ci'udite,  full  of  historical 
importance,  and  tboi-oughly  in  its  place  in  a  book 
concerned  solely  with  the  "growth"  of  the  constitu- 
ti(tii  ;  l)ut  in  regard  to  English  law  and  the  law  of  the 
constitution,  the  Jjandesgemeinden  of  Uri,  the  witness 
of  Homer,  the    ealdormen,  the    constitution    of  the 
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Witenao'OiiK^t,  and  u  lot  more  ol'fasciiiatinu;  matter  aie 
mere  antiquarianism.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  to  say 
this  is  to  deny  the  rehition  between  liistory  and  hiw. 
It  Avere  far  l)etter,  as  things  now  stand,  to  be  charged 
witli  heresy,  or  even  to  be  fonnd  guilty  of  petty 
larceny,  than  to  fall  under  tlie  suspicion  of  lacking 
liistorical-mindedncss,  or  of  questioning  tlie  universal 
validity  of  the  historical  method.  What  one  may 
assert  without  incurring  the  risk  of  such  crushing 
imputations  is,  tliat  the  kind  of  constitutional  history 
wliicli  consists  in  researches  into  the  anti(|uities  of 
English  institutions,  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  rules 
of  constitutional  law  in  the  sense  in  which  tliese  rules 
can  become  the  subject  of  legal  comment.  Let  us 
eagerly  learn  all  that  is  known,  and  still  more  eagerly 
all  that  is  not  known,  about  the  Witenagemot.  But  let 
us  remember  tliat  anticparianism  is  not  law,  and  that 
the  function  of  a  trained  lawyer  is  not  to  know  what 
the  law  was  yesterday,  still  less  what  it  was  centuries 
ago,  or  what  it  ought  to  be  to-morrow,  but  to  state 
and  explain  what  are  the  principles  of  law  actually 
existino-  in  Eno'land  durincj  the  year  of  orace  1889, 
52  &  53  Victoria.  For  this  purpose  it  boots  nothing 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  Ijandessemeinden  of  Li'i, 
or  to  understand,  if  it  be  understandal)le,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Witenagemot.  All  this  is  for  a  lawyer's 
purposes  simple  antiquarianism.  It  throws  as  much 
light  on  the  constitution  of  the  LTuited  States  as 
upon  the  ccmstitution  of  England,  that  is,  it  throws 
from  a  legal  point  of  view  no  light  upon  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  name  of  the  United  States  serves  well  to 
remind  us  of  the  true  relation  between  constitutional 
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historians  and  legal  constitutionalists,  'i'liey  arc  each 
concerned  with  the  (-oust itution,  hut  from  a  different 
aspect.  An  historian  is  primarily  occupied  with 
ascertaining  the  ste])s  liy  wliit-h  a  constitution  has 
gj'own  to  he  what  it  is.  lie  is  deeply,  sometimes 
excessively,  conceruiMl  with  the  ([uestion  of  "origins." 
lie  is  hut  inilirectlx'  coiKMn-ned  in  ascertaining  what 
are  the  rules  of  the  constitution  in  the  year  1889. 
To  a  lawx'ci',  on  the  other  hand,  the  ])i'imary  object  of 
study  is  the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  he  is  only 
secondarily  occu})i<'d  with  ascertaining  how  it  came 
into  existence.  'J'his  is  absolutely  clear  if  we  com- 
pari'  th(!  position  of  •■  Amei'ican  historian  with  the 
p(»sition  of  an  American  jurist.  The  historian  of  the 
American  Union  would  n<it  commence  his  researches 
at  the  year  1789  ;  he  wouhl  ha\'e  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  Colonial  history  and  al)out  the  institutions  of 
England  ;  he  might,  for  aught  I  know,  find  himself 
impelled  to  go  l)ack  to  the  Witenagemot ;  he  would, 
oiu'  may  suspect,  pause  in  his  researches  considerably 
short  of  Uri.  A  lawver  lecturing  on  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  would,  on  the  other  hand,  neces- 
sarily start  from  the  constitution  itself  But  he  would 
soon  see  that  the  articles  of  the  constitution  required 
a  knowledge  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  that  the 
opini(ms  of  Washington,  of  Hamilton,  and  generally  of 
the  "  Fathers,"  as  one  sometimes  hears  them  called  in 
America,  threw  light  on  the  meaning  of  various  con- 
stitutional articles  ;  and  further,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  could  not  be  adequately  understood 
by  any  one  who  did  not  take  into  account  the  situation 
of  the  colonies  liefore  the  separation  from  England  and 
the  rules  of  common  law,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
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f.H'ptions  ot"  ];iw  and  justie'c  inherited  by  English 
colonists  from  their  English  forerathers.  As  it  is  with 
tlje  American  law\cr  compared  with  the  American 
liistorian,  so  it  is  with  the  l-lnglish  hiwycr  as  compared 
with  the  En!:>lish  historian.  Ilcnce,  even  where 
lawyers  are  concerned,  as  the}'  frequently  must  l)e, 
with  the  development  of  our  institutions,  arises  a 
further  dift'erence  between  the  historical  and  the  leual 
view  of  the  constitution.  Historians  in  their  devotion 
to  the  earliest  phases  of  ascertainable  history  are 
infected  with  a  love  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  lawyer, 
appears  inordinate,  for  the  germs  of  our  institutions, 
and  seem  to  care  little  about  their  later  developments. 
j\lr.  Freeman  gives  but  one-third  of  his  book  to  any- 
thing as  modern  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  which  has  elapsed  since 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "Glorious  Kcvolution," 
filled  as  it  is  with  change  and  with  growth,  seems 
hardly  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  writer  whom  lack, 
not  of  knowledge,  l)ut  of  will  alone  prevents  from 
sketchino-  out  the  annals  of  our  modern  constitution. 
A  lawyer  must  look  at  the  matter  differently.  It  is 
from  the  later  annals  of  England  he  derives  most  help 
in  the  stud\'  of  existing  law.  AVhat  we  might  have 
got  from  Dr.  Stubbsjiad  he  not  surrendered  to  the  Epis- 
copate gifts  which  we  hoped  were  dedicated  to  the  Uni- 
versity alone,  is  now  left  to  conjecture.  Ihit  things 
being  as  they  are,  the  historian  who  most  nearly  meets 
the  wants  of  lawvers  is  Mr.  (Gardiner.  The  struo-oles  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  conflict  between  -lames  and 
Coke,  Bacon's  theory  of  the  ]»rerogative,  Charles's  effort 
to  substitute  the  personal  will  of  Charles  Stuart  for  the 
lesfal  will   of  the   King   of  England,  are  all  matters 
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which  touch  not  remotely  upon  the  problems  of  actual 
law.  A  knowledge  of  these  things  guards  us,  at  any 
rate,  from  the  illusion,  foi-  illusion  it  must  be  termed, 
that  modern  constitutional  freedom  has  been  estab- 
lished l._^  an  astounding  method  of  retrogressive 
progress ;  that  every  sti'p  towards  civilisation  has 
been  a  step  backwards  towai'ds  the  simple  wisdom  ol' 
our  uncultured  ancestors.  The  assumption  which 
underlies  this  view,  namely,  that  there  existed  among 

,  our  Saxon  forefathers  a  more  or  less  perfect  polity, 
conceals  the  truth  both  of  law  and  of  history.     To  ask 

;  how  a  mass  of  legal  subtleties  "would  have  looked 

'  "...  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had  borne  his  part 
"  in  the  elections  of  Eadward  and  of  Harold,  and 
"  who  had  raised  his  voice  and  clashed  his  arms  in 
"■  the  great  Assend)ly  whi(.'h  restored  Godwine  to  his 
"  lands,"'  is  to  put  an  incpiiry  which  involves  an  unten- 
able assumption ;  it  is  like  asking  what  a  Cherokee 
Indian  would  have  thouo;ht  of  the  claim  of  Ceorae  the 
Third  to  separate  taxation  from  representation.  In  each 
ease  the  question  implies  that  the  simplicity  of  a  savage 
enables  him  to  solve  with  fairness  a  problem  of  which 
he  cannot  understand  the  terms.  Civilisation  mav 
rise  above,  but  barbarism  sinks  below  the  level  ofleaal 

.  fictions,  and  our  respectable  Saxon  ancestors  were,  as 
compared,  not  with  ourselves  oidy,  l)ut  with  men  so 
like  ourselves  as  Coke  and  Hale,  respectable  barl)arians. 
The  su})position,  moreover,  that  the  cunning  of  lawyers 
has  by  the  invention  of  legal  fictions  corrupted  the 
i'air  simplicity  of  our  original  constitution,  underrates 
the  statesmanship  of  lawyers  as  much  as  it  overrates 

-  the  merits  of  early  society.     The  fictions  of  the  Courts 

1  Sl'u  Freeman,  Growth  of  the  Emjlish  Constitution  (1st  ed.),  p.  125. 
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have  in  the  haiuls  of  lawyors  such  as  Coke  served  the 
cause  both  of  justice  and  of  freedom,  and  served  it 
when  it  couhl  have  l)oen  defended  by  no  other  weapons. 
For  tliere  are  social  conditions  under  which  k\L>al  fic- 
tions or  sul)tleties  iitford  the  sok'  means  of  estabhshing 
that  rule  of  equal  and  settled  law  which  is  the  true 
basis  of  English  civilisation,  Nothing  can  be  more 
pedantic,  nothing  more  artificial,  nothing  more  uidiis- 
torical,  than  the  reasoning  l)y  which  Coke  induced  or 
compelled  James  to  forego  the  attempt  t(3  withdraw 
cases  from  the  Courts  for  his  ]Majest}  s  personal 
determination.^  But  no  achievement  of  sound  argu- 
ment, or  stroke  of  enlightened  statesmanship,  ever 
established  a  rule  more  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  constitution  than  the  princijde  enforced  by  the 
obstinacy  and  the  fallacies  of  the  great  Chief  Justice. 
Oddly  enough  the  notion  of  an  idcnd  constitution  cor- 
rupted by  the  technicalities  of  lawyers  is  at  bottom  a 
delusion  of  leii'al  imnoinat'on.  The  idea  of  retroures- 
sive  progress  is  merely  one  form  of  the  aj^peal  to  pre- 
cedent. This  appeal  has  made  its  appearance  at  every 
crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  indeed  no  one  has 
.stated  so  forcibly  as  my  friend  j\Jr.  Freeman  himself 
the  peculiarity  of  all  English  eti'orts  to  extend  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  namely,  that  these  attempts 
at  innovation  have  always  assumed  the  form  of  an 
appeal  to  pre-existing  rights.  But  the  appeal  to  pre- 
cedent is  in  the  law  courts  merely  a  useful  fiction  by 
which  judicial  decision  conceals  its  transformation  into 
judicial  legislation ;  and  a  fiction  is  none  the  less  a 
fiction  because  it  has  emerged  from  the  Courts  into  the 
field  of  politics  or  of  history.     Here,  then,  the  astute- 

1  See  12  Rep.  64;  Heani,  Government  of  Emjland  (2d  ed.),  chap.  iii. 
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ness  of  lawyers  has  imposed  upon  the  simplicity 
of  historians.  Formalism  and  aiiti(]uarianism  have, 
so  to  speak,  joined  hands  ;  they  have  united  to 
mislead  students  in  search  for  the  law  of  the 
constitution, 

liCt  us  turn  now  to  the  political  theorists. 

No  better  types  of  such  thinkers  can  be  taken  iii.  view 

1  ••-.  1  -x     T\      c  -IX  TVT  ii  ,.  of  political 

than  Bagehot  and  rrolessor  Hearn.      JNo  author  ot  tiuorists. 
modern  times  (it  may  be  confidently  asserted)   has  t,,'^^  ■'t'^'' 
done    so    much   to  elucidate    the    intricate  workings '^|;;'^'J|*^';°^^^^^^^ 
of  English    fjovernment   as    Bagehot.      His  J^'uf/ZM  ^■^"tio"« of 

...  ,  .  ...  constitu- 

Constitution  is  so  full  of  brightness,  originality,  and  tion, 
wit,  that  few  students  notice  how  full  it  is  also  of 
knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  insight.     The  .slight 
touches,  for  example,  by  which  Bagchot  paints  the 
reality  of  Cabinet  government,  are  so  amusing  as  to 
make    a   reader   forfjet   that    Bao;ehot   was   the  first 
author  who  explained  in  accordance  wdtli  actual  fact 
the  true  nature  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  real  relation  to 
the  Crown  and  to  Parliament.     Jle  is,  in  short,  one 
of  tliose  rare  teachers  who  have  exphiined  intricate 
matters  with  such  complete  clearness,  as  to  make  the  x 
})u1.)lic  f.^rget  that  what  is  now  so  clear  ever  needed 
explanation.    Professor  Hearn  may  perhaps  be  counted 
an  anticipator  of  bJageliot.     In  any  case  he  too  has 
approached  English  institutions  from  a  new  })oint  of 
view,  and  has  looked  at  them  in  a  fresh  lioht ;  he 
would  be  universally  recognised  among  us  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and   ingenious  exponents  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  English  constitution,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  he  made  his  fame  as  a  professor, 
not  in  any  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.    From 
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Ijotli  tlicso  writers  we  expect  to  learn,  and  flo  learn 
much,  l)ut  as  in  the  ease  of  ls\\.  Freeman,  tliougli  we 
learn  much  from  our  teaeher  wliich  is  of  value,  we  do 
not  learn  precisely  what  as  lawj'ers  we  arc  in  searcli 
of.  The  truth  is  that  both  Bagehot  and  Professor 
Hearn  deal  and  mean  to  deal  mainly  with  political 
nnderstandino's  or  conventions  and  not  with  rules  of 
law.  What  is  the  precise  moral  inlluencc  which 
might  be  exerted  by  a  wise  constitutional  monarch  ; 
what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  a  ^linister 
is  entitled  to  dissolve  rarliamcnt ;  whether  the  simul- 
taneous creation  of  a  laige  nund)er  of  Peers  for  a 
special  purpose  is  constitutionally  justifia])le  ;  what  is 
the  principle  on  which  a  Cabinet  may  allow  of  open 
questions  ; — these  and  the  like  are  the  kind  of  inquiries 
raised  and  solved  by  WTiters  whom,  as  being  occupied 
with  the  conventional  understandings  of  the  consti- 
tution, we  may  term  conventionalists.  These  in- 
(^uiries  are,  many  of  them,  great  and  weighty ;  but 
they  are  not  inquiries  which  will  ever  be  debated  in 
the  law  courts.  If  the  Premier  should  advise  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  Peers,  the  Chancery  Division 
would  not,  we  may  be  sure,  grant  an  injunction  to 
restrain  their  creation.  If  he  should  on  a  vote  of 
censure  decline  to  resign  office,  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  would  certainly  not  issuQ  a  quo  warranto 
calling  upon  him  to  show  cause  why  he  continues  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  As  a  lawyer,  I  find  these  matters 
too  high  for  me.  Their  practical  solution  must  be 
left  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  their  speculative  solution  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  political  theorists. 

One  suggestion,  a  mere  legist  may  be  allowed  to 
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make,  namely,  tliat  the  authors  who  insist  upon  and  ah.i.oii. 
explain  the  conventional  character  of  the  understand- vlwiioi-s 
iiigs  wliicli  make  up  a  great  part  of  tlie  constitution,  ".I'.Jj.'i'',;,,,,. 
leave  uiiexiilained  the  one  matter  whieli   needs  ex- 1"^\^^^^' 
planatii)ii.     They  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  LMitorci'i. 
iiKjuiiy  how  it   happens  that  the  understandings  oi' 
polities  are  sometimes  at  h^ast  obeyed  as  rigorously 
as  the  commands  of  law.^     To  refer  to  public  opinion 
and  to  considerations  of  expediency  is  to  oH'er  but  a 
very  inade(juate  solution  of  a  really  curious  problem. 
I'ublic  o})inion  approves  and   public  expediency   re- 
([uires  the  observance  of  contra(;ts,  yet  contracts  are 
not   always   observed,    and    would    (presumably)    be 
broken   more  often   than  they  are  did  not  the  law 
punish   their   breach,  or   compel    their   performance, 
^leanwhile  it  is  certain  that  understandings  are  not 
laws,   and   that    no  system    of  conventionalism  will 
ex})lain    the  whole    nature  of  constitutional  law,   if 
iiideed  "constitutional  law"   l)e  in  strictness  law  at 
all. 

For  at  this  point  a  doubt  occurs  to  one's  mind  i-*  rnn- 
which  must  more  than  once  have  haunted  students  law  n-aiiy 
of  the   constitution.      Is   it  possible  that    so-called  H^^   ''^ 

I  "  constitutional  law "    is  in  reality  a  cross  between 

"  history  and  custom  which  does  not  properly  deserve 
the  name  of  law  at  all,  and  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  province  of  a  professor  called  upon  to  learn 

^  or  to  teach  nothing  but  the  true  indubitable  law 
of  England  1     Can  it  be  that  a  dark  saying  of  De 

„ Tocqueville's,  "the  English  constitution  has  no  real 
^^ existence"  {clh'  n'existe  i^oint-),  contains  the  truth  of 

*:'  ^  See  further  on  this  point,  Part  III.  pout. 

-  De  Tocqueville,  O-Aures  Cumpletes,  i.  1G6,  1G7. 
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the  whole  matter?  \\\  tlii.s  ease  hiwyers  wdiiM  p;hi(lly 
surrender  a  (h)iHain  to  whieli  they  eiin  estahlisli  no 
valid  title.  The  one  half  of  it  .should,  a.s  l)elon_iLJi;ing 
to  histoiy,  fro  over  to  our  historical  professors ;  on 
this  transfer  of  territory  heinii,'  earricd  out,  we  miuht 
perhnps  suiroest  to  our  friends  the  professors  of  histor)-, 
the  advisability  of  conferrinu;  together  and  carefully 
reconsidering  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  was 
"  finally  completed"  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First; 
it  is  at  h>ast  worth  argument  whether,  when  the 
foundations  of  a  house  are  just  laid,  the  house  can  or 
cannot  bo  said  to  be  iiually  completed.  The  other 
half  should,  as  belonging  to  conventions  which  illus- 
trate th(»  growth  of  law,  be  transferred  either  to  my 
fricnid  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  because  it  is  his 
vocation  to  deal  with  th(>  oddities  or  the  outlying 
portions  of  legal  science,  or  \o  my  friend  the  Professor 
of  International  Law,  because  lie  being  a  teacher  ot 
hiw  which  is  not  hiw,  and  beinu;  accustomed  to 
expound  those  rules  of  public  ethics  which  are 
miscalled  international  law,  will  find  himself  at 
home  in  expounding  political  ethics  which,  on  the 
hy})othesis  under  consideration,  are  miscalled  con- 
stitutional law. 

Before,  however,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
position that  "constitutional  law"  is  in  no  sense  law 
at  all,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  a  little  further  into 
the  precise  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  term  con- 
stitutional law,  and  then  consider  how  far  it  is  a  fit 
subject  for  legal  exposition. 

Constitutional  law,  as  the  term  is  used  in  England, 
appears  to  include  all  rules  which  directly  or  indirectly 
aliect  the  distribution  or  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
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power  in  tlic  stittc'  Ifonco  it  includes  (amoii,!?  otlnM- 
tliiii,i(s)  all  rules  wliicli  (Ic'tinc  the  members  of  the 
sovereign  power,  all  rules  which  regulate  the  relation 
of  sueh  iiK'mliers  to  each  other,  or  whi<'h  determiu'' 
the  modu  in  which  the  sovcroiffn  power,  or  the  nicui- 
h(is  thereof,  exercise  their  authority.  Its  rules  pre- 
scribe the  order  of  succession  to  the;  throne,  i'e<i,uhite 
tlic  j»rcrogativcs  of  the  chief  niauistrate,  determine' 
the  form  of  the  legislature  and  its  mode  of  election. 
These  rules  also  deal  with  Ministers,  with  their 
responsibility,  with  their  sphei'es  of  action,  define  the 
territory  over  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
extends  and  settle  who  ai'e  t(»  be  ih'cme(l  subj(!cts  or 
citizens.  Observe  the  use  of  the  word  "rules,"  not 
"laws."  This  emjdoyment  of  teinis  is  intentional. 
Its  ol)ject  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
rules  which  make  up  constitutional  law,  as  the  term 
is  used  in  England,  include  two  sets  of  pi'inci[des  or 
maxims  of  a  totally  distinct  character. 

The  one  set  of  rules  are  in  the  strictest  sense  "laws," 
since  they  arc  rules  whi(di  (whether  written  or  un- 
wi'itten,  whether  enacted  by  statnte  or  derived  from  the 
mass  of  custom,  tradition, or  judge-made  maxims  known 
as  the  Common  Law)  are  enforced  by  the  Courts  ;  these 
rules  constitute  "  constitutional  law "  in  the  i)roper 
sense  of  that  term,  and  may  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
he  called  collectively,  "the  law  of  the  constitution." 

1  Compare  HoUaiul,  JurUiirnd' no'  (4tli  ed.),  \)\<.  122  and  .30;j-.3()7. 
"  Pjv  tin;  constitution  of  a  country  is  nit-ant  so  niuch  of  its  law  as 
'■  irlatt's  to  the  (li'si,L;uation  and  form  of  tin-  Ic.u'islature  :  tlu'  rij^dits  and 
"  functions  of  the  several  jiarts  of  the  le^dslative  Ijody  ;  the  constructidu, 
"  otlice,  and  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice.  The  constitution  is  one 
"  iirincipal  division,  section,  or  title  of  the  code  of  public  laws,  dis- 
■■  tiuguislunl  from  the  rest  only  by  the  superior  importance  (jf  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  wlucli  it  treats." — Paley,  Moral  I'liiloKoplni,  Book  vi.  chap.  vii. 
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Tile  other  set  of  rules  consist  of  conventions,  under- 
standings, habits,  or  practices  wliich,  though  they  mny 
rcmdate  the  conduct  of  the  several  members  of  the 
sovereign  power,  of  the  j\linistiy,  or  of  other  othcials, 
are  not  in  reality  laws  at  all  since  they  are  not  enforced 
by  the  Courts.  This  portion  of  constitutioiial  law  may, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  l)c  termed  tlie  "  conven- 
tions of  the  constitution,"  or  constitutional  morality. 

To  put  the  same  tiling  in  a  somewhat  diflcrent 
shape,  "  constitutional  law,"  as  tlie  expression  is  used 
in  England,  both  l)y  the  pu])lic  and  by  authoritative 
writers,  consists  of  two  elements.  The  one  element, 
here  called  the  "law  of  the  constitution,"  is  a  bodv 
of  undoubted  law ;  the  other  element,  here  called 
the  "  conventions  of  the  constitution,"  consists  of 
maxims  or  practices  wliich,  though  they  regulate 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  Crown  and  of  Ministers 
and  of  others  under  the  constitution,  are  not  in 
strictness  laws  at  all.  The  contrast  between  the  law. 
of  the  constitution  and  the  conventions  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  l)e  most  easily  seen  from  examples. 

To  the  law  of  the  constitution  belouij  the  followiuu' 
rules : — 

"The  Kins'-  can  do  no  wronix."  This  maxim,  as 
now  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  means,  in  the  first 
place,  that  by  no  proceeding  known  to  the  law  can 
the  King  be  made  personally  responsible  .for  any  act 
done  by  him ;  if  (to  give  an  absurd  example)  the 
Queen  were  herself  to  shoot  the  Premier  through  the 
head,  no  Court  in  England  could  take  cognisance  of 
the  act.  The  maxim  means,  in  the  second  place,  that 
no  one  can  plead  the  orders  of  the  Crown  or  indeed 
of  any  superior  otHcer  in  defence  of  any  act  not  other- 
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wise  justifiiible  by  law ;  tliis  principle  in  both  its 
ai)}>lii'ations  is  (be  it  noted)  a  law  and  a  law  of  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  not  a.  written  law.  "  There  is 
no  power  in  the  Crown  to  dispense  with  the  ol)ligatiou 
to  obey  a  law  ;  "  this  negation  or  al)olition  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  now  depends  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights ; 
it  is  a  law^  of  the  constitution  and  a  written  law. 
"  Some  person  is  legally  responsible  for  every  act 
done  by  the  Crown."  This  responsibility  of  ^Ministers 
appears  in  foreign  countries  as  a  formal  part  of  the 
constitution;  in  England  it  results  from  the  coml)ined 
action  of  several  legal  princi})les,  namely,  first,  the 
maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  secondly,  the 
refusal  of  the  Courts  to  recognise  any  act  as  done  by 
the  Crown,  which  is  not  done  in  a  particular  form,  a 
form  in  general  involving  the  affixing  of  a  })arti('ular 
seal  by  a  ^linister,  or  the  counter- signature  or 
something  equivalent  to  the  counter- signature  of  a 
^Minister ;  thirdly,  the  principle  that  the  jNIinister 
who  ailixes  a  particular  seal,  or  countersigns  his 
signature,  is  responsible  for  the  act  which  he,  so  to 
speak,  endorses  ;^  this  again  is  part  of  the  c(Mistitu- 
tion  and  a  law,  but  it  is  not  a  written  law.  So  again 
tlie  right  to  personal  lil)erty,  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  and  many  other  rights,  are  part  of  the  law 
of  the  constitution,  tlioui>li  most  of  these  riu'hts  are 
consequences  of  the  more  general  law  or  jtrinciple 
tliat  no  man  can  be  punished  except  for  direct 
brt'aches  of  law  {i.e,  crimes)  proved  in  the  way  })ro- 
vided  by  huv  {i.e.  before  the  Courts  of  the  realm). 

To  the  conventions  of  the  constitution  belong  the 
folio  win  g:  maxims  : — 
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"  The  King  must  assent  to,  or  (as  it  is  inaccurately 
expressed)  cannot  'veto'^  any  bill  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament ; " — "  the  House  of  Lords  does 
not  originate  any  money  bill ; " — "  when  the  House  of 
Lords  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  no  peer  who  ih.  "ot  a 
law  lord  takes  jjart  in  the  decisions  of  the  House ; " — 
"Ministers  resign  office  when  tliey  have  ceased  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  " 
— "  a  bill  must  be  read  a  certain  number  of  times 
Ijefore  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons." 
These  maxims  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
many  diftercnces  ; "  under  a  new  or  written  constitu- 

1  As  to  the  iiieiiuiiig  of  "veto,"  see  Hearn,  Qovirnmtnt  of  England 
(2cl  ed),  pp.  .01,  GO,  ci,  63,  548,  and  tlie  article  on  the  word  Veto 
ill  tile  last  edition  of  the  E)iciiclopa;(li((  Britdnnim,  hy  Professor  Orelli. 

-  Some  of  these  maxims  are  never  violated,  and  are  universally 
admitted  to  he  inviolable.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  nothing 
bnt  a  sli;.,dit  amount  of  custom  in  their  favour,  and  are  of  disputable 
validity.  The  main  distinction  between  diH'erent  classes  of  conven- 
tional rules  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  thus  stated  :  Some  of  these  rules 
could  not  be  vicilated  without  bringing  to  a  stop  the  course  of  orderly 
and  pacific  government ;  others  might  be  violated  without  <iny  other 
conse(piencc  than  that  of  t'xposing  the  Minister  or  other  person  by 
whom  tlu'V  were  broken  to  blame  or  unpopularity. 

This  diiference  will  at  bottom  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  degv'e 
of  directness  witli  which  the  violation  of  a  given  constitutional  maxim 
brings  the  wrongdoer  into  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Tlr.is  a 
Ministry  under  whose  advice  Parliament  were  not  summoned  to  .neet 
for  more  than  a  year  would,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
etc.,  become  through  their  agents  engaged  in  a  contlict  with  the  Courts. 
The  violation  of  a  convention  of  the  constitution  would  in  this  case 
lead  to  revolutionary  or  reactionary  violence.  The  rule,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  bill  must  be  read  a  given  number  of  times  before  it  is 
passed  is,  thougli  a  well-established  constitutional  jirinci]ile,  a  con- 
vention which  might  be  disregarded  without  bringing  the  Ciovernment 
into  conflict  with  the  ordinary  hiw.  A  Ministry  who  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  an  Act,  e.g.  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  after  one  reading,  or  who  iuduced  the  House  to  alter  their  rules 
as  to  the  number  of  times  a  Bill  should  be  read,  would  in  no  way  be 
exposed  to  a  contest  with  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Ministi;rs  who,  after 
Supplies  were  voted  and  the  Mutiny  Act  passed,  should  prorogue  the 
House  and  keep  office  for  mouths  after  the  Government  had  ceased  to 
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tion  some  of  tliem  probably  would  and  some  of  them 
would  not  take  the  form  of  actual  laws.  Under  the 
English  constitution  they  have  one  point  in  common  : 
they  are  none  of  them  "laws"  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word,  for  if  any  or  all  of  them  were  broken,  no 
court  would  take  notice  of  their  violation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  maxims  must  be 
called  "  conventional,"  for  the  word  suowsts  a  notion 
of  insignificance  or  unreality.  This,  however,  is  the 
last  idea  which  any  teacher  would  wish  to  convey  to 
his  hearers.  Of  constitutional  conventions  or  prac- 
tices some  are  as  important  as  any  laws,  though 
some  may  be  trivial,  as  may  also  be  the  case  with 
a  genuine  law.  jNfy  object,  however,  is  to  contrast, 
not  shams  with  realities,  but  the  Icoal  element  with 
the  conventional  element  of  so-called  "  constitutional 
law." 

This  distinction  difters  essentially,  it  should  be 
noted,  from  the  distinction  between  "  written  law " 
(or  statute  law)  and  "  vmwritten  law"  (or  common 
law).  There  are  laws  of  th(>  constitution,  as  the  JJill 
of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts,  which  are  "  written  law,"  found  in  the  statute- 
l)ook — in  other  words,  statutory  enactments.  There 
are  other  most  important  laws  of  the  constitution 
(several  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned) 
which  are  "  unwritten "  laws,  that  is,  not  statutory 
enactments.     Some  further  of  the  laws  of  the  con- 
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unwritten  or  common  law,  have  now  l)ccomo  written 
or  statute  law.  The  conventions  of  the  constitution, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  l)e  recorded  in  the  statute- 
book,  though  they  may  Ijc  formally  reduced  to 
writing.  Thus  the  whole  of  our  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure is  nothino;  but  a  mass  of  conventional  law  ; 
it  is,  however,  recorded  in  written  or  printed  rules. 
The  distinction,  in  short,  between  written  and  un- 
written law  does  not  in  any  sense  square  with  the 
distinction  between  the  law  of  the  constitution  (con- 
stitutional law  properly  so  called)  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  constitution.  This  latter  is  the  distinction 
on  which  we  should  fix  our  whole  attention,  for  it  is 
of  vital  importance,  and  elucidates  the  whole  subject 
of  constitutional  law.  It  is  further  a  difference  which 
may  exist  in  countries  which  have  a  written  or  stat- 
utory constitution.^  In  the  United  States  the  legal 
powers  of  the  President,  the  Senate,  the  mode  of 
electing  the  President,  and  the  like,  are,  as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  regulated  wholly  by  the  law  of  the 
constitution.  But  side  by  side  with  the  law  have 
grown  up  certain  stringent  conventional  rules,  which, 
though  they  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  Court, 
have  in  practice  nearly  the  force  of  law.  No  Presi- 
dent has  ever  been  re-elected  more  than  once  :  the 
popular  approval  of  this  conventional  limit  (of  which 

^  The  conventional  element  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  far  larger  than  most  Englishmen  sup])ose.  See  on  this 
subject  Wilson,  Cowirc^xional  Governmeni,  and  Bryce,  American  Common- 
nvalth,  chajis.  xxxiv.  ami  xxxv.  It  may  he  asserted  without  much 
exaggeration  that  the  conventional  element  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  now  as  large  as  in  the  English  constitution. 
Under  the  American  system,  however,  the  line  hetween  "conven- 
tional rules"  and  "laws"  is  drawn  with  a  ^irecision  hardly  possible  in 
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the  constitution  knows  nothing)  on  a  President's  re- 
eligibility  proved  a  fatal  bar  to  General  Grant's  third 
candidature.  Constitutional  understandings  have 
entirely  ehanged  the  position  of  the  Presidential 
electors.  They  were  by  the  founders  of  the  constitu- 
tion intended  to  be  what  their  name  denotes,  the 
persons  who  chose  or  selected  the  President ;  the 
chief  officer,  in  short,  of  the  liepublic  was,  according 
to  the  law,  to  be  ap})ointed  under  a  system  of  double 
election.  This  intention  has  failed  ;  the  "  electors  " 
have  become  a  mere  means  of  voting  for  a  particular 
candidate ;  they  are  no  more  than  so  many  ballots 
cast  for  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  nominee. 
The  understanding  that  an  elector  is  not  really  to 
elect,  has  now  become  so  firndy  established,  that  for 
him  to  exercise  liis  legal  power  of  choice  is  considered 
a  breach  of  political  honour  too  gross  to  be  committed 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  of  })oliticians.  Public 
ditticulties,  not  to  say  dangers,  might  have  been 
averted  if,  in  the  contest  between  Mt.  Hayes  and  Mr. 
Tilden,  a  few  Republican  electors  had  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  Not 
a  single  man  among  tliem  changed  his  side.  The 
power  of  an  elector  to  elect  is  as  completely  abolished 
by  constitutional  understandings  in  America  as  is  the 
royal  right  of  dissent  from  bills  passed  ])y  both  Houses 
by  the  same  force  in  England.  Under  a  written, 
therefore,  as  under  an  unwritten  constitution,  we  find 
in  full  existence  the  distinction  between  the  law  and 
the  conventions  of  the  constitution. 

Upon  this  difference  I  have  insisted  at  possibly 
needless  length,  because  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
matter  under  discussion.     Once  grasp  the  ambiguity 
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constitu-    latent   in    the   expression  "  constitutional    law,"  and 

tioiiiil  law  I'll  1   •  r>  11 

assuiiject  everything  connected  with  the  siil)ject  tails  so  com- 

stiuiy'  pletely  into  its  right  place  that  a  lawyer,  called  upon 

solely  lasv  ^^  tcacli  or  to  study  constitutional  law  as  a  branch  of 

°f.,^^"-  the  law  of  England,  can  hardly  fail  to  see  clearly  the 

stitiition.  o  '  ^  J 

character  and  scope  of  his  subject. 

With  conventions  or  understandings  he  has  no 
direct  concern.  They  vary  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, almost  from  year  to  year.  AVhether  a  Min- 
istry' defeated  at  the  polling  booths  ought  to  retire  on 
tl-  .^'  when  the  result  of  the  election  is  known,  or 
V.  •■■  U'  .0  properly  retain  office  until  after  a  defeat  in 
Parliament,  is  or  may  be  a  question  of  practical  im- 
j  oiiance.  The  opinions  on  this  point  which  prevail 
to-day  differ  (it  i*-  said)  from  the  opinions  or  under- 
standings which  prevailed  thirt}'  years  back,  and  are 
possibly  difierent  from  the  opinions  or  understandings 
which  may  prevail  ten  years  hence.  Weighty  prece- 
dents and  high  authority  are  cited  on  either  side  of 
this  knotty  question ;  the  dicta  or  practice  of  RusseU 
and  Peel  may  be  balanced  off  against  the  dicta  or 
practice  of  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone.  The  subject, 
however,  is  one  not  of  law  but  of  politics,  and  need 
trouble  no  lawyer  or  the  class  of  any  professor  of  law. 
If  he  is  concerned  with  it  at  all  he  is  so  only  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  show  what  is  the  connec- 
tion (if  any  there  be)  between  the  conventions  of  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  the  constitution. 

This  the  true  constitutional  law  is  his  only  real 
concern.  His  proper  function  is  to  show  what  are  the 
legal  rules  {i.e.  rules  recognised  by  the  Courts)  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution. 
Of  such  rules  or  laws  he  will  easily  discover  more  than 
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The  rules  determining  the  legal  position  of 
the  Crown,  the  legal  rights  of  the  Crown's  ministers, 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  laws  which  govern 
the  established  Church,  the  laws  which  deterAiine  the 
position  of  the  non- established  Churches,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  army, — these  and  a  hundred  other 
laws  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  constitution,  and  are 
as  truly  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  form  part  of  the 
law  of  the  Union. 

The  duty,  in  short,  of  an  English  Professor  of  law  Law  of 
is  to  state  what  are  the  laws  which  form  part  of  the  tioi^can  be 
constitution,  to  arrange  them  in  their  order,  to  explain  ukrany*'' 
their  meaning,  and  to  exhibit  where  i)ossil)le  their "''"'''.    ,, 

o'  1  liranch  of 

logical  connection.  He  ought  to  expound  the  un-  K"'i.'iisii 
written  or  partly  unwritten  constitution  of  England, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  Story  and  Kent  have 
expounded  the  written  law  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion. The  task  has  its  special  perplexities,  but  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  topic  are  the  same  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  those  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  branch  of  the  law  of  England. 
You  have  to  deal  partly  with  statute  law,  partly  with 
judge-made  law ;  you  have  to  rely  on  Parliamentary 
enactments  and  also  on  judicial  decisions,  on  authori- 
tative dicta,  and  in  many  cases  on  mere  inferences 
drawn  from  judicial  doctrines  ;  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate betW' een  prevalent  custom  and  acknowledged 
law.  This  is  true  of  the  endeavour  to  expound  the 
law  of  the  constitution ;  all  this  is  true  also  in  a 
measure  of  any  attempt  to  explain  our  law  of  contract, 
our  law  of  torts,  or  our  law  of  real  property. 
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jSloreover,  teacluTS  of  constitutional  law  enjoy  at 
this  moment  one  invaluable  advantage.  Tiieir  topic 
has  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  become  of 
immediate  interest  and  of  pressing  importance.  Each 
year  that  passes  brings  into  the  foreground  new  con- 
stitutional (juestions,  and  affords  in  many  instances 
the  answers  thereto.  The  series  of  actions  connected 
with  the  nam(!  of  jNIr.  iJradlaugh  has  done  as  much  to 
clear  away  the  oljscurity  which  envelops  many  parts 
of  our  i)ublic  law  as  was  done  in  the  last  century  by 
the  series  of  actions  connected  witli  the  name  of  John 
Wilkes.  The  law  of  maintenance  has  Ix-eii  redis- 
covered;  the  law  of  l»lasphemy  has  received  new 
elucidation.  All  the  world  now  know  the  character 
of  a  penal  action.  It  is  now  possible  to  define  with 
precision  the  relation  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Courts  of  the  land  ;  the  legal  character  and 
solemnity  of  an  oath  lias  been  made  patent  to  all  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  to  all  that  portion  of  it  who 
choose  to  read  the  Law  Reports.  Meanwhile  circum- 
stances with  which  Mr.  Bradlaugli  has  no  connection 
have  forced  upon  jjublic  attention  all  the  various 
problems  connected  with  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
Is  such  a  riiiht  known  to  the  law?  What  are  the 
limits  within  which  it  may  be  exercised  ?  What  is 
the  true  definition  of  an  "  unlawful  assembly  "  ?  How 
far  may  citizens  lawfully  assembled  assert  their  right 
of  meeting  by  the  use  of  force  ?  What  are  the  limits 
within  which  the  English  Constitution  recognises  the 
right  of  self-defence  ?  These  are  questions  some  of 
which  have  been  raised  and  all  of  which  may  any  day 
be  raised  before  the  Courts.  They  are  inquiries  which 
touch  the  very  root  of  our  public  law.     To  find  the 
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true  reply  to  them  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  citi- 
zen. While  these  inquiries  require  an  answer  the  study 
of  the  law  of  the  constitution  must  remain  a  matter  of 
pressing  interest.  The  fact, however,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  are  often  cml)odicd  in  cases  of  notoriety  and 
which  excite  keen  feelings  of  political  partisanship  may 
foster  a  serious  misconception.  Unintelligent  students 
may  infer  that  the  law  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
gathered  only  from  notorious  judgments  which  eniLalm 
the  results  of  grand  constitutional  or  political  conflicts. 
This  is  not  so.  Scores  of  unnoticed  cases,  such  as  the 
Parlcment  Belgc,^  or  lliomas  v.  The  Queen,-  touch 
upon  or  decide  principles  of  constitutional  law.  In- 
deed every  action  against  a  constable  or  collector  of 
revenue  enforces  the  greatest  of  all  such  principles, 
namely,  that  obedience  to  administrative  orders  is  no 
defence  to  an  action  or  prosecution  for  acts  done  in 
excess  of  legal  authority.  The  true  law  of  the  consti- 
tution is  in  short  to  be  gathered  from  the  same  sources 
whence  we  collect  the  law  of  England  in  respect  to 
any  other  topic,  and  forms  as  interesting  and  as  dis- 
tinct, though  not  as  well  explored,  a  field  for  legal 
study  or  legal  exposition  as  any  which  can  be  found. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  not  yet  l)cen  fully  mapped 
out.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  therefore  suffer  from 
the  inconvenience  as  they  enjoy  the  interest  of  ex- 
ploring a  province  of  law  which  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  order. 

This  inconvenience  has  one  great  compensation. 
We  are  compelled  to  search  for  the  guidance  of  first 
principles,  and  as  we  look  for  a  clue  through  the 
mazes  of  a  perplexed  topic,  three  such  guiding  prin- 

1  4  P.  D.  129  ;  5  p.  D.  197.  -  L.  E.,  10  Q.  B.  31. 
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ciplcs  gradually  become  apparent.  They  are,  jirst, 
the  legislative  sovereignty  of  Parliament ;  ^  secondly, 
the  universal  rule  or  supremacy  throughout  the  con- 
stitution of  ordinary  law ; '"  and  thirdly  (though 
here  we  tread  on  more  doubtful  and  speculative 
ground),  the  dependence  in  the  last  resort  of  the  con- 
ventions upon  the  law  of  the  constitution.'^  To 
examine,  to  elucidate,  to  test  these  three  principles 
forms,  at  any  rate  (whatever  be  the  result  of  the 
investigation),  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  law  of  the  constitution. 


1  See  Part  I. 


2  See  Part  II. 


3  See  Part  III. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THK   NATURE   OF   PARLIAMENTARY   SOVEREIGNTY 

The  sovcreiguty  of  Parliament  is  (from  a  legal  point  chapter 
of  view)  the  dominant  characteristic  of  our  political       ^' 
institutions. 

My  aim  in  this  chapter  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  Aim  of 
explain  the  nature  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  and  '''''''^''"''' 
to  show  that  its  existence  is  a  legal  fact,  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  law  of  England ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
prove  that  none  of  the  alleged  legal  limitations  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Parliament  have  any  existence;  and, 
lastly,  to  state  and  meet  certain  speculative  difKculties 
which  hinder  the  ready  admission  of  the  doctrine  that 
Parliament  is,  under  the  British  constitution,  an  absol- 
utely sovereign  legislature. 

A.  Nature  of  Parliameyitary  Sovereignty. — Par-  Nature  of 
liament  means,  in  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer  (though  the  mentary 
word  has  often  a  different  sense  in  ordinary  conversa-  reTg?;^.. 
tion),  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of 
Commons ;  these  three  bodies  acting  together  may  be 
aptly  described  as  the   "King  in  Parliament,"  and 
constitute  Parliament.^ 

'  Conf.  Blackstone,  ComTnentariea,  i.  p.  153. 
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Part  I.  The  principle  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  means 

neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  namely,  that  Parlia- 
ment thus  defined  has,  under  the  English  constitution, 
the  right  to  make  or  unmake  any  law  whatever ;  and, 
further,  that  no  person  or  body  is  recognised  by  the 
law  of  Eno;land  as  havini;  a  right  to  override  or  set 
aside  the  legislation  of  Parliament. 

A  law  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as 
"  any  rule  which  will  be  enforced  by  the  Courts." 
The  principle  then  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  may, 
looked  at  from  its  positive  side,  be  thus  described : 
Any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  part  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  makes  a  new  law,  or  repeals  or 
modifies  an  existing  law,  will  be  obe}-  ed  by  the  Courts. 
The  same  principle,  looked  at  from  its  negative  side, 
may  be  thus  stated :  There  is  no  person  or  body  of 
persons  who  can,  under  the  English  constitution,  make 
rules  which  override  or  derogate  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  which  (to  express  the  same  thing  in 
other  words)  will  be  enforced  by  the  Courts  in  con- 
travention of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule  no  doubt  suggest  themselves. 
But  these  apparent  exceptions,  as  where,  for  example, 
the  Judsxes  of  the  Hidi  Court  of  Justice  make  rules  of 
court  repealing  Parliamentary  enactments,  are  re- 
solvable into  cases  in  which  Parliament  either  directly 
or  indirectly  sanctions  subordinate  legislation.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the 
nature  of  judicial  legislation  ;  ^  the  matter  is  men- 
tioned  here   only    in   order   to   remove   an   obvious 

^  The  reader  who  wishes  for  fuller  information  on  the  nature  of 
juclf:;e-ma(le  law  will  find  Avhat  he  wants  in  Professor  Pollock's  Essays 
in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  p.  237. 
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difficulty  which  might  present  itself  to  some  students.   Chapter 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  to 

say  a  good  deal  more  about  Parliamentary  sovereignty, 
but  for  the  present  the  al)ove  rough  description  of  its 
nature  may  suffice.     The  important  thing  is  to  make/ 
clear  that  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  is, ' 
both  on  its  positive  and  on  its  negative  side,  fully 
recognised  by  the  law  of  England. 


\x 


i.  Unlimited  legislative  authority  of  Parliament,  unlimited 
— The  classical  passage  on  this  subject  is  the  following  airtiiority 
extract  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries : —  nlment. 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  says 
"  Sir  Edward  Coke,^  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute, 
"  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  cither  for  causes  or  per- 
"  sons,  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court,  he 
"  adds,  it  may  be  truly  said, '  Si  antiquitatem  species, 
"  est  vetustissima;  si  dignitatem,  est  Jionoratissima ;  si 
"  jur{sdictio7iem,  est  cwpacissima'  It  hath  sovereign 
"  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  the  making,  confirm- 
"  ing,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  re- 
"  viving,  and  expounding  of  Inws,  concerning  matters 
"  of  all  possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  tem- 
"  poral,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal :  this 
"  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  des]_)otic  power, 
"  which  must  in  all  go^?ernments  reside  somewhere,  is 
"  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All 
•''  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies, 
"  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are 
"  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tril)unal.  It 
"  can  regulate  or  new -model  the  succession  to  the 
"  crown  ;  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ll\.  and 

^  Fourth  Institute,  p.  36. 
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Parti.  "  AVilliam  III.  It  can  alter  the  established  religion 
"  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
"  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 
"  children.  It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the 
"  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliaments  them- 
"  selves ;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union,  and  the 
"  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections. 
"  It  can,  ill  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally 
"  impossible  ;  and  therefore  some  have  not  scrupled  to 
"  call  it's  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the 
"  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  True  it  is,  that  what  the 
"  Parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can  undo. 
"  So  that  it  is  a  matter  most  essential  to  the  liberties  of 
"  this  kingdom,  that  such  members  be  delegated  to  this 
"  important  trust,  as  are  most  eminent  for  their  probity, 
"  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge ;  for  it  was  a 
"  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treasurer  Bur- 
"  leigh,  'that  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by 
"  a  Parliament : '  and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Halb  observes, 
"  this  beino-  the  highest  and  o-reatest  court,  over  which 
"  none  other  can  have  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom,  if 
"  by  any  means  a  misgovernment  should  any  way  fall 
"  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without 
"  all  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  same  purpose  the 
"  president  IMontesquieu,  though  I  trust  too  hastily, 
"  presages  ;  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have 
"  lost  their  liberty  and  perished,  so  the  constitution  of 
"  England  will  in  time  lose  it's  liberty,  will  perish  : 
"  it  will  perish  whenever  the  legislative  power  shall 
"  become  more  corrupt  than  the  executive."  ^ 

De  Lolnie  lias  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  gro- 
tesque expression  whicli  has  become  almost  proverbial. 

1  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  i.  pp.  160,  IGl. 
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"  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  English  lawyers,   Chapter 

"  that   Parliament  can  do  everything   but   make    a    L_ 

"  woman  a  man,  and  a  man  a  woman." 

This  supreme  legislative  authority  of  Parliament  Historical 
is  shown  historically  in  a  large  number  of  ii'stanccs.      paX'^ ''^  ° 

The  descent  of  the  Crown  was  varied  and  finally  "''''f'""^ 
fixed  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  13  William  reiguty. 
III.,  c.  2  ;  the  Queen  occupies  the  throne  under  a  tiement. 
Parliamentary  title ;  her  claim  to  reign  depends  upon 
and  is  the  result  of  a  statute.  This  is  a  proposition 
which,  at  the  present  day,  no  one  is  inclined  either 
to  maintain  or  to  disj)ute  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  statute- 
book  shows  that  not  two  hundred  years  ago  Parlia- 
ment had  to  insist  strenuously  upon  the  principle  of 
its  own  lawful  supremacy.  The  first  section  of  6 
Anne,  c.  7,  enacts  [inter  alia),  "  Thai  if  any  person  or 
"  persons  shall  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  by 
"  writing  or  printing  maintain  and  aftirm  that  our 
"  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  that  now  is,  is  not  the 
"  lawful  and  rightful  Queen  of  these  realms,  or  that  tbe 
"  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  who  now"  st}les  himself 
"  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  King  of  England,  by  the 
"  name  of  James  the  Third,  or  King  of  Scotland,  by  the 
"  name  of  James  the  Eighth,  hath  any  right  or  title  to 
"  the  Crown  of  these  realms,  or  that  any  other  person 
"  or  persons  hath  or  have  any  right  or  title  to  the  same, 
"  otherwise  than  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
"  made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their 
"  late  jNIajesties  King  William  and  Queen  IMary,  of 
"  ever  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  intituled,  An  Act 
"  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and 
"  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown  ;  and  one  other 
"  Act  made  in  England  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
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"  of  his  said  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third, 
"  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
"  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
"  the  subject ;  and  the  Acts  lately  made  in  England 
"  and  Scotland  mutually  for  the  union  of  the  two 
"  kingdoms ;  or  that  the  Kings  or  Queens  of  this  realm, 
"  with  and  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  are  not  able 
"  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
"  vnlidity  to  limit  and  bind  the  Crown,  and  the  descent, 
"  limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof; 
"  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  guilty  of  high 
"  treason,  and  being  thereof  la  .*  Tally  convicted,  shall  be 
"  adjudged  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and 
"  all  losses  and  forfeitures  as  in  cases  of  high  treason."^ 

The  Acts  of  Union  (to  one  of  which  Blackstone 
calls  attention)  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
exertion  of  Parliamentary  authority.  But  there  is  no 
single  statute  which  is  more  significant  either  as  to 
the  theory  or  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
constitution  than  the  Septennial  Act.-  The  circum- 
stances of  its  enactment  and  the  nature  of  the  Act 
itself  merit  therefore  special  attention. 

In  1716  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  under  an 
Act  of  1694  limited  to  three  years,  and  a  general 
election  could  not  be  deferred  beyond  171 7.  The 
King  and  the  Ministry  were  convinced  (and  with 
reason)  that  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  many  of  whom 
were  Jacobites,  might  be  perilous  rot  only  to  the 
]\Iinistry  but  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The 
Parliament  then  sitting,  therefore,  was  induced  by  the 
]\Iinistry  to  pass  the  Septennial  Act  by  wdiich  the 


legal  duration  of  Parliament  was  extended  from  three 


1  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sec.  1. 


2  1  George  I.  st.  2,  c.  38. 
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to  seven  years,  and  the  powers  of  the  then  existing  chapter 


'i' 


House  of  Commons  were  in  effect  prolonged  for  four 

years   beyond   the   time    for  which   the   House  was 

elected.     This  was  a  much  stronger  proceeding  than 

passing  say  an  Act  which  enabled  future  Parliaments 

to  continue  in  existence  without  the  necessity  for  a 

general  election  during  seven  instead  of  during  three 

years.       The  statute  was  justified  by  considerations 

of  statesmanship  and  expediency.     This  justification 

of  the   Septennial  Act  must  seem  to  every  sensible 

man  so  ample  that  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  one 

reads  in  writers  so  fair  and  judicious  as  Hallam  or 

Lord  Stanhope  attempts  to  minimise  the  importance 

of    this    supreme    display    of    legislative   authority. 

'  Nothing,"  writes  Hallam,  "  can  be  more  extravagant 

'  than  what  is  sometimes  confidently  pretended  by  the 

'  ignorant,  that  the  legislature  exceeded  its  rights  by 

'  this  ennctment ;  or,  if  that  cannot  legally  be  ad- 

'  vanced,  that  it  at  least  violated  the  trust  of  the 

'  people,  and  broke  in  upon  the  ancient  constitution;" 

and  this  remark  he  bases  on  the  ground  that  "  the 

'  law  for  triennial  Parliaments  v/as  of  little  more  than 

'  twenty  years'  continuance.     It  was  an  experiment, 

'  which,  as  was  argued,  had  proved  unsuccessful ;  it 

'  was  subject,  like  every  other  law,  to  be  repealed 

'  entirely,  or  to  be  modified  at  discretion."^ 

"  We  may,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "...  cast  aside 
*  the  foolish  idea  that  the  Parliament  overstepped  its 
'  legitimate  authority  in  prolonging  its  existence  ;  an 
'  idea  which  was  indeed  urged  by  party-spirit  at  the 
'  time,  and  which  may  still  sometimes  pass  current  in 
'  harangues  to  heated  multitudes,  but  which  has  been 

1   Hallam,  Constitutio7ial  History  of  England,  iii.  (1872  ed.),  p.  230. 
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Part  I.    "  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  best  eonstitu- 
"  tional  writers."  ^ 

These  remarks  miss  tlie  real  point  of  the  attack  on 
the  Septennial  Act  and  also  conceal  the  constitutional 
importance  of  the  statute.  The  thirty-one  Peers  who 
protested  against  the  Bill  because  (among  other 
grounds)  "  it  is  agreed,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
"  must  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  when  so  chosen, 
"  they  are  truly  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
"  which  they  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  be,  when 
"  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for  wdiicli  they 
"  were  chosen  ;  for  after  that  time  they  are  chosen  by 
"  the  Parliament,  and  not  the  people,  who  are  thereby 
"  deprived  of  the  only  remedy  wddch  they  have  against 
"  those,  who  either  do  not  understand,  or  through  cor- 
"  ruption,  do  wilfully  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them; 
"  which  remedy  is,  to  choose  better  men  in  their 
"  places,""  hit  exactly  the  theoretical  objection  to  it. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Act  was  not  that  it  changed 
the  legal  duration  of  Parliament  or  repealed  the 
Triennial  Act ;  ^  the  mere  passing  of  a  Septennial  Act 
in  1716  was  not  and  would  never  have  been  thought 
to  be  anything  more  startling  or  open  to  graver  cen- 
sure than  the  passing  of  a  Triennial  Act  in  1694. 
What  was  startline^  was  that  an  existing  Parliament 

CD  O 

of  its  own  authority  prolonged  its  own  legal  existence. 
Nor  can  the  argument  used  by  Priestley,^  and  in  effect 
by  the  protesting  Peers,  "  that  Septennial  Parliaments 
"  were  at  first  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
"  people  ;  for  by  the  same  authority  that  one  Parlia- 

1  Lord  ]\[alion,  Historii  of  Emjland,  i.  p.  302. 

2  Thorolil  Rogers,  Protests  of  the  Lords,  i.  p.  228. 

3  6  Will,  and  M.  c.  2. 
•*  See  Priestley  on  Government  (1771),  p.  20. 
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"  mont  prolonged  their  own  power  to  seven  years,  they   Chapter 

"  might  have  continued  it  to  twice  seven,  or  like  the     L_ 

"  Parhament  of  1G41  have  made  it  perpetual,"  be 
treated  as  a  blunder  grounded  simply  on  the  "  ignor- 
ant assumption"  that  the  Septennial  Act  prolonged 
the  original  duration  of  Parliament.^  The  contention 
of  Priestley  and  others  was  in  substance  that  members 
elected  to  serve  for  three  years  were  constitutionally 
so  far  at  least  the  delegates  or  agents  of  their  con- 
stituents that  they  could  not  without  an  inroad  on 
the  constitution  extend  their  own  authority  beyond 
the  period  for  which  it  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  principals,  i.e.  the  electors.  There  are  countries, 
and  notably  the  United  States,  wdiere  an  Act  like  the 
Septennial  Act  would  be  held  legally  invalid ;  no 
modern  Englisli  Parliament  would  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  government  or  party  in  office  venture  to 
pass  say  a  Decennial  Act  and  thus  prolong  its  own 
duration ;  the  contention  therefore  that  Walpole  and 
his  followers  in  passing  the  Septennial  Act  violated  ■ 
the  understandings  of  the  constitution  has  on  the  face 
of  it  nothing  aljsurd.  Parliament  made  a  Icfjal 
though  unprecedented  use  of  its  powers.  To  under- 
rate this  exertion  of  authority  is  to  deprive  the 
Septennial  Act  of  its  true  constitutional  importance. 
That  Act  proves  to  demonstration  that  in  a  legal  point 
of  view  Parliament  is  neither  the  agent  of  the  electors 
nor  in  any  sense  a  trustee  for  its  constituents.  It  is 
legally  the  sovereign  legislative  power  in  the  state, 
and  the  Septennial  Act  is  at  once  the  result  and  the 
standing  proof  of  such  Parliamentary  sovereignty. 
Hitherto  we  have  looked  at  Parliament  as  legally 

^  Halliiui,  Constitutional  Hidurij,  iii.  p.  230  (ii.) 
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Part  I.    omnipotent  in  regard  to  public  rights.     Let  us  now 

nterier-     consitlcr  the  positiou  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  those 

ParHament  pi'ivatc  rights  which  are  in  civilised  states  justly  held 

siJccially  secure  or  sacred.     Coke  (it  should  be  noted) 

jDarticularly  chooses  interference  with  private  rights 

as  specimens  of  Parliamentary  authority. 

"  Yet  some  examples  are  desired.  Daughters  and 
"  heirs  apparent  of  a  man  or  woman,  may  by  Act  of 
"  Parliament  inherit  during  the  life  of  the  ancestor. 

"  It  may  adjudge  an  infant,  or  minor  of  full  age. 

"  To  attaint  a  man  of  treason  after  his  death. 

"  To  naturalise  a  mere  alien,  and  make  him  a  sub- 
"  ject  born.  It  may  bastard  a  child  that  by  law  is 
"  legitimate,  viz.  begotten  by  an  adulterer,  the  lius- 
"  band  being  within  the  four  seas. 

"To  legitimate  one  that  is  illegitimate,  and  born 
"  before  marriage  absolutely.  And  to  legitimate 
"  secundum  quid,  but  not  shnpliciter."  ^ 

Coke  is  judicious  in  his  choice  of  instances. 
Interference  with  public  rights  is  at  bottom  a  less 
striking  exhibition  of  absolute  power  than  is  the 
interference  with  the  far  more  important  rights  of 
individuals ;  a  ruler  who  might  think  nothing  of 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  his  country,  Avould 
in  all  probability  hesitate  a  long  time  before  he 
touched  the  property  or  interfered  with  the  contracts 
of  private  persons.  Parliament  however  habitually 
interferes,  for  the  pul)lic  advantage,  with  private 
rights.  Indeed  such  interference  has  now  (greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community)  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  excite  remark,  and  few 
persons  reflect  what  a  sign  this  interference  is  of  the 

1  Coke,  Fourth  Institute,  p.  36. 
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supremacy  of  Parliament.      The  statute-book  teems   chapter 

with  Acts  under  which  Parliament  gives  privileges  or    1_ 

rights  to  particular  persons  or  imposes  particular 
duties  or  liabilities  upon  other  persons.  This  is  of 
course  the  case  with  every  railway  Act,  l)ut  no  one 
will  realise  the  full  action,  generally  the  very  bene- 
ficial action  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty,  who  does 
not  look  throuoh  a  volume  or  two  of  what  are  called 
Local  and  Private  Acts.  These  Acts  are  just  as 
much  Acts  of  Parliament  as  any  Statute  of  the  Realm. 
They  deal  with  every  kind  of  topic,  as  with  railways, 
harbours,  docks,  the  settlement  of  private  estates  and 
the  like.  To  these  you  should  add  Acts  such  as  those 
which  declare  valid  marriages  which,  owing  to  some 
mistake  of  form  or  otherwise,  have  not  been  properly 
celebrated,  and  Acts,  common  enough  at  one  time  but 
now  rarely  passed,  for  the  divorce  of  married  persons. 

One  further  class  of  statutes  deserve  in  this  con- 
nection more  notice  than  they  have  received — these 
are  Acts  of  Indemnity. 

An  Act  of  Indemnity  is  a  statute,  the  object  of  Acts  of  in- 
which  is  to  make  legal  transactions  which  when  they  '  ^™"'  ^' 
took  place  were  illegal,  or  to  free  individuals  to  whom 
the  statute  applies  from  liability  for  having  broken 
the  law;  enactments  of  this  kind  were  annually 
passed  with  almost  unbroken  regularity  for  more  than 
a  century  (1727-1828)  to  free  Dissenters  from  pen- 
alties, for  having  accepted  municipal  offices  without 
duly  qualifying  themselves  by  taking  the  sacrament 
accordino;  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Enoiand.  To 
the  subject  of  Acts  of  Indemnity  however  we  shall 
return  in  a   later   chapter.^      The  point  to  be   now 

^  See  chap.  v.  post. 
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noted  is  that  sucli  oiiactmcnts  being  us  it  were  tlie 
legislation  of  illegality  arc  the  highest  exertion  and 
crowning  proof  of  sovereign  power. 

So  far  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  from  its 
positive  side  :  let  us  now  look  at  the  same  doctrine 
from  its  negative  aspect. 

II.  T]\v  absence  of  any  competiixj  h'ijislative 
2)owe>'. — The  King,  each  House  of  Parliament,  the 
Constituencies,  and  the  Law  Couris,  either  have  at 
one  time  claimed,  or  might  appear  to  claim,  inde- 
pendent legislative  power.  It  will  be  found  however 
on  examination  that  the  claim  can  in  none  of  these 
cases  be  made  good. 

(i.)  The  Kin<j. — Legislative  authority  originally 
resided  in  the  King  in  Council,^  and  even  after  the 
commencement  of  Parliamentary  legislation  there 
existed  side  by  side  with  it  a  system  of  royal  legis- 
lation under  the  form  of  Ordinances,-  and  (at  a  later 
period)  of  Proclamations. 

These  had  much  the  force  of  law,  and  in  the  year 
1539  the  Act  31  Henry  VIII.,  c.  8,  formally  empowered 
the  Crown  to  legislate  by  means  of  proclamations. 
This  statute  is  so  short  and  so  noteworthy  that  it  may 
well  be  quoted  in  extenso.  "The  King,"  it  runs,  "for 
"  the  time  being,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  or  the 
"  more  part  of  them,  may  set  forth  proclamations  under 
"  suc'h  penalties  and  pains  as  to  him  and  them  shall 
"  seem  necessary,  which  shall  be  observed  as  though 

1  See  Stubbs,   Constitutional  History,  i.  pp.  126-128,  and  ii.  pp. 
245-247. 

2  Stubbs,  ihiil.  ii.  chap.  xv. 
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"  they  were  mjule  l)y  Act  of  Parlinmcnt ;  l)ut  tliis  sliall   Chapter 

"  not  Ijcprejudioial  to  any  person's  iiilieritaii(;e,  ofliccs,     J_ 

"  liberties,  goods,  chattels  or  life  ;  ami  whosoever  shall 
"  willingly  offend  any  article  contained  in  the  said  pro- 
"  clamations,  shall  pay  snch  forfeitures,  or  be  so  long 
"  imprisoned,  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  said  pro- 
*'  cluniations  ;  and  if  any  offending  will  depart  the 
"  realm,  to  the  intent  he  will  not  answer  his  said 
"  offence,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  traitor."^ 

Thifi  enactment  marks  the  highest  point  of  legal 
authority  ever  reached  by  the  Crown,  and,  })rol)abl}' 
because  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  wliole  tenor  of 
Eno'lish  law,  was  rei)ealed  in  the  reiun  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  revolutionary 
would  have  been  the  results  of  the  statute  had  it 
remained  in  force.  It  must  have  been  followed  Ity 
two  consequences.  An  English  king  would  have 
become  nearly  as  despotic  as  a  French  monarch.  The 
statute  would  further  have  established  a  distinction 
between  "laws"  properly  so-called  as  being  made  by 
the  legislature  and  "  ordinances  "  having  the  force  of 
law,  thouo'h  not  in  strictness  laws  as  being  rather 
decrees  of  the  executive  power  than  Acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  distinction  exists  in  one  form  or  another 
in  most  continental  states,  and  is  not  without  great 
practical  utility.  In  foreign  countries  the  legislature 
generally  confines  itself  to  laying  down  general  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  and  leaves  them  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public  to  be  supplemented  by  decrees 
or  regulations  which  are  the  work  of  the  executive. 
The  cumbersomeness  and  prolixity  of  English  statute 
law  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  futile  endeavours  of 


1   31  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  8. 
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Part  I.  Parliiiment  to  work  out  the  clctnils  of  Inrc^o  locjislativo 
cliaiiges.  Til  is  evil  lias  l)e('omc  so  apparent  that  in 
mcxhirn  tinu's  Acts  of  Parliament  constantly  contain 
provisions  einpowcrini^  the  I'livy  Council,  the  ju(l<rcs, 
or  some  other  hoch'  to  make  lulcs  under  the  Act  for 
the  determination  of  details  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  Parliament.  P*ut  this  is  only  an  awkward  miti- 
,L,ration  '  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  and  the  substance  no 
less  than  the  form  of  the  law  would,  it  is  probable,  be 
a  good  deal  improved  if  the  executive  government  of 
England  could  like  that  of  France,  l)y  means  of  decrees, 
ordinances,  or  proclamations  having  the  force  of  law, 
work  out  the  detailed  application  of  the  general 
princi2)les  eml)odie(l  in  the  Acts  of  the  legislature." 
Ill  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  restrictions  wisely 
placed  by  our  forefathers  on  the  growth  of  royal  power, 
are  at  the  present  day  the  cause  of  unnecessary 
restraints  on  the  action  of  the  executive  government. 
For  the  repeal   of   31    Henry  Mil,,  c.    8,  rendered 

^  A  critic  has  olijccti'd  to  tlie  words  "  awkwanl  iiiiti,L;ation  of  an 
ackno\vlLMl,L,'e(l  evil "  on  the  i^rouinl  tliat  tliey  idiulciiui  in  England  a 
systfiu  wliicli  as  it  exists  abroad  is  referred  to  as  lieiiig  not  without 
great  practical  utility.  The  expression  ohjected  to  is,  liowever, 
justifiable.  Under  the  Enj^lish  system  elaborate  and  detailed  statutes 
are  passed,  and  the  power  to  make  rules  under  the  statute,  c.(j.  by 
order  in  council  or  otherwise,  is  introduced  oidy  in  cases  where  it 
is  obvious  that  to  endjody  the  rules  in  the  statute  is  either  hii^ddy  in- 
ex[iedient  or  practically  impossible.  Undi'i'  the  forei^'u,  and  especially 
the  rrench  system,  the  form  of  laws,  or  in  other  words,  of  statutes,  is 
permanently  all'ected  by  the  knowledge  of  legislators  and  draftsmen 
that  any  law  will  be  supplemented  by  decrees.  English  statues  aft  apt, 
and  with  very  little  success,  to  provide  for  the  <letaili''  a  of 

the  laws  enacted  therein.     Foreign  laws  are,  what  eve:  uglit  to 

be,  statements  of  general  principles. 

-  Eecent  events,  as  for  example  the  issue  by  the  1'.  li  Gov.  ii- 
ment  of  the  decree  secularising  the  Pantheon,  have  called  attenti'  n  to 
the  considerable  though  subordinate  legislative  authority  possessd  by 
the  President  of  the  French  Pepublic.  See  on  the  subject  of  these 
legislative  powers,  M.  F.  Bceuf,  Droit  Administratif  {4""°  ed.),  p.  11. 
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govcriimciitiil  li'<^islutioii,  with  all  its  dt'trots  and  Chapter 
incritH,  ini|)os.sil)l(',  and  left  to  ]»ro('lumat'on.s  only  — '. — 
siu;li  wcii^iit  art  they  might  possess  at  Cf)mni()n  hiw. 
Tlic  exact  extent  of  this  authority  wtis  indoed  for  some 
time  donhtful.  In  1010,  however,  si  solemn  o[»inion 
or  protest  of  the  judges^  established  the  modern 
doctrine  that  royal  proclamations  have  in  no  sense  the 
force  of  law  ;  they  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
puhlic  to  th(3  law,  but  they  cannot  of  themselves 
i)n]>ose  upon  any  man  any  legal  obligation  or  duty  not 
im})osed  by  common  law  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
I7OG  Lord  Chatliam  attemi)ted  to  prohibit  l)y  f(jrce  of 
proclamation  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  (7  George  III.,  c.  7),  passed  in  consequence 
of  this  attempt,  may  be  considered  the  final  legislative 
disposal  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
make  law  by  force  of  proclamation. 

The  main  instances"  where,  in  modern  times,  pro- 
clamations or  orders  in  council  are  of  any  effect  are 
cases  either  where,  at  common  law,  a  proclamation  is 
the  regular  mode,  not  of  legislation,  but  of  announcing 

^  See  Coko,  Ttei).  xii.  p.  74  ;  and  Gardiner,  J[i.<toni  of  L'/njlatnl,  ii. 
pp.  104,  105. 

-  In  rare  instances,  ■wliicU  are  survivals  from  tlie  time  wlieii  the 
Kin;,' of  Enj;land  was  the  true  "soverei^'u"  in  the  technical  sense  of 
tliat  term,  the  Crown  exercises  legislative  functions  in  virtue  of  the 
preroj^'ative.  Thus  the  Crown  can  legislate,  by  proclamations  or  orders 
in  council,  for  a  newly  conquered  country  {Cdinpkll  v.  Hall,  Cowp. 
'20-i),  and  has  claimed  the  right,  though  the  validity  thereof  is  douht- 
ful,  to  legislate  for  the  Channel  Islands  liy  orders  in  council.  Jn  the 
Matter  of  the  Statr.t  <f  Jrrseij, !)  Moore  P.  C,  n.  s.  1 84,  ■2G2.  See  Steidieii, 
Commentaries  (8th  eil.),  i.  pp.  100-102.  Acts  (jf  Parliament  further 
ajiplying  to  the  Channel  Islanils  are,  I  am  told,  as  a  matter  of  custom  . 
extended  to  the  Islands  by  order  in  council.  There  is,  however,  of 
course  no  doubt  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  in  any  case  override 
■  effect  of  an  order  in  council,  and  that  such  an  Act  is  projirio  vigore 
of  elfect  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  to  which  it  extends. 
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Part  I.  tlie  executive  will  of  the  King,  as  when  parliameni:  is 
siimnioncil  by  prochnnation,  or  else  where  orders  in 
council  have  authority  given  to  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 


\ 
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li 


of  either 
House. 


Houses  of  (ii.)  Resolutions  of  cither  House  of  Parliament. — 
ar  lament,  r^^^^  House  of  Commons  at  any  rate,  has  from  time  to 
time  appeared  to  claim  for  resolutions  of  the  House, 
something  like  legal  authority.  That  this  pretension 
cannot  be  supported  is  certain,  1jut  there  exists  some 
difhculty  in  defining  with  precision  the  exact  effect 
which  ihe  Courts  concede  to  a  resolution  of  either  House. 

Two  points  are,  however,  well  established. 
Resolutions        First.  Tlic  rcsolutiou  of  neither  House  is  a  law. 

This  is  the  substantial  result  of  the  case  of  Stock- 
dale  v.  Hansard}  The  gist  of  the  decision  in  that 
case  is  that  a  libellous  docuiuent  did  not  cease  to  be 
a  libel  because  it  was  pul)lished  by  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  because  the;  House  subsequently 
resolved  that  the  power  of  publishing  the  report  which 
contained  it,  was  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  Parliament. 

Secondly.  Each  House  of  Parliament  ha.i  complete 
control  over  its  own  proceedings,  and  also  has  the 
right  to  protect  itself  by  committing  for  contcnijit  any 
person  who  commits  any  injury  against,  or  oftei's  any 
affront  to  the  House,  and  no  Court  of  law  will  inquire 
into  the  mode  in  which  either  House  exercises  the 
powers  which  it  by  law  possesses. - 

The  practical  difficulty  lies  in  the  reconciliation  of 

1  !)  A.  &  E.  1. 

-  See  Stncbhk  v.  lliinxnrd,  !)  A.  &  E.  1  ;  Case  of  Sheriff  of  MuUlesex, 
11  A.  &  E.  27:5  ;  Bur<htf  v.  Abbvt,  14  East,  1,  ill,  131  ;  Biadlauijh 
V.  GosM,  12  Q.  ];.  D.  272. 
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the  first  with  the  second  proposition,  and  is  best  met  chapt 

by  following  out  the  aual«)gy  suggested  by  -Mr.  Justice     L 

Stephen,  between  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  decision  of  a  Court  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal 

"  I  do  not  say,"  runs  liis  judgment,  ''  tliat  the  re- 
"  solution  of  the  House  is  the  judgment  of  a  Court  not 
"  subject  to  our  revision  ;  but  it  has  much  in  common 
"  with  such  a  iudoment.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not 
"  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  but  the  effect  of  its  privnloge  to 
"  regulate  its  o\vn  internal  concerns,  practically  invests 
"  it  with  a  judicial  character  when  it  has  to  apply  to 
"  particular  cases  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
"  We  must  presume  tliat  it  discharges  this  function 
"  properly,  and  with  duo  regard  to  the  laws,  in  the 
"  making  of  which  it  has  so  OTeat  a  share.  If  its 
"  determination  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  this 
"  resembles  the  case  of  an  error  by  a  judge  whose 
"  decision  is  not  subject  to  appeal.  There  is  nothing 
"  startling  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  an 
"  error  is  possible.  If,  for  instance,  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
"  case  give  a  perverse  verdict,  the  law  has  provided  no 
"  remedy.  The  maxim  that  there  is  no  wrong  without 
"  a  remedy,  does  not  mean,  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed, 
"  that  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every  moral  or  polit- 
"  ical  wrong.  If  this  were  its  meanino-  it  would  be 
"  manifestly  untrue.  There  is  no  legal  remedy  for  the 
"  breach  of  a  solemn  promise  not  under  seal,  and  made 
"  without  consideration  ;  nor  for  many  kinds  of  verl)al 
"  slander,  though  each  may  involve  utter  ruin;  nor  for 
"  oppressive  legislation,  though  it  may  reduce  men 
"  practically  to  slavery  ;  nor  for  the  worst  damage  to 
"  person  and  property  inflicted  by  the  must  unjust  and 
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House 


"  cruel  wtir.  The  maxim  means  only  that  legal  wrong 
~"~~  "  and  legal  remedy  are  correlative  terms  ;  and  it  would 
"  be  more  intelligibly  and  correctly  stated,  if  it  were 
"  reversed,  so  as  to  stand,  '  Where  there  is  no  legal 
"  remedy,  there  is  no  legal  wrong.'  "^ 
Law  as  to  The  law  therefore  stands  thus.  Either  House  of 
resolutions  Parliament  has  the  fullest  power  over  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  can,  like  a  Court,  commit  for  contempt 
any  person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  is 
guilty  of  insult  or  affront  to  the  House.  The  Case  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  -  carries  this  right  to  the  very 
farthest  point.  The  Sheriff  was  imprisoned  for  con- 
tempt under  a  warrant  issued  l)y  the  Speaker.  Every 
one  knew  that  the  alleged  contempt  was  nothing  else 
than  obedience  by  the  Sheriff  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  Stochdcde  v. 
Hansard,  and  that  the  Sheriff  was  imprisoned  by  the 
House  because  under  such  judgment  he  took  the 
goods  of  the  defendant  Hansard  in  execution.  Yet 
when  the  Sheriff  was  brought  by  Habeas  Corpus  before 
the  Queen's  Bench  the  Judges  held  that  they  could 
not  incjuire  what  were  the  contempts  for  which  the 
Sheriff  was  committed  by  the  House.  The  Courts,  in 
other  words,  do  not  claim  any  right  to  protect  their 
own  officials  from  being  imprisoned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  alleged  contempt  of  the  House,  even 
though  the  so-called  contempt  is  nothing  else  than  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  Courts.  A  declaration  or 
resolution  of  cither  House,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  law.  Suppose  that  A'  were  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  assault  A  out  of  the  House, 
irrespective  of  any  act  done  in  the  House,  and  not 

1  Bradlaugh  v.  Gnmtt,  12  Q.  B.  D.  271,  285.  -  1 1  A.  &  E.  273. 
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under  a  warrant  committing  A  for  contempt ;  or  chan 
suppose  that  A'^  were  to  commit  some  otlence  by 
which  he  incurred  a  fine  under  some  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  such  fine  were  recoverable  by  A  as  a 
common  informer.  No  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ordering  or  approving  of  X's  act  could  be 
pleaded  by  A"  as  a  legal  defence  to  proceedings,  either 
civil  or  criminal,  against  him.^  If  proof  of  tliis  were 
wanted  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  Act  3  &  4  "» ict.  c. 
9.  The  object  of  this  Act,  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  controversy  connected  with  the  case  of  Stockdcde 
V.  Hansard,  is  to  give  summary  protection  to  persons 
em}»loyed  in  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  pa})ors, 
which  are,  it  should  be  noted,  papers  published  by  the 
order  of  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  necessity  for  such  an  Act  is  the  clearest  proof 
that  an  order  of  the  House  is  not  of  itself  a  legal 
defence  for  the  publication  of  matters  which  would 
otherwise  be  libellous.  The  House  of  Commons  "  by 
"  invoking  the  authority  of  the  whole  Legislature  to 
"  give  validity  to  the  plea  they  had  vainly  set  up  in  the 
"  action  [^oi  Stockdah'  v.  Ilansaixl]  and  by  not  appeal- 
"  ing  against  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
"  Bench,  had,  in  effect,  admitted  the  correctness  of  that 
"  judgment  and  affirmed  the  great  principle  on  which 
"  it  was  founded,  viz.  that  no  single  branch  of  the 
"  Legislature  can,  by  any  assertion  of  its  alleged 
"  privileges,  alter,  suspend,  or  supersede  ixny  known 
"  law  of  the  land,  or  bar  the  resort  of  any  Englishman 
"  to  any  remedy,  or  his  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
"  any  right,  by  that  law  estpblished." '" 

1  Couf.  Attotmeij-Geneml  v.  BradJ.aucjh,  14  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.),  6GV. 
-  Aniould,  Mi')noir  of  Lord  Deiminii,  ii.  \k  70.     Nothing  is  liarder 
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Parti.  (iii.)   The  Vote  of  the  Parliamentary  Electors. — 

Tiie  Coil-  l^^xpressions  arc  constantly  used  in  the  course  of 
stitueucKs.  pyji^jcjii  discussions  which  im})ly  that  tlie  ])ody  of 
})orson3  entitled  to  choose  members  of  Parliament 
possess  under  the  English  constitution  some  kind  of 
le<iislative  authoriiv.  Such  lano-uaoe  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  not  without  a  real  meaning ;  ^  it  points  to  the 
important  consideration  that  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
stituencies influence  the  action  of  Parliament.     But 

to  define  lliau  the  extent  of  tlie  imldinite  powers  or  ri^lits  ]i().<sesHe(l 
by  eitlier  House  of  Parliiinient  under  the  head  of  ]iri\ih'^c'  nr  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament.  The  powers  exerci.sed  by  tlie  Hnuses,  and 
es])eeiaHy  in  practieo  by  the  Ibaise  of  Commons,  make  a  near  apiunaeh 
ti)  an  autiiority  above  that  of  the  (irdinary  law  nf  the  land.  Parlia- 
mentary  privilege  has  from  the  nature  of  thin,i,'s  never  bc^en  the  subjeet  <if 
precise  lej^al  definition.  One  or  two  ]>oints  are  worth  notice  as  being 
clearly  established. 

1.  Either  House  of  Parliiiment  may  commit  for  contempt,  and  the 
Courts  will  not  go  behind  the  committal  and  intjuire  into  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  contempt.  Hence  either  Hou.se  may  commit 
to  prison  for  contem])t  any  person  wlmm  the  House  think  guilty  of 
contemjit. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords  have  power  to  commit  an  oll'enderto  prison 
for  a  specified  term,  even  beyond  the  duration  of  the  session  (May, 
Paiiiamintarij  Practice  (9th  ed.),  p.  111).  But  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
do  not  commit  for  a  definite  jieriod,  and  prisoners  committed  by  the 
House  are,  if  iiot  sooner  discharged,  released  from  their  confinement  on 
a  prorogation.  If  they  were  held  longer  in  custody  they  would  lie  '!is- 
chargc'd  by  the  courts  ujion  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  (May,  I'drlldinnitiirii 
Pntctifi ,  chap,  iii.) 

'.i.  A  libel  u])on  either  House  of  Parliament  or  upon  a  member 
thereof,  in  his  character  of  a  nieml)er,  has  iieeii  (iften  treated  as  a  con- 
leini>t.      {lliid.) 

4.  The  Houses  and  all  the  members  thereof  have  all  the  jirivileges 
as  tn  freedom  of  speech,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  (See  generally  May's  Purlidiiinititni  Practice  (9th  c<l.),  chap,  iii.) 
Compare  as  Ui  Parlianu'Utary  privilege  iihaftesl^trifs  Vase,  6  St.  Tr. 
12(i9  ;  Flower's  Case,  8  T.  R.  314  ;  AMij  v.  )riiite,\  Sm.  L.  Cas.  (7th 
ed.),  201  ;  IFilhs'sCasc,  19  St.  Tr.  linS;  Biinlctt  v  Colman,  14  Ea.st, 
163  ;  Hex  v.  Cremj,  1  M.  &  S.  273  ;  Clarice  v.  Bradlaiaih,  7  Q.  B.  D. 
38,  8  A]ip.  Cas.  3.'j4  ;  The  Attcrueij- General  v.  BraiUanrjh,  14 
Q.  B.  D.  CU7. 

^  See  p.  G9,  post. 
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any  expressions  wliieh  attribute  to  Parliamentary  Chapter 
eieetors  a  legal  part  in  the  process  of  law-making  are  — L_ 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  view  taken  by  the  law  of 
the  position  of  an  elector.  The  sole  legal  right  of 
electors  under  the  English  constitution  is  to  eh^ct 
members  ^i  Parliament.  Electors  have  no  legal 
means  of  initiating,  of  sanctioning,  or  of  repealing  the 
leo'islation  of  Parliament.  No  Court  will  consider  for 
a  moment  the  argument  that  a  law  is  invalid  as  being 
opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  ;  their  opinion 
can  be  legall}^  expressed  through  Parliament,  and 
through  Parliament  alone.  This  is  not  a  necessary 
incident  of  representative  government.  In  Switzer- 
land no  chanoe  can  be  introduced  in  the  constitution  ^ 
which  has  not  been  submitted  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval to  all  male  citizens  wdio  have  attained  their 
majority  ;  and  even  an  ordinary  law  which  does  not 
involve  a  change  in  the  constitution  may,  after  it  has 
been  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  be  submitted 
on  the  demand  of  a  -certain  number  of  citizens  to  a 
popular  vote,  and  is  aui.'ulled  if  a  vote  is  not  obtained 
in  its  favour. - 


(iv.)  Tlie  Law  Courts. — A  large  proportion  of  The  courts. 
English  law  is  in  reality  made  by  tlic  judges,  and 
whoever  wishes  to  understand  tlie  nature  and  the 
extent  of  judicial  legislation  in  England,  should  read 
Professor  Pollock's  admirable  essay  on  the  Science  of 
Case  Laiv.^  The  topic  is  too  wide  a  one  to  be  con- 
sidered at  any  length  in  these  lectures.     All  that  we 

^   Constitution   FM<'rah  de  la  Confederation   Suisse,  Art?.  118-121  ; 
see  Adams,  The  Swiss  Confidemtion,  chap.  vi. 

-  Constitution  Fc'dc'rale  /;  la  Confi'dmdion  Suisse,  Art.  80. 
•^  Pollock,  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  p.  237. 
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need  note  is  that  the  adhesion  by  our  judges  to  pre- 
cedent, that  is,  their  habit  of  deciding  one  case  in 
accordance  with  the  principle,  or  supposed  principle, 
which  governed  a  former  case,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
gradual  formation  by  the  Courts  of  fixed  rules  for 
decision,  Avliich  are  in  effect  laws.  This  judicial  legis- 
lation miglit  appear,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  with 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  ]jut  this  is  not  so. 
English  judges  do  not  claim  or  exercise  any  power  to 
repeal  a  Statute,  whilst  Acts  of  Parliament  may  over- 
ride and  constanvly  do  override  the  law  of  the  judges. 
Judicial  legislation  is,  in  short,  subordinate  legislation, 
carried  on  with  the  assent  and  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  Parliament. 

B.  Alleged  legal  limitatioufi  on  the  legislative 
sovereignty  of  Parliament.- -k\\  that  can  be  urged 
as  to  the  speculative  ditticulties  of  placing  any  limits 
vdiatever  un  sovereignty  has  been  admirably  stated 
by  Austin  and  by  Professor  Holland.^  AVith  these 
ditHculties  we  have,  at  tliis  moment,  no  concern.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  examine  whether  it  Ijc  or  be  not 
true,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  found  in  every 
state  some  person,  or  combination  of  persons,  which, 
according  to  the  constitution,  whatever  be  its  form, 
can  legally  change  every  law,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes the  legally  supreme  power  in  the  state.  Our 
whole  business  is  now  to  carry  a  step  further  the 
proof  that,  under  the  English  constitution.  Parliament 
does  constitute  such  a  supreme  legislative  authority 

1  See  Aii.'^tin,  Jurisprudence,  i.  (4tli  (jcl,),  pp.  270-274,  and  Holland, 
Juri^jn-udeuce  (4th  cd.),  pp.  45-47  and  304,  305.  The  nature  of 
sovereignty  is  al!*o  stated  with  brevity  and  clearness  in  Lewis,  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,  jip.  37-53. 
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or  sovereign  power  as,  according  to  Austin  and  otliei'  Chapter 
jurists,  must  exist  in  every  civilised  state,  and  for  — ^ 
that  purpose  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the 
various  suggestions,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made,  as  to  the  possible  limitations  on  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  to  show  that  none  of  them 
are  countenanced  by  English  law. 

The  suoo'cstcd  limitations  are  three  in  number.^ 
Fivat.  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  asserted,  Moral  law. 
are  invalid  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
morality  or  to  the  doctrines  of  international  law. 
Parliament,  it  is  in  effect  asserted,  caimot  make  a  law 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  private  or  public  morality. 
Thus  Blackstone  lays  down  in  so  many  words  that 
the  "  law^  of  nature  being  co-eval  with  mankind,  and 
"  dictated  by  God  himself,  is  of  course  superior  in 
"  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the 
"  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  :  no  human 
"  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this;  and  such 
"  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force  and  all 
"  their  auth'^rity,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  this 
'•'  original ;  "  -  and  expressions  are  sometimes  used  by 
modern  judges  which  imply  that  the  Courts  might 
refuse  to  enforce  statutes  going  beyond  the  proper 
limits   (internationally    speaking)    of    Parliamentary 


1  Another  liniitatioTi  has  hoen  sugi^cstcd  more  or  less  distinctly  by 
judges  such  us  Co]<e  (12  Kep.  TG  ;  and  Ilearn,  Govennncnt  of  Knijland 
"(2d  ed.),  pp.  48,  40) ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  (it  has  heen  inti- 
mated) overrule  the  principles  of  tlie  cumnion  law.  This  doctrine 
once  had  a  real  meaning  (see  Maine,  Ldrly  Hixtonj  of  Li.ifitHtions, 
pp.  .381,  382),  but  it  has  never  received  systematic  judicial  sanction 
and  is  now  obsolete.  See  Colonial  Laws  Act,  1865,  28  &  29 
Vict.  cap.  G3. 

-  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  i.  p.  40  ;  and  see  Ilearn,  Government 
of  England  (2d  ed.),  pp.  48,  49. 
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Part  I.  authority.^  But  to  words  such  as  those  of  Bhu-k- 
.stone,  and  to  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  Bench  we  must 
give  a  very  quidified  interpretation.  There  is  no 
hrri\\  basis  for  the  theory  that  judges,  as  exponents  of 
morality,  may  overrule  Acts  of  Parliament.  Lan- 
guage which  might  seem  to  imply  this  amounts  in 
reality  to  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  the 
judges  when  attem}»ting  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
meaning  to  he  affixed  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  will 
presume  that  Parliament  did  not  intend  to  violate - 
the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  or  the  princii)les  of 
international  law,  and  will  therefore,  whenever  })os- 
siblc,  give  such  an  interpretation  to  a  statutory 
enactment  as  may  be  consistent  Avith  the  doctrines 
both  of  jtrivate  and  of  international  morality.  A 
modern  judge  would  never  listen  to  a  barrister  who 
arguc'I  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  invalid  because 
it  wa!^  immoral,  or  because  it  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  Pavliamentary  authority.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
our  tribunals  uniformly  act  on  the  principle  that  a 
law  alleged  to  be  a  bad  law  is  ex  hypothesi  a  law,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  obedience  by  the  Courts. 

SecomUi/.  Doctrines  have  at  times  ^  been  main- 
tained which  went  very  near  to  denying  the  right  of 
P[i,rliament  to  touch  the  Prerogative. 

In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts'*  the  doctrine  was  main- 
tained, not  only  by  the  King,  but  by  lawyers  and 

1  See  Kx  parte  Blain,  12  Cli.  D.  (C.  A.),  522,  531,  juclgiueiit  of 
Cotton,  L.  J. 

2  See  Colquhonn  v.  Broohs,  21  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.),  52  ;  and  compare 
the  language  of  Lord  Eslier,  jip.  57,  58,  with  tlic  judgment  of  Fry, 
L.  J.,  ihid.\^^.  61,  62. 

3  See  Stubbs,  Constitidmutl  Hisionj,  ii.  pp.  239,  480,  513-515. 
^  Gardiner,  Hiatorv,  iii.  pp.    1-5  ;   compare,  as  to  Bacon's  view  of 

the  prerogative,  Francis  Bacnv,  by  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  pp.  140,  260,27!). 
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statesmen  who,  like  Bacon,  favoured  the  inercasc  of  Chapter 
royal  authority,  that  tlie  Crown  possessed  under  the  .__ 
name  of  the  "  preroo-ativc  "  a  reserve,  so  to  speak,  of 
wide  and  indefinite  riglits  and  powers,  and  that  this 
prerogative  or  residue  of  sovereign  power  wns  sujx-rior 
to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  This  doctrine  com- 
bined with  the  deduction  from  it  that  the  Crown 
could  suspend  the  operation  of  statutes,  or  at  any  rate 
grant  dispensation  from  obedience  to  them,  certainly 
suggested  the  notion  that  the  high  powers  of  the  pre- 
rogative were  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  the  reach  of 
Parliamentary  enactment.  A\'e  need  not,  however, 
now  enter  into  the  political  controversies  of  another 
ao-e.  All  that  need  be  noticed  is  that  though  certain 
powers — as,  for  example,  the  right  of  making  treaties 
— are  now  left  by  law  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and 
are  exercised  in  fact  by  the  executive  government,  no 
modern  lawyer  would  maintain  that  these  powei'S  or 
any  other  branch  of  royal  authority  could  not  be  regu- 
lated or  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  the  judges  might  legally  treat  as  in- 
valid a  statute,say,regulatingthe  mode  in  which  treaties 
are  to  be  made,  or  making  the  assent  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty.^ 

'T/nnUi/.  Language  has  occasionally  1)een  used  in  I'roceding 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  implies  that  one  Parliament  puriiiuutut. 
ca;i  make  laws  which  Ciinnot  l)e  touched  l)y  any  sub- 
sequent Parliament,  and  that  therefore  the  legislative 
authority  of  an  existing  Parliament  may  be  limited 
by  the  enactments  of  its  predecessors. 

^  Compare  the  jjarliameiitan'  practice  in  accordance  witli  whicli 
the  consent  or  reconiniendatiou  of  tlie  Crown  is  re(inire(l  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  bills  touching  the  prerogative  ur  the  interests  of  the 
Crown. 
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Parti.  Tliat  Parliaments  have  more  than  once  intended 

The  Acts  of  ii lid  endeavoured  to  pass  Aets  which  siiouhl  tie  the 
hands  of  their  successors  is  certain,  but  th(^  endeavour 
lias  always  ended  in  failure.  ( )!'  statutes  intended  to 
arrest  tlie  possible  course  of  future  legislation,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Acts  which  embody  the 
treaties  of  Union  with  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I'hc 
legislators  who  passed  these  Acts  assuredly  intended 
to  give  to  (•(M'tain  portions  of  them  more  than  the 
ordinary  effect  of  statutes.  Yet  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion in  respect  of  these  veiy  Acts  affords  the  strongest 
2)roof  of  the  futility  inherent  in  every  attempt  of  one 
sovereion  Icoislature  to  restrain  the  action  of  another 
equally  sovereign  body.  Thus  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland  enacts  in  effect  that  every  professor  of  a 
Scotch  University  shall  acknowledge  and  profess  and 
subscri!)e  ilie  Confession  of  Faith  as  his  profession  of 
laith,  and  in  substance  enacts  that  this  provision  shall 
be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  treaty 
or  union  in  all  time  coming.^  But  this  very  provision 
has  been  in  its  main  part  repealed  by  16  &  17  ^'ict. 
e.  89,  s.  1,  which  relieves  most  pnjfessors  in  the 
Scotch  universities  from  the  necessity  of  subscribing 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
the  Old}'  inroad  made  upon  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Union  ;  from  one  point  of  view  at  any  rate  the  Act 
10  Anne,  c.  12,"  restoring  the  exercise  of  lay  j)atron- 
age,  was  a  direct  infringement  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Union.  The  intended  uiichangeal)leness,  and  the  real 
liability  of  these  Acts  or  treaties  to  be  changed  by 
Parliament,  comes  out  even  more  strikingly  in  the 

^  See  G  Anne,  c.  11,  iirt.  25. 
-  Compare  Imies,  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  pp.  118-121. 
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history  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  The  fifth 
Article  of  that  Act  (;31)  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c  G7)  run«  its 
follows  :— "  I'hiit  it  he  the  fifth  Article  of  L'nion,  th.-it 
"  the  Cliui'clies  of  England  and  Ireland  as  now  by  law 
"  established,  be  united  into  one  Protestant  episcopal 
"  ('liurch,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  England 
"  and  Ireland;  and  that  the  doctrine, worship,  discipline 
"  and  government  of  the  said  United  Church  shall  be 
"  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are 
"  now  by  law  established  for  the  Church  of  England  ; 
"  and  that  the  (continuance  and  preservation  of  the 
"  said  Uidtcd  Church,  as  the  established  Church  of 
"  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  be  taken 
"  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
"  Union." 

That  the  statesmen  who  drew  and  passed  this 
Article  meant  to  bind  the  action  of  future  Parliaments 
is  apparent  from  its  language.  That  the  attempt  has 
failed  of  success  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  knows 
the  contents  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  18Gi). 

One  Act,  indeed,  of  the  British  Parliament  might, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  history,  claim  a  peculiar 
sanctity.  It  is  certainly  an  enactment  of  which  the 
terms,  we  may  safely  predict,  will  never  be  rejiealcd 
and  the  spirit  will  never  l)e  violated.  This  Act  is  18 
Geo,  III.,  c.  12,  passed  in  1778.  It  provides  that 
Parliament  "  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax  or  assess- 
"  mcnt  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  l;is  Majesty's 
"  colonies,  provinces  and  plantations  in  North  America 
"  or  the  West  Indies;  except  only  such  duties  as  it  may 
"  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ; 
"  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and 
"  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  province  or 
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Parti.  ''  |»liiiil;itiuii,  ill  wliich  tho  sami!  sliall  lie  ivsjx'ctively 
"  levied,  ill  such  manner  us  other  duties  eulleeted  1)}' 
"  tile  autliurity  of  tlie  res^tcctivu  oi'iktuI  courts,  or 
"  <j(!noral  assenil)lieH,  ot"  such  colonies,  provinces,  or 
''  jilantations,  arc  ordinarily  paid  and  a[)plied."  ' 

This  lanuuii^'c  hocomes  the  more  impressive  when 
contrasted  with  (j  (ieo.  ill.,  c.  12,  which,  being  passed 
ill  I7()()  to  repeal  the  Acts  imposing  the  Stamp 
Duties,  carefully  avoids  any  surrender  of  Parliament's 
right  to  tax  the  colonics.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  (M)ursc  of  events  of  which  these  two  Aets  are 
a  statutory  record,  'i'he  point  calling  for  attention 
is  that  though  policy  and  prudence  condemn  the 
repeal  of  18  Geo,  111.,  c.  12,  or  the  enactment  of  any 
law  inconsistent  Avith  its  s})irit,  there  is  under  our 
constitution  no  legal  ditHculty  in  the  way  of  repeal- 
ino;  or  overriding  this  Act.  If  Parliament  were  to- 
morrow  to  impose  a  tax,  say  on  \'i<;toria  or  on  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  the  statute  imposing  it  would 
he  a  leu'allv  valid  enactment,  as  stated  in  short  hv  a 
very  judicious  writer — "  It  is  certain  that  a  Parliament 
"  cannot  so  bind  its  successors  by  the  terms  of  any 
"  statute,  as  to  limit  the  discretion  of  a  future  Parlia- 
"  ment,  and  thereby  disal)le  the  Legislature  from 
"  entire  freedom  of  action  at  any  future  time  when 
"  it  might  be  needful  to  invoke  the  interposition  of 
"  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  public  welfare." - 

1  18  (!iH..  III.,  cap.  1-2,  .'<.  1. 

2  Todd,  Parliamentarji  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  p.  192. 
It  is  a  matter  of  curious  s])cculation  to  consider  why  it  is  that  Parliament, 
thou^'h  on  sevi'ral  occasions  intending  to  pass  Acts  which  siiouM  be  im- 
mutable, has  never  in  reality  succeeded  in  restricting  its  own  legislative 
authority. 

The  (piestion  may  be  considered  either  logically  or  historically. 
The  logical  reason  why  Parliament  has  failed  in  its  endeavours  to 
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Parliiinieiitiiiy    .sovcrcigiity    is    thcretbro    an    uii-    Chapter 
(l(>ul)tc'(l  le<ji;al  fact.  L_ 

It  is  complete  both  on  its  positive  and  on  its 
negative  side.  Parliament  can  Icf^ally  legislate  on 
tiny  topic  whatever  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 

enact  unchfin^;eal>le  ennctments  is  that  a  fioveriiign  jinwor  caniiot, 
whilst  iTtaiiiin^,'  its  sovfivi^'u  dianictor,  ri'strict  its  own  jinwcrs  liy  any 
liai'tiriihir  cnactiiu'iit.  An  Act,  whatever  its  terms,  jiassed  liy  Parlia- 
ment niij,'lit  be  repeah'il  in  a  siibse([uent  or  iniK'ed  in  tlie  same  session, 
and  there  would  be  nolhin;,'  to  make  the  authority  of  the  rejiealiiij,' 
I'arliament  less  than  the  authority  nl'  the  i'arliament  by  whieh  the 
statute,  inti^nded  t(j  be  immutable,  was  enacted.  In  two  ways  only 
can  \\  sovereijj;n  jHjwer  divest  itself  of  authority.  It  may  simjily  put 
an  end  to  its  own  existence.  Parliament  could  e,\tinj,'uish  itsfll'  by 
Icj^ally  dissolving,'  itself  and  leaving'  no  means  wherelty  a  subseciuent 
I'arliament  could  be  summoned.  (See  Bryce,  Anuvkan  CoiniiioHWraltli,  i, 
p.  H24,  note  1.)  A  step  very  nearly  a]>proachin|,'  to  this  was  taken 
by  the  13arebones  I'arliament  when,  in  KJ.^IJ,  it  resi^med  its  power  into 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  A  sovereign  again  may  transler  s(jverei(,'n 
authority  to  another  person  or  body  of  persons.  Tlie  Parliament  of 
England  went  very  near  doing  this  when,  in  1. '),■}!),  the  Crown  was  em- 
])owered  to  legislate  liy  proclamation  ;  ami  though  the  fact  is  often 
overlooked,  the  Parliaments  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland  did,  at 
the  Act  of  Union,  each  transfer  sovereign  power  to  a  new  sovereign 
body,  namely,  the  Parliament  of  Creat  JJritain.  This  Parliament, 
however,  Just  because  it  acc^uired  the  full  authority  of  the  two  legis- 
latures by  which  it  was  constituted,  became  in  its  turn  a  legally 
supreme  (jr  sovereign  legislature,  authorised  therefore,  though  contrary 
perhaps  to  the  intention  of  its  creators,  to  modify  or  abrogate  the  Act 
of  Union  by  which  it  was  constituted.  If  indeed  the  Act  of  Union 
had  left  alive  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  though  for 
one  purpose  only,  namely,  to  modify  when  necessary  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  had  conferred  upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Piritain  authority  to 
pass  any  law  whatever  which  did  not  infringe  upon  or  repeal  the  Act 
of  Union,  then  the  Act  of  Union  would  have  lieen  a  fundamental  law 
unchangeable  legally  by  the  British  Parliament ;  but  in  this  case  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been,  not  a  sovereign,  Init  a 
subimlinate,  legislature, an<l  the  ultimate  sovereign  body,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term,  would  have  been  the  two  Parliaments  of  England 
and  of  Scotland  respectively.  The  statesmen  of  these  two  countries 
saw  fit  to  constitute  a  new  sovereign  Parliament,  and  every  attemi)t 
to  tie  the  hands  of  such  a  body  necessarily  breaks  down,  on  the  logical 
and  practical  impossibility  of  combining  absolute  legislative  authority 
with  restrictions  on  that  authority  which,  if  valid,  would  make  it  cease 
to  be  absolute.     "  Limited  sovereignty,"  in  short,  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
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Parti,  mcnt,  is  a  fit  subject  for  lonislation.^  There  is  no 
power  which,  uiuler  the  English  constitution,  can 
come  into  rivalry  with  the  legislative  sovereignty  of 
Parliament.^ 

No  one  of  the  limitations  alleged  to  be  imposed  by 
law  on  the  absolute  authority  of  Parliament  has  any 
real  existence,  or  receives  any  countenance,  either 
from  the  statute-book  or  from  the  practice  of  the 
Courts.^ 

rarliaiueiitary  as  ot"  every  other  Povereii;n,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Its  freiiuent  and  convenient  nse  arise>:  from  its  in  reality  signifyinj^ 
and  lieinj4,  hy  anyone  who  uses  words  with  any  accuracy,  understood  to 
signify  tiiat  some  person,  e.g.  a  kiuL,'  '„  ho  was  at  one  time  a  real 
sovereign  or  despot,  and  who  is  in  name  treated  as  an  actual  sovereign, 
has  hecome  only  a  ]iart  of  the  power  which  is  legally  supreme  or 
sovereign  in  a  jiarticular  state. 

The  historical  reason  why  Parliament  has  never  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing immutable  laws,  or  in  other  words,  has  always  retained  its  character 
of  a  supreme  legislature,  lies  deep  in  the  liistory  of  the  I'higlish  people 
and  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  English  constitution.  England 
has,  at  any  rate  since  the  Norman  Con(]uest,  been  always  governed 
by  an  absolute  legislator.  This  lawgiver  was  originally  the  Crown, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  by  whi'di  the  English  constitutiun 
has  lieen  developed  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Crown  has  never  been  curtailed,  but  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Crown  acting  alone  (or  rather  in  Council)  to  the  Crown  acting 
hrst  together  with,  and  then  in  suliordination  to,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Hence  Parliament,  or  in  technical  terms  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  liecome — it  would  ])erhaps  be  better  to  say  has  always  re- 
mained— a  suiireme  legislature.  It  is  well  worth  notice  that  on  the 
one  occasion  when  English  reformers  liroke  from  the  regular  course  of 
English  historical  develo'uneut,  they  framed  a  written  constitution, 
aiiLicipating  in  many  respects  the  constitutionalism  of  the  United 
States,  and  i)laced  the  constitution  beyond  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
legislature.  It  is  rjuite  clear  that,  under  the  Instrument  of  (Govern- 
ment of  1().'')3,  Cromwell  intended  .'ertain  fundamentals  to  be  beyoml 
the  reach  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  worth  observing  that  the  con- 
stitution of  ]().'i3  placed  the  Executive  beyojid  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  The  Piotector  nmU'r  it  occupied  a  jio.-ition  which  may 
■well  be  compared  eitlier  with  that  of  the  American  President  or  of 
the  German  Emperor.     Sec  Harrison,  Cromivcll,  pp.  194-203. 

1  See  pp.  39-48,  ante.  -  See  pp.  48-58,  ante. 

3  See  pp.  58-G4,  aitte. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Par-   Chapter 
liaracnt  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  law  of  the  consti-    — '— 
tiition.     But  it  is,  we  must  admit,  a  dogma  which 
does  not  always  find  ready  acceptance,  and  it  is  well 
worth    wliilc    to    note    and    examine    the   difliculties 
which  impede  the  admission  of  its  truth,  . 

C.  Difficulties  as  to  tltc  doctrine  of  Parliamentanj  niiiicuities 
Sovereigntij. — The  reasons  why   many   persons  find  i'hi„"e„tmy 
it   hard    to   accept    the     doctrine    of    Parliamentary  ^.".-g^tv. 
sovereignty  are  twofold. 

The  dogma  sounds  like  a  mere  ap]>lication  to  the  Diiii.uity 
British  constitution  of  Austin's  theory  of  sovereignt}',  Austin's 
and   yet    intelliu'ent  students   of  Austin    must   have  ^"■''"■^" 
noticed    that   Austin's    own    conclusion    as    to    the 
persons    invested   with    sovereign   power   under    the 
Britisli   constitution    does    not  agree   with   the   view 
put  forward,  on  the  authority  of  English  lawyers,  in 
these   lectures.      For   while    lawyers    maintain    that 
sovereignty  resides  in  "  Parliament,"  i.e.  in  the  body 
constituted  by  the  King,  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and 
the   House    of    Commons,    xVustin    holds  ^    that    the 
sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Commons  or  the  electors. 

Every  one,  again,  knows  as  a  matter  of  common  Diiii.uity 
sense  that  whatever  law}'ers  ma}'  say,  the  sovereign  lii'i'i'lJalio'ii' 
power  of  Parliament  is  not  unlimited,  and  that  Kint*',  "'',','°T' 

i  '  o>  (it  I'ailiu- 

Lords,  and  Commons  united  do  not  possess  anything  "i^"'- 
like    that    "  restricted    omiii})otence " — if   the    term 
may   be    excused — which    is    the    utmost   authority 

^  See  Aiistin,  Jurisprudence,  i.  (Ith  cd.),  pp.  2r)  1-255.  Compare 
Aiii^tin's  language  ixa  to  the  sovereign  tody  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.     (Austin,  Jurisprudence,  i.  (4th  ed.),  p.  2G8.) 
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p>^(rt  I.  ascribable  to  any  human  institution.  Tliere  are 
many  enactments,  and  these  Liws  not  in  themselves, 
obviously  unwise  or  tyrannical,  which  Parliament 
never  would  and  (to  speak  plainly)  never  could  pass. 
If  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  involves 
the  attribution  of  unrestricted  power  to  Parliament, 
the  dogma  is  no  better  than  a  legal  fiction,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  worth  the  stress  here  laid  upon  it. 

Both    these   difficulties   are    real    and   reasonable 
difficulties.     They  are,  it  will  be  found,  to  a  certain 
extent   connected    together   and   well    repay    careful 
consideration. 
Criticism  As  to  Austiu's  tlicory  of  sovereignty  in  relation 

tTuon-'^"' '  ^^  ^^^  British  constitution. — Sovereignty,  like  many 
of  Austin's  conceptions,  is  a  generalisation  drawn  in 
the  main  from  English  law,  just  as  the  ideas  of  the 
economists  of  Austin's  generation  are  (to  a  great 
extent)  generalisations  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  English  commerce.  In  England  we  are 
accustomed  to  the  existence  of  a  supreme  legislative 
l)ody,  i.Q.  a  body  which  can  make  or  unmake  every 
law ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  bound  by  any 
law.  This  is,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  true 
conception  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  theory  of  absolute  sovereignty  has  been  accepted 
by  English  jurists  is  due  to  the  peculiar  history  of 
English  constitutional  law.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
its  being  true  that  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  a 
deduction  from  abstract  theories  of  jurisprudence,  a 
critic  would  come  nearer  the  truth  who  asserted  that 
Austin's  theory  of  sovereignty  is  suggested  by  the 
position  of  the  English  Parliament,  just  as  Austin's 
analysis  of  the  term  "law"  is  at  l)ottoni  an  analysis 
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4.1 


of    a    typical    law,    namely,    an     Eiigiisli    criminal 
statute. 

It  slioiikl,  however,  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
term  "  sovereignty,"  as  long  as  it  is  accurately  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  in  which  Austin  sometmies  ^  uses 
it,  is  a  merely  legal  conception,  and  means  simj-.ly  the 
power  of  law-making  unrestricted  by  any  legal  limit. 
If  the  term  "sovereignty"  be  thus  used,  the  sove- 
reign power  under  the  English  constitution  is  clearly 
"  Parliament."  But  the  word  "  sovereignty  "  is  some- 
times employed  in  a  political  rather  than  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense.  That  body  is  "politically"  sovereign 
or  snj)r('me  in  a  state  the  will  of  which  is  ultimately 
obeyed  by  the  ( itizens  of  the  state.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  ma}'  l)e  said 
to  be,  together  with  the  Crown  and  the  Lords,  or 
perhaps  in  strict  accuracy  independently  of  the  King 
and  the  Peers,  the  body  in  wlui^h  sovereign  power  is 
vested.  For,  as  things  now  str,nd,  the  will  of  the 
electorate,  and  certainly  of  the  electorate  in  com- 
bination with  the  Lords  and  the  Crov.'n,  is  sure 
ultimately  to  prevail  on  all  subjects  to  bo  (ki-ermined 
by  the  British  government.  The  matter  indeed  may 
be  carried  a  little  further,  and  we  may  assert  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  constitution  are  now  sucli 
as  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  electors  shall  by 
regular  and  constitutional  means  always  in  the  end 
assert  itself  as  the  predominant  influence  in  the 
country.  But  this  is  a  })olitical,  not  a  legal  fact. 
The  (dectors  can  in  the  long  run  -  always  enforce  their 
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1  Compare  Austin,  JuriaprHifoicc,  i.  (4tli  cil.),  \i.  208. 
-  Tlu'  working  of  a  couf-titution  is  ;.,'ij,atly  )iH\'ctc'(l   by  the  rate  at 
wliich  the  will  of  the  ipolitical  sovereign  can  make  itself  felt.     In  this 
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Part  I.  will.  But  the  Courts  will  take  no  notice  of  the  will 
of  the  electors.  The  judges  know  nothing  about  any 
will  of  the  people  except  in  so  far  as  that  will  is 
expressed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  would  never 
suffer  the  validity  of  a  statute  to  be  tpiestioned  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  been  passed  or  being  kept 
alive  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  electors. 
The  political  sense  of  the  word  "  sovereignty  "  is,  it 
is  true,  fully  as  important  as  the  legal  sense  or 
more  so.  But  the  two  sionifieations,  thou<i;h  inti- 
mately  connected  together,  arc  essentially  ditterent, 
and  in  some  parts  of  his  work  Austin  has  apparently 
confused  the  one  sense  with  the  other. 

"Adopting  the  language,"  he  writes,  "of  most  of 
"  the  writers  who  have  treated  (^f  the  British  constitu- 


inatter  we  iiuiy  comiiaru   the  constitutions  of  the    I'liited   States,   of 
tlie   Swiss  Confeilenicy,    and    of    the    Uaiteil    Kin.uihmi    resjiectively. 
In  each  case    the   people    of    the    country,   or    to  s])cak   nioi'e  acciu- 
atfly    the  electorate,   are  politically    sovereif,ni.      Tlie  action    of   the 
]icii])le  of  the  United  States  in  chan.^ing  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
impeded  hy  many  ditlicultios,  aiul  is  practically  slow  ;    the  l"\'(leral 
Constitution  has,  except  after  the  civil  war,  not  heen  materially  changed 
durin.i^'    the    century    which    has    elajised    since   its   formation.     The 
Articles  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  admit  of  more  easy  change  than 
the  Articles  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  since   1848   have 
undergone   consideralde  modification.      But  though  in   one  jioint   of 
view  the  present  constitution,  revised  in   1874,  may  he  considered  a 
new  constitution,  it  does  not  dill'i'r  fundamentally  from  that  of  1848. 
As  things  now  stand  the  jieople  of  England  can  change  any  j)arl  of  the 
law  of  the  constitution  with  extreme  rapidity.    Theoretically  there  is  no 
check  on  the  action  of  Parliament  whati'ver,  and  it  may  lie  conjectured 
that  in  practice  any  change  however  fumhimental  would  he  at  once 
carried  through,  which  was  approved  of  by  one  House  of  Commons, 
an<l,  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  was   sup]iorted   liy  the   newly 
elected   House.      The  paradoxical  assertion,  tiiei'efore,  that  England  is 
mure  (K'niiicratically  governed  than  eitlier  the  United  States  or  Switzer- 
land, ciiutaius  an  element  of  truth.     The  immediate  wishes  of  a  decideil 
m;ijority  uf  the  elect'uate  of  the  Ignited  Kingdum  can  lie  more   rapidly 
carried  into  legal  effect   than  can   the   immeiliate  wishes  of  a  majdrity 
among  the  p(!ople  either  of  America  or  of  Switzerland. 
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"  tion,  I  commonly  suppose  that  the  present  parlia-    chapter 

' '  ment,  or  the  parliament  for  f  le  time  being,  is  possessed     .^ L_ 

"  of  the  sovereignty:  or  I  commonly  suppose  that  the 
"  King  and  the  Lords,  with  the  meml)ers  of  the  Com- 
"  mons'  house,  formn,  tripartite  l)ody  which  is  sovereign 
"  or  supreme.  But,  speaking  accurately,  the  members 
"  of  the  Commons'  house  are  merely  trustees  for  the 
"  l)ody  Ity  which  they  are  elected  and  appointed:  and, 
"  consequently,  the  sovereignty  always  resides  in  the 
"  King  and  the  Peers,  with  the  electoral  body  of  the 
"  Commons.  Tiiat  a  trust  is  imposed  by  tlie  party 
"  delegating,  and  that  the  party  representing  engages 
"  to  discharge  the  trust,  seems  to  be  imported  by  the 
"  correlative  expressions  dch'[/atio7inm\  representation. 
"  It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  delegating  em- 
"  powers  the  representative  party  to  defeat  or  aban.don 
"  any  of  the  purposes  f(jr  which  the  latter  is  appointed: 
"  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Commons  empov/cr 
'•'  their  representatives  in  parliament  to  relinquish  their 
"  share  in  the  sovereignty  to  the  King  and  the 
"  Lords."  1 

Austin  owns  that  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  by 
him  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  used  by  writers 
who  have  treated  of  the  British  constitution.  It  is 
further  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  validity  of  the 
Septennial  Act.  Nothing  is  more  ceitain  than  that 
no  English  judge  ever  conceded,  or  under  the  present 
constitution  can  concede,  that  Parliament  is  in  anvlesal 


sense  a  "  trustee  "  -  for  the  electors. 


Of  such  a  feigned 
The  plain  truth 


"trust  "the  Courts  know  nothino-. 

o 

1  Austin,  Jurupnulcna;  i.  (4tli  ed.),  p.  25.3. 

"  Tills  Austin  concedes,  Ijut  the  udniissioii  is  fatal  to  the  con- 
teutiou  that  Pai'liamcnt  is  not  in  strictness  a  sovereign.  (See  Austin, 
Jurisjinulenre,  i.  (4th  ed.),  j>[).  252,  25.3.) 
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Part  I.  is  tluit  as  a  matter  of  law  Parliament  is  tlu;  sovereign 
power  in  the  state,  and  that  the  "  supposition  "  treated 
by  Austin  as  inaecurate  is  the  correct  statement  of 
a  legal  fact  wliich  forms  the  l)asis  of  our  whole  legis- 
lative and  judicial  system.  It  is  however  equally  true 
that  in  a  political  sense  the  electors  are  tlie  most 
important  part  of,  we  may  even  say  are  actually,  the 
sovereign  power,  since  their  will  is  under  the  present 
constitution  sure  to  obtain  ultimate  (jbedience.  The 
language  therefore  of  Austin  is  as  correct  "n  regard  to 
"  })olitical"  sovereignty  as  it  is  erroneous  in  regard  to 
what  we  may  term  "  legal  "  sovereignty.  The  electors 
are  a  part  of  and  the  predominant  part  of  the  poli- 
tically sovereign  power.  But  the  legally  sovereign 
power  is  assuredly,  as  maintained  by  all  the  l)est 
writers  on  the  constitution,  nothing  l)ut  Parliament. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  error  of  whicli 
(from  a  lawyer's  point  of  view)  Austin  has  Ijcen 
guilty  arises  from  his  feeling,  as  every  person  must 
feel  who  is  not  the  slave  to  mere  words,  that  Parlia- 
ment is  (as  already  pointed  out  ^)  nothing  like  an 
omni])otent  body,  Init  tliat  its  powers  are  practically 
limited  in  more  ways  than  one.  And  this  limitation 
Austin  expresses,  not  very  happily,  by  saying  that 
the  meml^ers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  subject 
to  a  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the  electors.  This, 
however,  leads  us  to  our  second  difficulty,  namely, 
the  coexistence  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  with 
the  fact  of  actual  limitations  on  the  power  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  to  the  actual  limitations  on  the  sov  reign 
power  of  Parliament. — ^The  actual  exercise  of  authoiity 

1  St-e  p.  67,  ante. 
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ment,  is  bounded  or  controlletl  by  two  bmitatious. 
Of  these  the  one  is  an  external,  the  other  is  an  internal 
limitation. 

The  external  limit  to  the  real  power  of  a  sovereign 
consists  in  the  possibility  or  certainty  that  his  subjects, 
or  a  large  number  of  them,  Avill  disobey  or  resist  his 
laws. 

lliis  limitation  exists  even  under  the  most  despotic 
monarchies.  A  Roman  Emperor,  or  a  French  King 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  (as 
is  the  Russian  CV.ar  at  the  present  day)  in  strictness  a 
"  sovereio;n  "  in  the  leual  sense  of  that  term.  He  had 
absolute  legislative  authority.  Any  law  made  by  him 
was  binding,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  empire  or 
kingdom  which  could  annul  such  law.  It  m;iy  also  l)e 
true, — though  here  we  arc  passing  from  tlie  legal  to 
the  political  sense  of  sovereignty, — that  the  will  of  an 
absolute  monarch  is  in  general  obeyed  by  the  bulk  of 
his  subjects.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  most  absolute  ruler  which  ever  existed  could 
in  reality  make  or  change  every  law  at  his  pleasure. 
That  this  must  be  so  results  from  considerations  which 
were  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Hume.  Force,  he 
teaches,  is  in  one  sense  always  on  the  side  of  the 
governed,  and  government  therefore  in  a  sense  always 
de})ends  upon  opinion.  "  Nothing,"  he  writes,  "appears 
"  more  surprising  to  those,  who  consider  human  affairs 
"  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the  easiness  with  which 
"  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few  ;  and  the  ini]  (licit 
"  submission,  with  which  men  resign  their  own  scnti- 
"  ments  and  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers.  When 
"  we  inquire  by  what  means  this  wonder  is  effected,  we 
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"  sliall  find,  that,  as  Force  is  always  on  tlie  side  of  the 
"  governed,  the  governors  have  nothhig  to  su})port 
"  them  but  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  on  opinion  only 
"  that  government  is  founded;  and  this  maxim  extends 
"  to  the  most  despotic  and  most  military  governments, 
"  as  well  as  to  the  most  free  and  most  popular.  The 
"  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  Emperor  of  Home,  might 
"  drive  his  harmless  subje(;ts,  like  brute  beasts,  against 
"  their  sentiments  and  inclination  :  ]Jut  he  must,  at 
"  least,  have  led  his  mcunaluhes,  or  i^nvtor'ioii  hanch, 
"  like  men,  by  their  opinion."^ 

The  authority,  that  is  to  say,  even  of  a  despot, 
depends  upon  the  readiness  of  his  subjects  or  of  some 
portion  of  his  subjects  to  obey  his  behests ;  and  this 
readiness  to  obey  must  always  be  in  reality  limited. 
This  is  shown  by  the  most  notorious  facts  of  history. 
None  of  the  eaily  Ca3sars  could  at  their  pleasure  have 
subverted  the  worship  or  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  when  Constantine  carried 
throuoh  a  religious  revolution  his  success  was  due  to 
the  sym[)athy  of  a  large  ])art  of  his  subjects.  The 
Sultan  could  not  abolish  ]\laliomedanism.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  at  the  height  of  his  power  could  revoke 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  he  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism,  and 
for  the  same  reason  which  prevented  James  the  Second 
from  establishing  the  supremacy  of  Ronum  Catholi- 
cism. The  one  king  was  in  the  strict  sense  despotic; 
the  other  was  as  powerful  as  any  English  monarch. 
But  the  might  of  each  was  limited  by  the  certainty  of 
popular  disobedience  or  opposition.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  subjects  to  ol)cy  may  have  reference  not  only 

1   lliiiuc,  Esscaj.'i,  i.  (1875  ed.},  i')).  100,  110, 
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to   groat  cliaiigcs,  Ijut  even   to  small   matters.     The    chapter 

Fivncli  National  Assv^ibly  of  1871  was  emphatically     L_ 

the  sovereign  power  in  France.  The  majority  of  its 
members  were  (it  is  said)  pre})ar('(l  for  a  monarchical 
restoration,  Ijut  the}'  were  not  pre[);ire(l  to  restore  the 
white  Hag  :  the  army  which  wonld  have  acquiesced  in 
the  return  ot  the  Bourbons,  would  not  (it  was  antici- 
pated) tolerate  the  siglit  of  an  anti  -  revolutionary 
symbol :  "  the  cliaswpots  would  go  ofi"  of  themselves." 
Hei'c  we  sec  the  jirecise  limit  to  the  exercise  of  legal 
sovereignty  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  power  of  a 
despot  or  of  the  authority  of  a  constituent  assem1)ly  is 
sj)ecially  true  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  Parliament ;  it  is 
limited  on  every  side  l)y  the  possibility  of  po])ular 
resistance.  Parliament  mioht  leijalh'  establish  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  ;  Parliament  might 
legallv  tax  the  Colonies  :  Parliament  miii'ht  without 
any  l)reacli  of  law  change  the  succession  to  the  throne 
or  abolish  the  monarchy  ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  the  British  Parlia- 
ment will  do  none  of  these  things.  In  each  case 
widespread  resistance  would  result  from  legislation 
w^hich,  though  legally  valid,  is  in  fact  beyond  the 
stretch  of  Parliamentary  power.  Nay  more  than  this, 
there  are  thinos  which  Parliament  has  done  in  other 
times,  and  done  successfully,  which  a  modern  Parlia- 
ment w^ould  not  venture  to  repeat.  Parliament  would 
not  at  the  present  day  jtrolong  by  law  the  duration  of 
an  existino-  Hou'-'^.  of  Commons.  Parliament  would 
not  without  great  hesitation  deprive  of  their  votes 
large  classes  of  Parliamentary  electors  ;  and,  si)eaking 
generally.  Parliament  would  not  embark  on  a,  course  of 
reactionary  legislation ;   persons  who  honestly  blame 
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Ciitliolic  Eiiiaiu'iixition  and  lament  the  disest!il)lish- 
nient  of  tlie  Trisli  Chuirli  do  not  dream  that  l^arlia- 
ment  could  r('[)eal  the  statutes  of  1829  or  of  1869. 
These  exam])los  from  amoni;  a  score  are  enough  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  theoretically  boundless 
sovereignty  of  Pai-liament  is  curtailed  hy  the  external 
limit  to  its  exercise. 

TJie  internal  limit  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  sovereign  power  itself. 
Even  ii  despot  exercises  his  powers  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  which  is  itself  moulded  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  lives,  including  under 
that  head  the  moral  feelings  of  the  time  and  the 
society  to  which  he  lielongs.  The  Sultan  could  not 
if  he  would  chancje  the  relicjion  of  the  INIahomedan 
world,  but  if  he  could  do  so  it  is  in  the  very  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  head  of  IMahomcdanism 
shouhl  wish  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  Mahomet ; 
the  internal  check  on  the  exercise  of  the  Sultan's 
power  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  external  limitation. 
People  sometimes  ask  the  idle  question  why  the 
Pope  does  not  introduce  this  or  that  reform  ?  The 
true  answer  is  that  a  revolutionist  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  becomes  a  Pope,  and  that  the  man  who 
becomes  a  Pope  has  no  wish  to  be  a  revolutionist. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  not  in  all  probability  have 
established  Protestantism  as  the  national  religion  of 
France ;  but  to  imagine  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as 
wishing  to  carry  out  a  Protestant  reformation  is 
nothing  short  of  imaginincj  him  to  have  been  a  being 
quite  unlike  the  Grand  Monarque.  Here  again  the 
internal  check  works  together  with  the  external  check, 
and  the  influence  of  the  internal  limitation  is  as  great 
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iu  the  case  of  u  Purli.imcntary  sovoreign  as  of  any  chanter 

other;   perhaps  it  is  greater.      Parliament  could  not 

l)riid('ntly  tax  the  Colonii's ;  but  it  is  hardly  eon- 
eeivablc  that  a  modern  Parliament,  witli  the  history 
of  the  last  eentury  bi'foi'e  its  eyes,  shijuld  wish  to  tax 
the  colonies.  The  combined  intlnenoc  both  of  the 
external  and  of  the  internal  limitation  on  leoislative 
sovereignty  is  admirably  stated  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
Science  ofEtlucs,  whose  chapter  on  "Law  and  Custom" 
contains  one  of  the  best  statements  to  be  met  with 
of  the  limits  placed  by  the  nature  of  things  on  the 
theoretical  omnipotence  of  sovereign  legislatures. 

"  Lawyers  are  apt  to  speak  as  though  the  Icgisla- 
"  ture  were  omnipotent,  as  they  do  not  require  to  go 
"  beyond  its  decisions.  It  is,  of  course,  omnipotent 
"  in  the  sense  that  it  can  make  whatever  laws  it  pleases, 
"  inasmuch  as  a  law  means  any  rule  which  has  been 
"  made  by  the  legislature  But  from  the  scientific 
"  point  of  view,  the  power  of  the  legislature  is  of  course 
"  strictly  limited.  It  is  limited,  so  to  speak,  both  from 
"  within  and  from  without ;  from  within,  l)ecause  the 
"  legislature  is  the  product  of  a  certain  social  condition, 
"  and  determined  Ijy  whatever  determines  the  society  ; 
"  and  from  without,  because  the  i)0wer  of  imposing  hnvs 
"  is  dependent  upon  the  instinct  of  subordination,  which 
"  is  itself  limited.  If  a  legislature  decided  that  all  blue- 
"  eyed  babies  should  be  murdered,  the  preservation  of 
"  blue-eyed  babies  would  be  illegal ;  l)uL  legislators 
"  must  go  mad  before  they  could  pass  such  a  law,  and 
"  subjects  be  idiotic  before  they  could  submit  to  it."  ^ 

Though  sovereign  power  is  bounded  by  an  external 
and  an  internal  limit,  neither  boundary  is  very  de- 

1  Leslie  Stephen,  Science  uf  Ethics,  p.  143. 
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finitely  marked,  nor  need  the  two  precisely  coincide. 
A  sovereign  may  wish  to  do  many  things  which  he 
either  cannot  do  at  all  or  can  do  only  at  great  risk  of 
serious  resistance,  and  it  is  on  many  accounts  worth 
observation  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  external 
limitation  begins  to  operate,  that  is,  the  point  at  which 
subjects  will  offer  serious  or  insuperabh.'  resistance  to 
the  commands  of  a  ruler  whom  they  generally  obey, 
is  never  fixed  with  precision.  It  would  be  rash  of  the 
Imperial  Parh  :Knt  to  abolish  the  Scotch  law  Courts, 
and  assimilato  the  Inw  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England. 
But  Ld  one  '^'an  fe  ■'  "urc  at  whnt  point  Scotch  resist- 
fuce  to  riuch  a  '^'  .  vould  become  serious.  Before 
the  War  of  Seces  Ion  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
United  States  could  not  have  abolished  slavery  with- 
out provoking  a  civil  war ;  after  the  War  of  Secession 
the  sovereign  power  abolished  slavery  and  conferred 
the  electoral  franchise  upon  the  Blacks  without  ex- 
citing actual  resistance. 

In  reference  to  the  relation  l)etwecn  the  external 
and  the  internal  limit  to  sovereignty,  representative 
government  presents  a  noteworthy  peculiarity.  It  is 
this.  The  aim  and  effect  of  such  government  is  to 
produce  a  coincidence,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the 
,  divergence,  between  the  external  and  the  internal 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
Frederick  the  Great  may  have  wished  to  introduce, 
and  may  in  fact  have  introduced,  changes  or  reforms 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Louis  Napoleon 
certainly  began  a  policy  of  free  trade  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  an  assenil)ly  which  truly  repre- 
sented French  opinion.  In  these  instances  neither 
monarch  reached  the  external  limit  to  his  sovereiirn 
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power,  Ijut  it  might  very  well  have  happencfl  that  he  Chapter 
might  have  reached  it,  and  have  thereby  provoked  — 1- 
serious  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  There 
might,  in  short,  have  arisen  a  divergence  between  the 
internal  and  the  external  check.  The  existence  of 
such  a  divergence,  or  (in  other  words)  of  a  difference 
between  the  permanent  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  or 
rather  of  the  King  who  then  constituted  a  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  permanent 
wishes  of  the  nation,  is  traceable  in  England  through- 
out the  whole  period  beginning  with  the  accession 
of  James  the  First  and  ending  with  the  Revolution 
of  1G88.  The  remedy  for  this  divergence  was 
found  in  a  transference  of  power  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  in  placing  on  the 
throne  rulers  who  from  their  position  were  induced  to 
make  their  wishes  coincide  with  the  will  of  the  nation 
expressed  through  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  will  of  the  sovereign  nnd  the  will 
of  the  nation  was  terminated  ])y  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  real  representative  government.  Where  a 
Parliament  truly  represents  the  people,  the  divergence 
between  the  external  and  the  internal  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  can  hardly  arise,  or  if  it 
arises,  must  soon  disappear.  Speaking  rouglilv,  the 
permanent  wishes  of  the  re})resentative  portion  of 
Parliament  can  hardly  in  the  long  run  differ  from  the 
wishes  of  the  English  jjcople,  or  at  any  rate  of  the 
electors ;  that  which  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  command,  the  majority  of  the  English 
people  usually  desire.  To  prevent  the  divergence 
between  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  and  the  wishes 
of  subjects  is  in  short  the  effect,  and  the  only  certain 
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Part  I.  effect,  of  bonii  fide  representative  government.  For 
""  our  present  purpose  there  is  no  need  to  determine 
whether  this  result  be  good  or  bad.  An  enlightened 
sovereign  lias  more  than  once  carried  out  reforms  in 
advance  of  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  This  is  true 
both  of  sovereign  kings  and,  though  more  rarely,  of 
sovereign  Parliaments.  But  the  sovereign  who  has 
done  this,  whether  King  or  Parliament,  does  not  in 
reality  represent  his  subjects.  All  that  it  is  here 
necessary  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  essential  property 
of  representative  government  is  to  produce  coincidence 
between  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  and  the  wishes 
of  the  subjects  ;  to  make,  in  short,  the  two  limitations 
on  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  absolutely  coincident. 
This,  which  is  true  in  its  measure  of  all  real  represent- 
ative government,  applies  with  special  truth  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  House  of  Commons,"  writes  Burke,  "  was 
"  supposed  originally  to  be  no  imvt  of  the  stamJing 
"  government  of  this  country.  It  was  considered  as  a 
"  control,  issuing  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
"  speedily  to  be  resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence  it 
"  arose.  In  this  respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of 
"  government  what  juries  are  in  the  lower.  The 
"  capacity  of  a  magistrate  being  transitory,  and  that  of 
"  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  capacity  it  was  hoped 
"  would  of  course  preponderate  in  all  discussions,  not 
"  only  between  the  people  and  the  standing  authority 
"  of  the  Crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleeting 
"  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  It  was 
"  hoped  that,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  subject 
"  and  government,  they  would  feel  with  a  more  tender 
"  and  a  nearer  interest  everything  that  concerned  the 
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;'  people   than  the  other  ivinoter  and  more  permanent    Chapter 

parts  of  legishiture.  I. 

^      "Whatever  alterations    time   and    the    nee,>s.sary 
accommodation  of  bii.siness  may  have  introduced  this 
I'  character  can  never  be  sustained,  unless  the  House  of 
C  ommons  shall  be  made  to  bear  some  stamp  of  tlie 
"  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at  lari-e.     It  would 
'•  (among  ])ublic  misfortunes)  be  an  evilmore  natural 
^^  and  tolerable,  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  shouhl  be 
^^  lutected  with  every  epidemi.-al  phrensy  of  the  people 
^^as  tins  would  indicate    some  consanguinity,  some' 
^^  jnipathy  ol  nature  with  their  constituents,  than  that 
^^  they  .sh(.uld  in  all  cases  be  wholly  untouched  by  the 
^^  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.    V.x 
this  want  of  symj.athy  they  would  cease  to  be  a 
House  of  Commons.  "1 

1  Burke,  WorU,  i.  (1871  oa.),  pp.  .347,  .348. 
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Part  I.  In  my  last  chapter  I  dwelt  upon  the  nature  of  Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty  ;  my  object  in  this  chapter  is  to 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  such  sovereignty  l)y 
comparing  the  essential  features  of  a  sovereign  Parlia- 
ment like  that  of  l<]ngiand  with  the  traits  which  mark 
non-sovereign  law-making  bodies. 

A.  Characteristics  of  Sovereign  Parliament. — 
The  characteristics  of  I'arliamentary  sovereignty  may 
be  deduced  from  the  term  itself.  liut  they  are  apt  to 
escape  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  who  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  live  under  the  rule  of  a  "  preme 
legislature,  that  they  almost,  without  knowing  it, 
assume  that  all  legislative  bodies  are  sujireme,  and 
hardly  therefore  keep  clear  before  our  minds  the 
properties  of  a  supreme  as  contrasted  with  a  non- 
sovereign  law-making  body.  In  this  matter  foreign 
observers  are,  as  is  natural,  clearer-sighted  than  Eng- 
lishmen. De  Lolme,  Gneist,  and  De  Tocqueville 
seize  at  once  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  as 
a  salient  feature  f^f  the  English  constitution,  and  recoo- 
nise  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  marked  peculiarity 
in  our  institutions. 
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"  In  Euglaiul,"  writes  De  T<K-(|uevilIo,  "  tlie  Parlia- 
''  ment  has  an  acknowledged  right  to  modify  the 
"  constitution  ;  a«,  therefore,  the  constitution  may 
"  undergo  perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  rea'  'y 
"  exist ;  the  Parliament  is  at  once  a  legislative  ami  a 
"  constituent  assemldy."  ^ 

His  expressions  arc  wanting  in  accuracy,  and 
migh  provoke  some  criticism,  but  the  description  of 
the  Enoiish  Parliament  as  at  once  "  a  leorishitive  and 
a  constituent  assembly  "  supplies  a  convenient  formula 
for  summing  up  the  fact  that  Parliament  can  change 
any  law  whatever.  Being  a  "  legislative  "  assembly 
it  can  make  ordinary  hiws,  lieing  a  "constituent" 
assembly  it  can  make  laws  whicli  shift  the  basis  of  the 
constitution.  The  results  which  ensue  from  this  fact 
may  be  In-ought  under  three  heads. 

First.  There  is  no  hm  whicli  Parliament  cannot 
change, or  (to  put  the  same  tiling  somewhat  differently), 
fundamental  or  so-called  constitutional  laws  are  under 
our  constitution  changed  by  the  same  liody  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  laws,  namely,  by  Parliament 
acting  in  its  ordinary  legislative  character. 

A  Bill  for  reforming  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
Bill  for  abolishinu'  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Bill  to  give 
London  a  municipality,  a  Bill  to  make  valid  marriages 
celebrated  l)y  a  pretended  clergyman,  who  is  found 
after  their  celebration  not  to  be  in  orders,  are  each 
ecjually  Avithin  the  competence  of  Parliament,  they 
each  may  be  passed  in  substantially  the  same  manner, 
they  none  of  them  when  passed  will  be,  legally 
speaking,  a  whit  more  sacred  or  immutable  than  the 

'  De  Tocfiueville,  i.  (traii.slation),  p.  96,  CEuvrcs  C'omplMcs,  i.  pp. 
166,  107. 
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others,  for  they  each  will  be  neither  more  uor  less  than 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  can  be  repealed  as  it  has 
been  passed  by  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  annulled 
by  any  other  power. 

Scco)uUij.  There  is  under  the  English  constitution 
no  marked  or  clear  distinction  between  laws  which 
are  not  funchimental  or  constitutional  and  laws  whi(;h 
are  fundamental  or  constitutional.  The  very  language 
therefore,  exj)ressing  the  difference  between  a  "  legis- 
lative" assembly  which  can  change  ordinary  laws  and 
ii  "  constituent "  assembly  which  can  change  not  only 
ordinary  but  also  constitutional  and  fundamental 
laws,  has  to  be  borrowed  from  the  political  phraseology 
of  foreign  countries. 

This  absence  of  any  distinction  between  constitu- 
tional and  ordinary  laws  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  non-existence  in  England  of  any  written  or  enacted 
constitutional  statute  or  charter.  De  Tocqueville 
indeed,  in  common  with  other  writers,  apparently 
holds  the  unwritten  character  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion to  be  of  its  essence  :  "  L'Angleterre  n'ayant  point 
lie  constitution  ecrite,  qui  pent  dire  <|u'on  change  sa 
constitution  ?  "  ^  But  here  De  Tocqueville  falls  into 
an  error,  characteristic  both  of  his  nation  and  of  the 
weaker  side  of  his  own  rare  genius.  He  has  treated 
the  form  of  the  constitution  as  the  cause  of  its 
substantial  qualities,  and  has  inverted  the  relation  of 
cause  and  eticct.  The  constitution,  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  was  changeable  because  it  was  not  reduced 
to  a  written  or  statutory  form.  It  is  far  nearer 
the  truth  to  assert  that  the  constitution  has  never 
been  reduced  to  a  written  or  statutory  form  because 

1   De  Toc(^ueville,  (Euvres  CompU-tes,  i.  p.  312. 
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each  uiul  every  part  of  it  is  changeable  at  the  will  of  Chanter 

Parliament,     When  a  country  is  governed  under  a 

constitution  which  is  intended  either  to  he  unchange- 
able or  at  any  rate  to  be  changeable  only  with  special 
dithcultv,  the  constitution,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  laws  which  arc  intended  to  have  a  character  of 
permanence  or  immutability,  is  necessarily  expressed 
in  writing,  or,  to  use  English  phraseology,  is  enacted 
as  a  statute.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  every  law 
can  be  legally  changed  with  equal  ease  or  with  equal 
dithculty,  there  arises  no  absolute  need  for  reducing 
the  constitution  to  a  Avritten  form,  or  even  for  looking 
upon  a  definite  set  of  laws  as  specially  making  uj)  the 
constitution.  One  main  reason  then  why  constitu- 
tional laws  have  not  in  England  been  recognised 
under  that  name,  and  in  many  cases  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  statutory  enactment,  is  that 
one  law,  whatever  its  importance,  can  be  passed  and 
changed  by  exactly  the  same  method  as  every  other 
law.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  whole  law 
of  the  English  constitution  miiiht  not  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  be  enacted  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
code.  The  Belgian  constitution  indeed  comes  very 
near  to  a  written  reproduction  of  tiie  English  constitu- 
tion, and  the  constitution  of  England  might  easily  be 
turned  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  without  suffering 
any  material  transformation  of  character,  provided 
only  that  the  English  Parliament  retained — what  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  by  the  way,  does  not  possess — 
the  unrestricted  power  of  repealing  or  amending  the 
constitutional  code. 

Tliinlltj.  There  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  execu- 
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tive,  Icgisliitivc  or  judicial,  wiiicii  can  proiioinicn  void 
jiny  eiiactnic'iit  jiasscd  hy  tin;  IJritisii  Pailiaiiicnt  (»ii 
the  orouiid  of  such  enactnicut  hcinu;  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  or  on  any  onnind  wiiatever,  except  of 
course  its  being  rcpeahMl  hy  I'ariianient. 

Tliesc  tlien  are  tlie  three  traits  of  Parliament 
sovereignty  as  it  exists  in  England  :  hrst,  the  j»ower 
of  the  legislature  to  alter  any  law,  fundamental  or 
otherwise,  as  freely  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
laws;  secondly,  the  altsence  of  any  legal  distinction 
between  constitutional  and  other  laws;  thirdly,  the 
non-existence  of  any  judicial  or  other  authority  having 
the  right  to  nullify  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  to  treat 
it  as  void  or  unconstitutional. 

These  traits  are  all  cxemplilications  of  the  <juality 
which  my  friend  ^Mr.  Ihyce  has  liap[)ily  denominated 
the  "  ilexibility  "  of  the  British  constitution.  Kvery 
part  of  it  can  be  expanded,  curtailed,  amended  or 
a])olishcd,  with  equal  ease.  It  is  the  most  tlexible 
polity  in  existence,  and  is  therefore  utterly  dilferent 
in  character  from  the  "  rigid "  constitutions  (to  use 
another  expression  of  Mr.  Brycc's)  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  which  can  be  changed  only  by  some  extra- 
ordinary method  of  legislation. 


Character-         B.   Characteristics  of  non-soverei(jn  hno-mahin(j 
lioM-"^  °       bodies. — From  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  legislature 
law-imu'in '  ^^  ^^  possiblc  to  iufcr  negatively  what  are  the  charac- 
bodius.       teristics  all  (or  some)  of  which  are  the  marks  of  a 
non-sovereign  law-making  body,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  called  the  marks  or  notes  of  legislative  sub- 
ordination. 

These    signs    by  whicli   you   may   recognise   the 
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subnnliiiatioii  of  a  luw-niiikiiiL;  Uod}'  arc,  first,  tli<' 
existence  of  laAvs  atrectiiiij;  its  constitution  wliich 
.siidi  ImmIv  must  obey  and  cannot  change;  hence, 
secondly,  the  lorniation  ot"  a  niarl<ed  distinction  l)e- 
tweon  ordinary  liws  and  funchimental  hiws ;  and, 
histly,  tlie  existence  ot"  sonu!  jierson  or  ])ersons,  judicial 
or  otherwise,  havini;'  authority  to  }>ron(nince  u[)on  the 
validity  or  constitutionality  of  laws  passed  by  such 
law-making  body. 

Wherever  any  of  tliese  marks  of  sul)ordimition 
<'xist  with  regard  to  a  given  law-making  body,  they 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  sovereign  legislature. 

Oltserve  the  use  of  the  words  "law-making 
body." 

This  term  is  here  employed  as  an  expression  which 
may  include  under  one  head '  both  municipal  Ijodies, 
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I   'I'liis  inclusion  has  hcen  niinlc  the  suhjci't  of  ciiticisni. 

Tlie  (ihji'ctions  taken  to  it  aw  aiipaiontly  thicdold. 

y'V?'.>i^  Thcic  is,  it  is  said,  a  certain  alisiinlity  in  liiii.|.;in^'  into  one 
chiss  thin;;s  so  (iiU'erent  in  ini|i(irtance  and  in  di^'nity  as,  for  example, 
the  Belj,'ian  Parliament  and  an  English  School-hoard.  This  ohjcction 
rests  on  a  niisi.'once])tion.  It  wonlil  he  ridiiuloiis  to  overlook  the  jiro- 
foiind  dilt'erences  hetween  a  iiowerl'iil  lej,'islature  and  a  ja-tty  corpoia- 
tion.  Bnt  there  is  nothing,'  ridiculous  in  callin.i,'  attention  to  tlic  jioint.s 
which  they  have  in  common.  The  sole  matter  tor  consideration  is 
whether  the  alleged  similarity  he  real.  No  douht  when  featnres  of 
likenesfi  hetween  thiiij^s  which  differ  I'roni  one  another  hoth  in  appear- 
ance ami  in  di^^nity  in  pointed  out,  the  imnn'di;ite  result  is  to  jmjdnce 
a  sense  of  iunnsement,  but  the  apparent  ah.^urdity  i.s  no  proof  that  tin- 
likeness  is  unreal  (jr  undeserving'  of  notice.  A  man  (tillers  tVoni  a  I'at. 
Hut  this  does  not  make  it  the  less  true  or  the  less  worth  noting'  that 
they  are  hoth  vertehrate  animals. 

Sirniiillij.  The  powers  of  an  Kni^lish  corporation,  it  is  ur^'ed,  can  in 
e;cneral  only  he  e.vercised  reasonaldy,  and  any  exercise  of  them  is 
invalid  wliich  is  not  reasonable,  and  this  is  not  true  of  the  laws  made, 
e.ij.  by  the  Parliament  of  a  British  colony. 

This  objection  admits  of  more  than  one  re])ly.  It  is  not  univer- 
sally true  that  the  bye-laws  made  by  a  eor])oration  are  invalid  unless 
they  are  reasonable.  But  let  it  be  assumed  lor  the  sake  of  argument 
that  this  restriction  is  always,  as  it  certainly  is  often,  imposed  on  the 
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Parti,  sucli  as  railway  ('(inipaiiies,  .scliool-hoardH,  town  coun- 
cil.s,  and  the  like,  wliioli  po.ssess  a  limited  power  ot" 
making  lawH,  but  are  not  ordinarily  called  legislatures, 
and  bodies  sueli  as  the  l*arliaments  of  the  British 
Colonies,  of  Belgium,  or  of  France*,  which  are  ordin- 
arily called  "legislatures,"  hut  are  not  in  reality 
sovereign  bodies. 

The  reason  for  grouping  together  undei-  one  name 
such  very  dillerent  kinds  of  "hiw-making"  ])0(bes  is. 


ni 


ikiiij^  (if  liyc-laws.     Tliis  coiiccssioii  does  not  involve  tlic  cfHK'.  <|iii'nc(' 


tli.it  liVL'-laws  (Id  not  luiitaki'  ol'  tlic  imtiiiL'  of  lav 


All  that  f(>llo\v^ 


from    it   is   a   coiicliision   wln'cli    iioIkmIv  (HU'stioiis,   luuncly,   tliat   the 
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bcrausc  tlicy  allt'C't  only  certain  jieisons,  c.i/.  in  the  ease  of  a  railway 
eom])any  the  jiassuiij^eis  on  the  railway,  ami  do  not,  like  the  laws  of  u 
colonial  le;,'islatnre,  alfect  all  jiersons  eominj,'  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  le;;islature  ;  or  to  jmt  the  same  ohjection  in  another  shape,  the  hye- 
liiws  of  a  railway  c(]m]iany  ajiply,  it  is  ur^cd,  only  to  jiersons  nsinj; 
the  railway,  in  addition  to  the  i^enerul  hiw  of  the  land  by  which  such 
)ers()ns  are  also  hound,  whereas  the  laws,  ci/.,  of  the  \'ictorian  Pari 


])ers()ns  are  also  uound,  wiiereas  lue  laws,  c.;/.,  oi  tiie  \  iclorian  I'arlia- 
nient  constitute  the  <,'eneral  law  of  the  colony. 

The  olijection  is  |ilau<ilile,  hut  does  not  really  show  that  the  simi- 
larity insisted  njioii  lietweeii  the  iiositiou  of  a  corjioiatioii  and,  <.(/,,  a 
colonial  lejiislature  is  unreal.  Tn  either  case  the  laws  made,  whether 
hy  the  corjxiration  or  liy  the  le^dslature,  ajijdy  only  to  a  limited  class 
of  Jiersons,  and  are  liabhs  to  he  overridden  by  the  laws  of  a  sujierior 
le^'islature.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  colony  so  nearly  indejiendent  as 
Victoria,  the  inhaliitants  ai'e  bound  first  by  the  statutes  of  the  Imjieiial 
Parliament,  and  in  addition  thereto  by  the  Acts  of  the  Victorian  Par- 
liament,    The  very  rules  which  are  bye-laws  when  made  by  a  corjxj- 

if  made   directlv   bv    I'arliameiit. 


ration   woidd    admittedlv    be    1, 
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Their  charaiti'r  cannot  be  chaii;,'ed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  made-  liy 
the  jiermission  of  Parliament  through  a  subonliiiate  lei,'islative  body. 
The  Council  of  a  boroU!,'h,  which  i'or  the  jiii fiit  jmrjiose  is  a  better 
examjile  of  my  nieauini^  than  a  railway  (lomjiany,  jiasses  in  acc(jr(lance 
with  the  powers  conferred  ujwn  it  by  i'arliament  a  bye-law  jirohibitin^' 
proces.'ions  with  music  on  Sunday.     The  same  jiroliiliition  if  contained 


in  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  admitt 


edlv  a  law 


It  is   ]ione   the 


less  a  law  because  made  by  a  body  which   is  jiermitted  by  Parliament 
to  legislate. 
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that  l»y  I'iir  tlio  l)est  way  of  ck'urin;,'  up  our  ideas  as    Chapter 

to  the  nature  of  assemblies  which,  to  use  the  foreign 

fortnuhi,*  are  '•  leijjishitive  "  witliout  \)Q.\\\<r  "  eousti- 
tueut,"  and  wiiicli  therefore  are  not  s()verei<^n  lej^is- 
hitures,  is  to  analyse  the  eharacteristics  of  societies, 
such  as  English  railway  compiinies,  which  ]>ossess  a 
certain  legislative  authority,  though  the  authority  is 
clearly  delegated  and  suliject  to  the  obvious  control 
of  a  superior  legislature. 

It  will  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought  if  we  dividi 
non-sovereign  law-making  bodies  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  obviouslv  subordinate  Ixxbes  such  as  cor- 

4/ 

porations,  the  Council  of  India,  etc.,  and  such  legis- 
latures of  indepi  ident  countries  as  are  legislative 
without  being  constituent,  i.e.  are  non-sovereign 
logislati\e  bodies. 

'{'he  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  non- 
sovereign  legislatures  which  e.xist  under  the  com- 
plicated ibiiu  of  ('(jnstitution  known  as  a  federal 
government  is  best  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter." 

I.  SuJjonh'nafr   Law-mahimj  Bodies. 


(i.)  Corporations. — An  Englisli  railway  comjiany 
is  as  good  an  example  as  can  be  found  of  a  suljordinate 
law-making  body.  >Such  a  company  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  law-making  society,  for  it  can  under  the 
powers  (»f  its  Act  make  laws  (called  bye-laws)  for  the 
regulation  {inter  alia)  of  travelling  upon  the  railway,^ 
and  can  impose  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  such  laws, 

^   See  ]).  83,  (iiite. 

-  See  cli.ii>.  iii. 

•''  See  esjiecially  tlie  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  134o, 
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Part  I.  wliicli  can  be  onforood  hy  pi-ocecdiiigs  in  the  Courts. 
The  rules  therefore  or  l)ye-hiws  made  liy  a  company 
witliin  tlie  powers  of  its  Act  are  "h-iws"  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  tlie  term,  as  any  person  will  dis- 
cover to  his  own  cost  who,  when  he  travels  by  rail 
from  Oxford  to  Paxhlington,  delil)ernt(!ly  viohites  a 
bye-law  duly  made  by  the  Great  Western  Ivailway 
Company. 

liut  th(jngh  an  English  railway  company  is  clearly 
a  law-making  body,  it  is  ch'arly  a  non- sovereign 
l;iw- making  body.  Its  legislative  power  bears  all 
the  marks  of  subordination. 

Fir.^t.  The  company  is  bound  to  obey  laws  and 
(amongst  others)  the  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the 
company,  which  it  cannot  change.  This  is  obvious, 
and  need  not  l)e  insisted  upon. 

Sccondlij.  There  is  the  most  marked  distinction 
between  the  Act  constituting  the  com[>any,  not  a  line 
of  which  can  he  changed  by  the  c(mi[tany,  and  the 
bye-hiws  which,  within  the  powers  of  its  Act,  the 
company  can  both  make  and  change.  Here  we  have 
on  a  very  small  scale  the  exact  difference  between 
constitutional  laws  which  cannot,  and  ordinary  laws 
which  can,  l)e  changed  by  a  subordinate  legislature, 
i.e.  by  the  company.  The  company,  if  we  may 
a[)ply  to  it  the  terms  of  constitutional  law,  is  not 
a  constituent,  but  is  within  certain  limits  a  legislative 
asseml)ly  ;  and  these  limits  are  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  <;ompany. 

Tlurdlij.  The  Courts  have  the  right  to  pronounce, 

(8  &  n  Vict.  c.  20),  sees.  103,  108-111.  This  Act  is  always  cinliDdicd 
ill  the  special  Act  coiistitutiiij;  the  Cdiiipiiiiy.  Its  I'liactiiU'Uts  thcretViru 
form  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  railway  company. 
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and  indeed  arc  bound  to  pronounce,  on  the  validity  chapter 

of  the  comi>an}''s  byc-luws  ;  that  is,  upon  the  validity, 

or  to  use  political  terms,  on  the  constituti(jnality  of 
the  laws  made  by  the  company  as  a  law-making  l)ody. 
Note  particularly  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  any 
C(jurt  or  judge  to  declare  void  or  directly  annul  a 
bye-law  made  l)y  a  railway  company.  The  function 
of  tlic  Court  is  simjtly,  upon  any  particular  case 
coming  before  it  which  depends  upon  a  bye-law  made 
l)y  a  railway  company,  t(j  decide  for  the  purposes  of 
that  particular  case  whether  the  bye-law  is  or  is  not 
within  the  powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament 
u[)()n  the  company  ;  that  is  to  say,  wliethcr  the  bye- 
law  is  or  is  not  valid,  and  to  give  judgment  in  the 
jtarticular  case  according  to  the  Court's  view  of  the 
validity  of  the  bye-law.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine 
with  some  care  the  mode  in  which  Engiisli  judges  deal 
with  the  in<|uiry  whether  a  particular  bye-law  is  or  is 
not  within  the  powers  given  to  the  company  by  Act 
(^f  Parliament,  for  to  understnnd  this  i)oint  goes  a 
good  way  towards  understanding  'he  exact  way  in 
whicli  English  or  American  Courts  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  Acts  passed  by  a  non- sovereign 
h'gislature. 

The  London  and  North-A\'estcrn  Railway  Company 
made  a  byc-ltivv'  by  which  "  any  person  travelling  with- 
"  out  the  special  permission  of  some  duly  autliorised 
"  servant  of  the  company  in  a  carriage  or  l)y  a  train  of 
"  a  superior  class  to  that  for  which  his  ticket  was  issued 
"  is  hereby  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
"  shillings,  and  shall,  in  addition,  be  liable  to  pay  his 
"  fare  according  to  the  class  of  carriaije  in  which  he  is 
"  travelling  from  the  station  where  the  train  originally 
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Part  I.  "  started,  unless  he  shows  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
"  defraud."  A',  witli  tlie  intention  of  defrauding  the 
company,  travelled  in  a  first-class  carriage  instead  of 
a  second-class  carriage  for  which  his  ticket  was  issued, 
and  having  been  charged  under  the  ])ye-law  was  con- 
victed in  the  penalty  of  ten  sliillings,  and  costs.  On 
aj>peal  by  A'^,  tlie  Court  determined  that  the  bye-law 
was  illegal  and  void  as  being  repugnant  to  8  Vict, 
c.  20,  s.  103,  or  in  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Act 
incorporating  the  company.^ 

A  l)ye-law  of  the  South-Eastcrn  Railway  C'ompany 
re(|uired  tliat  a  passenger  should  deliver  up  his  ticket 
to  a  servant  of  the  company  when  recpiired  to  do  so, 
and  that  any  person  travelling  without  a  ticket  or 
failing  or  refusing  to  deliver  up  his  ticket  should  be 
required  to  pay  the  fare  from  the  station  whence  the 
train  originally  started  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  A' 
had  a  railway  ticket  enabling  him  to  travel  on 
the  South  -  Eastern  Railway.  Having  to  change 
trains  and  pass  out  of  the  company's  station  he 
was  ask(Hl  to  show  his  ticket,  and  refused  to  do  so, 
but  without  any  frauduk'nt  intention.  He  was 
summoned  for  breach  of  tlie  bye-law,  and  convicted 
in  the  amount  of  the  fare  from  the  station  whence 
the  train  started.  The  (»>ueen's  Bench  Division 
held  the  conviction  wrong  on  the  ground  that  the 
bye-law  was  for  several  reasons  invalid,  as  not  being- 
authorised  by  the  Act  under  which  it  purported  to 
be  made." 

Now  in  these  instances,  and  in  other  cases  where 

1  Dii»im  V.  /..  and  N.-W.  Ihj.  Co.,  7  Q.  B.  D.  32. 

-  Siv.imkr^  V.  X.-7';.  Ihj.  Co.,  i,  Q.  B.  D.  4r>G.  Coiuparu  Bcntham 
V.  Hoiile,  -.i  Q.  B.  D.  'J89,'  and  /..  Jl.  and  S.  C.  By.  Co.  v.  JFatson,  3 
C.  P.D.  429  j  4  C.  P.  D.  (C.  A.),  118. 
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the  Courts  pronounce  upon  tlie  validity  of  a  l>ye-la\v   Chapter 

made    Ijy   a    body    (cry.    a    railway    company    or    a 

School  -  board)  having"  powers  to  make  bye  -  laws 
enforc('al)le  by  penalties,  it  is  natural  to  say  that 
the  Courts  pronounce  the  bye-laws  valid  or  invalid. 
But  this  is  not  strictly  the  case.  What  the  judges 
determine  is  not  that  a  particular  bye-law  is  invalid, 
for  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Courts  to  re})cal  or 
annul  the  l)ye-laws  made  by  railway  companies,  but 
that  in  a  proceeding  to  recover  a  penalty  from  A'  for 
the  breach  of  a  bye-law  judgment  must  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  tlie  particular  bye-law  being  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  company,  and  therefore  invalid.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  distinction  between 
annulling  a  bye-law  and  determining  a  case  upon 
the  assumption  of  such  bye-law  being  void  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  distinction  is  not  without  importance  even  when 
dealing  with  tlie  (piestion  whether  A',  who  is  alleged 
to  have  broken  a  l)yedaw  uiade  by  a  railway 
company,  is  liable  to  }»ay  a  fine  ;  it  is  of  first-rate 
importance  when  the  question  before  the  Courts  is 
one  involvimj  considerations  of  constitutional  law,  as 
for  example  when  the  Privy  Council  is  called  u[)on,  as 
constantly  happens,  to  determine  cases  whi(;h  involve 
the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  laws  made  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  or  l)y  one  of  the  provincial 
I'arliaments  of  Canada.  The  significance,  however, 
of  the  distinction  will  become  more  apparent  as  we 
proceed  with  our  subject ;  the  matter  of  consequence 
now  is  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  distinction,  and  to 
realise  that  when  a  Court  in  decidinu;  a  uivcn  case 
considers  whether  a   l)ye-law  is  or  is  not  valid,  the 
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liuof  tlie  ])ye-la\v  itself, 

(ii.)  Legislative  Council  of  British  India. — British 
India  is  g-overned  by  a  Legislative  Council  having 
very  wide  powers  of  legislation.  This  Council,  or  ;is 
it  is  technically  expressed,  the  "  Governor-General  in 
C*ouncil,"  can  pass  laws  as  important  as  any  Acts 
passed  by  the  liritisli  Parliament.  But  the  authority 
of  the  Council  in  the  way  of  law-making  is  as  com- 
pletely subordinate  to  and  as  much  dependent  upon 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  is  the  power  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  to  make  bye-laws. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  Council  arise  from  definite  Parliamentary 
enactments.^  Tliese  Acts  constitute  what  may  be 
termed  as  regards  the  Legislative  Council  the  con- 
stitution of  India.  Now  observe,  that  under  these 
Acts  the  Indian  Council  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
non- sovereign  legislative  l)ody,  and  this  independ- 
ently of  the  fact  that  the  laws  or  regulations  made 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  can  be  annulled 
or  disallowed  l)y  the  Crown  ;  and  note  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Council  exhibits  all  the  marks  or  notes  of 
legislative  subordination. 

First.  The  Council  is  bound  by  a  large  number  of 
rules  which  cannot  be  changed  by  the  Indian  legisla- 
tive itself,  and  which  can  be  changed  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 

Sccondhj.  The  Acts   themselves  from  which  the 

1  3  &  4  AVill.  IV.  V.  85,  s^s.  45-48,  51,  52  ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  G7, 
ss.  lG-25  ;  28  &  2!)  Vict.  c.  17. 

TIu'  Indian  Ctmncil  i.s  in  .soiae  instances  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
e.g.  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  07  ;  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  17  ;  32  &  33  Vict.  e.  t)8, 
empowered  to  legi.slate  for  persons  outside  India. 
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Couiif'il  <lorives  its  authority  cannot  bo  changed  by    chapter 

the    Council,    and    hence    in   reoard   to    the    Indian     L_ 

legislntive  l)ody  form  a  set  of  constitutional  or  fun- 
damental laws  which,  since  they  cannot  be  changeil 
by  the  Council,  sttmd  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
laws  or  regulations  which  the  Council  is  empowered 
to  make.  Those  fundamental  rules  contain,  it  must 
be  added,  a  number  of  specific  restrictions  on  the 
subjects  with  regard  to  wliich  tlie  Council  may  legis- 
late. TJius  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  no 
power  of  making  laws  which  may  atlect  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  or  any  part  of  the  unwritten  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  whereon  may  depend 
in  any  degree  the  allegiance  of  any  person  to  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  sovereignty  or 
dominion  of  the  Crown  over  any  part  of  India. ^ 

Tlilrdhj.  The  C'ourts  in  India  (or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire)  may,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  itronounce  upon  the  validity  or  constitutionality 
of  laws  made  Ijy  the  Indian  Council. 

The  Courts  treat  Acts  passed  by  the  Indian  Council 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Queen's  Bencl; 
Division  treats  the  bye-laws  of  a  railway  company. 
No  judge  in  India  or  elsewhere  ever  issues  a  decree 
which  declares  invalid,  annuls,  or  makes  void  a 
law  or  regulation  made  by  the  Governor -General  in 
Councih  But  when  any  particular  case  comes  before 
the  Courts,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  wluch  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  any  party  are  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  the  Indian  Council,  the  Court  may  liavii 
to  consider  and  determine  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
case  whether  such  legislation  was  or  was  not  within 

1  Kw  24  &  tU  Vitt.  c.  G7,  s.  22. 
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Part  I  the  l(,'g;il  powers  of  the  Council,  which  is  of  course  the 
same  thing  as  adjudicating  as  regards  the  particuhnr 
case  in  hand  upon  the  validity  or  constitutionality 
of  the  legislation  in  question.  Thus  suppose  that 
A"^  is  prosecuted  for  the  breach  of  a  law  or  regula- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  and  suppose  the  fiict  to 
be  estal)]ished  past  a  doubt  that  A'  has  broken  this 
law.  The  Court  before  which  the  proceedings  take 
place,  which  must  obviously  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  be  an  Indian  Court,  may  be  called  upon  to 
consider  whether  the  regulation  which  A'  has  broken 
is  within  the  powers  given  to  the  Indian  Council  by 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  making  up  the  Indian  con- 
stitution. If  the  law  is  within  such  powers,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  constitutional,  the  Court  will  by  giving 
judgment  against  A'  give  full  effect  to  the  law,  just 
as  effect  is  given  to  the  bye-law  of  a  railway  company 
by  the  tribunal  before  whom  an  offender  is  sued 
pronouncing  judgment  against  him  for  the  i)enalty. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  Court  deem  that 
the  regulation  is  ultra  vires  or  unconstitutional,  they 
will  refuse  to  uive  effect  to  it,  and  treat  it  as  void  bv 
aivino"  iudument  for  the  defendant  on  the  basis  of 
the  reo'ulation  beino;  invalid  or  having  no  leoal 
existence.  On  this  point  the  Jvm2)ress  v.  Burali ' 
is  most  instructive.  The  details  of  the  case  are 
immaterial ;  the  noticeable  thing  is  that  the  Iligli 
Court  held  a  particular  legislative  enactment  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  to  l)e  in  excess  of  the 
authority  given  to  him  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  therefore  invalid,  and  on  this  ground  entertained 
an  a})peal  from  two  prisoners  which,  if  the  enactment 

1  3  Ind.  L.  R.  (Calcutta  Series),  p.  63. 
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Lad  Ijeeii  valid,  the  Court  would  admittedly  have   chapter 

been  incompetent  to  entertain.     The  Privy  Council, 

it  is  true,  held  on  appeal  ^  that  the  particular  enact- 
ment was  within  the  legal  powers  of  tlie  Council 
and  therefore  valid,  but  the  duty  of  the  High  Court 
of  Calcutta  to  consider  whether  the  legislation  of 
the  Governor-General  was  or  was  not  constitutional, 
was  not  questioned  by  the  Privy  Council.  To  look 
at  the  same  thing  from  another  i)oint  of  view,  the 
Courts  in  India  treat  the  legislation  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  in  a  way  utterly  difterent  from 
that  in  which  any  English  Court  can  treat  the  Acts 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  An  Indian  tribunal 
may  l)c  called  upon  to  say  that  an  Act  passed  by 
the  Governor-General  need  not  be  obeyed  because  it 
is  unconstitutional  or  void.  No  British  Court  can 
give  judgment,  or  ever  does  give  judgment,  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  need  not  be  obeyed  because  it 
is  unconstitutional.  Here,  in  short,  we  have  the 
essential  dilierence  between  subordinate  and  sovereiun 
legislative  power.^ 

(iii.)  EiKjUsh  Colonies  with  Representative  Govern-  Entriish 
meats. — Many  English  colonies,  and  notably  Victoria  '^'^^""''''*- 
(to  which    country  our  attention    had    best  for   the 
sake    of   clearness    be    confined),    possess    repres(;nt- 
ative  assemblies  which  occupy  a  somewhat  peculiar 
position. 

The   Victorian   Parliament   exercises    throusfhout 

of  a  sovereirrn 


ony 


Ly  po\v( 


1  i?'(/.  V.  nurah,  3  App.  Cas.  S89. 

-  See  especially  Empress  v.  Burah  and  Book  SuKjk,  3  Iiid.  L.  1\. 
(Calcutta  Series,  1878),  63,  80-89,  for  the  jiulgineiit  of  Muikljy  J. 

■'  No  colonial  le^'islatiire  has  as  such  any  authority  Ijeyoml  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  colony.     This  forms  a  considerahle  restriction 
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a.sscinl)ly  such  as  the  Purliamont  of  Grotit  Britain. 
It  makes  and  repeals  laws,  it  puts  Ministries  in  power 
and  dismisses  them  from  otHce,  it  controls  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  generally  makes  its 
will  felt  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  after  the  manner 
of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  An  ordinary 
observer  would,  if  he  looked  merely  at  the  everyday 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  which  meets  at  Mel- 
bourne, have  no  reason  to  pronounce  it  a  whit  less 
powerful  within  its  sphere  than  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  No  doubt  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
is  needed  in  order  to  turn  colonial  Bills  into  laws  : 
and  further  investigation  would  show  our  inquirer 
that  for  the  validity  of  any  colonial  Act  ther*.  is 
required,  in  addition  to  the  assent  of  the  Governor, 
the  sanction,  either  express  or  implied,  of  the  Crown. 
But  these  assents  are  constantly  given  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  may  be  compared  (though  not 
with  absolute  corre^-tness)  to  the  Crown's  so-called 
"  veto"  or  right  of  refusing  assent  to  Bills  which  have 
passed  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

Yet  for  all  this,  when  the  matter  is  further  looked 
into,  the  Victorian  Parliament  (together  with  other 
colonial   legislatures)    will    be    found   to   be   a   non- 

011  tile  powers  of  a  colonial  Parliament.  Acts,  for  exanii)lo,  pasjseil  liy  the 
legislatures  of  Victoria  and  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  to  ensure  the  mutual 
extradition  of  criminals,  would  be  ultra  vira^,  and  would  be  treated  as 
invalid  by  any  court  in  the  British  dominions.  A  great  part  of  the 
Imi)erial  legislation  for  the  colonies  arises  from  the  Acts  of  c(donial 
legislatures  having,  unless  given  extended  operation  by  some  Imperial 
statute,  no  ell'ect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

In  various  instances  Imperial  Acts  have  given  extended  jK^wr  of 
legislation  to  colonial  legislatures.  Of  such  Acts  the  Copyright  Act, 
188G,  is  an  example,  and  .sometimes  extra-territoiial  elfect  is  given  to 
colonial  legislation  by  orders  in  Council  authorised  by  a  statute  of  the 
United  Kingdom,     bee  the  Extradition  Act,  1870. 
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sovereif^ni  legislative  body,  and  bears  decisive  marks 
of  legislative  suhordiuatioii.  The  action  of  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament  is  restrained  by  laws  which  it 
cannot  change,  and  are  changea])le  onl)  by  the 
Im[)ci'ial  Parliament ;  and  further,  Victorian  Acts, 
even  when  assented  to  by  the  Crown,  are  liable  to  be 
treated  by  the  Courts  in  Victoria  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  British  dominions  as  void  or  uncon- 
stitutional, on  tlie  grouufl  of  their  coming  into  conflict 
with  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  the  Vic- 
torian legislature  lias  no  autlunity  to  touch. 

That  this  is  so  becomes  apparent  the  moment  we 
realise  the  exact  relation  between  colonial  and 
Imiterial  laws.  The  matter  is  worth  some  little 
examination,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament. 

The  charter  of  colonial  legislative  independence 
is  "  an  Act  to  remove  douljts  as  to  the  validity 
of  colonial  laws,"  known  as  the  "  Colonial  Laws  Act, 
18G5." 

This  statute  seems  (oddly  enough)  to  have  passed 
through  Parliament  witliout  discussion  ;  but  it  per- 
manently defines  and  extends  the  authority  of  colonial 
legislatures,  and  its  main  provisions  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  deserve  verbal  citation  : — 

"  Sec.  2,  Any  colonial  law  which  is  or  shall  be  in 
'■'  any  respect  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act 
"  of  Parlinment  extending  to  the  colony  to  which 
"  such  law  may  relate,  or  repugnant  to  any  ordt.-r  or 
"  regulation  nuide  under  authority  of  such  Act  of  Par- 
"  liament,  or  having  in  the  colony  the  f(jree  and  eflect 
"  of  such  Act,  shall  be  read  subject  to  such  xVct,  order, 
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"  or  iTguliition,  and  sliall,  to  the  oxteiit  of  such  ropuo;- 
"  nancy,  but  not  otlicrwiso,  Ijc  and  remain  absolutely 
"  voici  and  inoperative. 

"  3.  No  colonial  law  shall  be  or  l)e  deemed  to 
"  have  been  void  or  inojjerative  on  the  ground  of 
"  repugnancy  to  the  law  of  England,  unless  the  same 
"  shall  be  repugnant  to  tlie  provisions  of  some  such 
"  Act  of  Parliament,  order,  or  regulation  as  aforesaid. 

"  4.  No  colonial  law,  passed  with  the  concurrence 
"  of  or  assented  to  l)y  the  Governor  of  any  colony,  or 
"  to  be  hereafter  so  passed  or  assented  to,  shall  be  or  be 
"  deemed  to  have  been  void  or  inoperative,  by  reason 
"  only  of  any  instructions  with  reference  to  such  law 
"  or  the  subject  thereof  which  may  have  been  given  t(> 
"  such  Governor  liy  or  on  behalf  of  Iler  ]\rajesty,l)y  any 
"  instrument  other  than  the  letters-patent  or  instru- 
"  ment  authorisinc;  such  Governor  to  concur  in  passino; 
"  or  to  assent  to  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
*'  government  of  such  colony,  even  though  such  in- 
"  structions  may  be  referred  to  in  such  letters-patent 
"  or  last-mentioned  instrument. 

"  5.  Every  colonial  legislature  shall  have,  and  be 
"  deemed  at  all  times  to  have  had,  full  power  within 
"  its  jurisdiction  to  establish  courts  of  judicature,  and 
"  to  aljolish  and  reconstitute  the  same,  and  to  alter  the 
"  constitution  thereof,  and  to  make  provision  for  the 
"  administration  of  justice  therein ;  and  every  repre- 
"  sentative  legislature  shall,  in  respect  to  the  colony 
"  under  its  jurisdiction,  have,  and  be  deemed  at  all 
"  times  to  have  had,  full  power  to  make  laws  respect- 
"  ing  the  constitution,  powers,  and  procedure  of  such 
"  legislature  ;  [)rovided  that  such  laws  shall  have  been 
"  passed  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  from  time 
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"  to  time  1)('  rcquirod  l)y  any  Act  of  l*iirliiinieiit,  lottors-   Chapter 
"  piiteiit,  order  in  council,  or  colonial  law  for  the  time    — _ 
"  bcinfj  in  force  in  the  said  colony."* 

Tlio  im[)ortancc,  it  is  true,  t>f  the  Colonial  Laws 
Act,  IH60,  may  well  be  eitlier  exan!j;<'rated  or  under- 
rated. TJie  statute  is  in  one  sense  less  important  than 
it  at  first  sight  appears,  because  the  ])vinciplcs  laid 
down  therein  were,  before  its  passing,  assumed  to  be 
good  law  and  to  govern  the  validity  of  colonial  legis- 
lation. From  another  point  of  view  the  Act  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  l)ecause  it  determines,  and  gives 
legislative  auchority  to,  principles  wliich  hatl  never 
before  btn-n  accurately  defined,  and  had  l)een  occa- 
sionally treated  as  open  to  doul)t.  In  any  case  the 
terms  of  the  enactment  make  it  now  possil)le  to  state 
with  precision  the  limits  which  bound  the  legislative 
authority  of  a  colonial  Parliament. 

The  Victorian  Parliament  may  make  laws  opposed 
to  the  English  common  law,  and  such  laws  (on  receiving 
the  required  assents)  are  pei'fectly  valid. 

Thus  a  Victorian  Act  which  changed  the  common 
law  rules  as  to  the  descent  of  property,  which  gave 
the  Governor  authority  to  forbid  })ublic  meetings,  or 
which  abolished  trial  by  jury,  might  be  inexpedient 
or  unjust,  but  would  be  a  perfectly  valid  law,  and 
would  be  recognised  as  such  by  every  tribunal  through- 
out the  British  Emi)ire.- 

The  Victorian  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  make  any  laws  inconsistent  with  any  Act  of 
J'arliament,  or  with   any  part  of  an  Act  of  l\irlia- 


1  28  &  20  Vict.  c.  63,  ss.  2-5. 

2  Assmuiii^'  of  course  that  such  Acts  are  not  inconsistent  with  any 
imperial  statute  applying  to  Victoria. 
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Parti,    mcnt,  iiitcndc.'d  l)y  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  apjily 

'  to  Victoria. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  tiie  liriti.sh  I'arliamunt 
were  to  pass  an  Act  ]>rovidii)_f(  a  special  iiuxle  of  trial 
in  Victoria  for  ])arti(;iilar  classes  of  otl'ences  committed 
there,  no  enactment  of  the  colonial  l*arliamciit,  which 
provided  that  such  oU'ences  should  Ix;  tried  otherwise 
than  as  directed  by  the  impisrial  statute,  would  he  of 
any  lethal  etTect.  So  ai^ain,  no  Victorian  Act  would 
be  valid  that  leualiscd  the  slave  trade  in  the  face 
of  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  113,  which  i)rohibits  slave  trading 
throughout  the  British  domiui(jns  ;  nor  would  Acts 
passed  by  the  Victorian  Parliament  be  valid  which 
repealed,  or  invalidated,  several  provisions  of  the 
]\Icrchant  Shipinng  Acts  meant  to  a[)[)ly  to  the 
colonies,  or  which  de}>rived  a  discharge  under  the 
English  Bankru])tcy  Act  of  the  effect  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  imperial  statute,  it  has  as  a  release  from 
debts  contracted  in  any  })art  whatevci  of  the  British 
dominions.  No  v^olonial  legislature,  in  short,  can 
override  imperial  legislation  which  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  colonies.  Whether  the  intention  be 
expressed  in  so  many  words,  or  'oe  apparent  only 
from  the  general  scope  and  nature  of  the  enactment, 
is  immaterial.  Once  establish  that  an  imperial  law 
is  intended  to  apply  to  Victoria,  and  the  conse- 
quence follows  that  any  Victorian  enactment  which 
contravenes  that  law  is  invalid  aud  unconstitutional. ^ 
Hence  the  Courts  in  Victoria,  as  also  in  the  rest 
of  the    British    dominions,   may  be    called    upon    to 

1  See  Tarring,  l.im^  Rihdiwj  to  the  Colonies,  p]).  7!)-8G,  for  ii  list  of 
imperial  .statutes  which  relate  to  the  C(jloiiies  iu  general,  aud  which 
therefore  no  colonial  legislation  can  contravene. 
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ft(lju(lii'iitt>  ii[)()ii  tlic  validity  or  constitutinnality  of 
any  Ad  d"  tln'  \'irtorian  l\irlianu'iit.  I''nr  if  a 
\'iclnri,iii  law  I'l'aliy  contradicts  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  I'ailianicnt  cxtciidiiif^-  to  N'ictoria.  no  Court 
tliroii;j,liout  (lie  IJritisli  dominions  could  legally,  it  is 
clear,  liivc  cli'cct  to  llic  \  ictorian  enactment.  This 
is  an  iuevitaltle  result  <»!'  the  le<i,'islativo  sovereientv 
exercised  liy  the  lm[)erial  I'arliament.  In  the  suj)- 
posed  case  the  N'ictoi'ian  I'arlianient  commands  the 
judyes  to  act  in  a  jiarticular  manner,  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  commands  them  to  act  in  another  manner. 
Of  these  t\V(j  commands  the  order  of  tlii^  im[)erial 
Parliament  is  the  one  which  must  lie  oljcyed.  Tiiis 
is  the  very  moaning  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  alleged  that  any  enactment 
of  the  Victorian  i'arliament  is  rejmgnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an}-  Act  of  Parliament  extending  to  the 
colony,  the  tribunal  before'  Avhich  the  objection  is 
raised  must  pronounce  u]>on  the  validity  or  constitu- 
tionality of  the  colonial  huv.^ 

The  constitution  of  Victoria  is  created  l)y  and 
depends  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  18  &  li)  Vict, 
c.  55.  One  might  therefore  expect  that  the  Victorian 
J^irliament  would  exhibit  that  "mark  of  subordina- 
tion "  which  consists  in  the  inability  of  a  legislative 
body  to  change  fundamental  or  constitutional  laws, 
or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  in  the  clearly  drawn  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  laws  which  the  legislature 
can  chann;e  and  laws  of  the  constitution  which  it  can- 
not  change,  at  any  I'ate  when  acting  in  its  ordinar)' 
Icfjislative  character. 


CliaptiT 
11. 

Acts  of 
ri)l(i|iial 

li'V'i-.|iiliire 
iiiii)  III'  |irii- 

linlllici'il 

viiiil  liy 
Ciiiirls, 


Coliiiiiiil 
I'nrlia- 
iiii/iit  iiiny 
lif  a  "I'ou- 

SlitllCllt  " 

us  wi'll  as 
Icf-'islutivo 
hoily. 


1  See  Pourll  v.  Apollo  Candlti  Co.,  10  App.  Cas.  282  ;  Hodr/e  v.  The 
Queen,  !)  App.  Cas.  117. 
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J5ut  this  anticipation  is  hardly  borne  out  by  an 
examination  into  the  Acts  creating  the  Victorian 
constitution,  A  comparison  of  the  Cohmial  Laws 
Act,  18G5,  s.  5,  with  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  55,  Sched.  I. 
sect.  60,  shows  that  the  Parbamcnt  of  Victoria  can 
change  tlie  articles  of  the  constitution.  This  power, 
derived  as  it  is  from  an  imperial  statute,  is  of  course  in 
no  way  inconsistent,  with  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the 
Imperial  rarliament.  Though,  further,  a  Victorian 
law  may  alter  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  that 
law  must  in  some  cases  be  passed  in  a  manner  difterent 
from  the  mt)de  in  which  other  laws  are  passed.  The 
Victorian  constitution  does  contain  a  faint  recognition 
of  the  difference  between  fuiidamental  and  other  laws. 
Still  the  recognition  is  so  very  faint  that  one  may 
fairly  assert  that  the  Victorian  Parliament  (in  common 
with  many  other  colonial  legislative  assemblies)  is, 
tiKJiio'll  a  subordinate,  yet  at  once  a  legislative  and 
a  constituent  assembly.^  It  is  a  "  subordinate " 
assembly  because  its  powers  are  limited  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Imperial  rarliament ;  it  is  a  "  con- 
stituent "  assembly  since  it  can  change  the  articles 
of  the  Victorian  constitution. 

The  authority  of  the  Mctorian  Parliament  to 
chanoe  the  articles  of  the  Victorian  constitution  is 
from  several  points  of  view  worth  notice. 

We  have  here  a  decisive  proof  that  there  is  no 
n«?cessary  connection  between  the  written  character 
and  the  inunutability  of  a  constitution.  The  Vic- 
torian constitution  is  to  be  found  in  a  written  docu- 
ment ;  it  is  a  statutory  enactment.  Yet  the  articles 
of  this  constitutional  statute  can  be  changed  by  the 

1  See  p.  83,  ante. 
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though  not  absolutely,  in  the   same  manner  as  any 

other  law.  This  may  seem  an  obvious  mutter  enough, 
but  writers  of  eminence  so  often  use  language  which 
imi)lies  or  suL>o;csts  that  the  character  of  a  hrv  is 
changed  l)y  its  l)eing  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
statute  as  to  make  it  worth  while  noting  that  a 
statutory  constitution  need  not  be  in  any  sense  an 
immutable  constitution.  The  readiness  again  with 
wliich  the  Enolish  Parliament  has  conceded  constituent 
powers  to  colonial  legislatures  shows  how  little  hold 
is  exercised  over  Englishmen  by  that  distinction  be- 
tween fundamental  and  non-fundamental  laws  which 
runs  through  almost  all  the  constitutions  not  oidy  of 
the  Continent  but  also  of  America.  The  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  in  England  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  consider  Parliament  as  capable  of 
changing  one  kind  of  law  with  as  much  ease  as 
another.  Jlence  when  English  statesmen  gave  Par- 
liamentary government  to  the  colonies,  they  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  Ijestowed  upon  colonial  legis- 
latures autlicn-ity  to  deal  wiiii  every  law,  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  which  affected  the  colony,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  ])roviso,  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, that  this  i»ower  should  not  be  used  in  a  wav 
inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the  lUitish  Pai'lia- 
ment.  The  colonial  legislatures,  in  short,  are  within 
their  own  sphere  copies  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
They  are  within  their  own  sphere  sovereign  l)odies ;  but 
their  freedom  of  action  is  controlled  by  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kinodom. 

o 

The   question    may   natundly   be    asked  how  the 
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large  amount  of  colonial  liberty  conceded  to  countries 
like  Victoria  lias  been  legally  reconciled  with  Im- 
perial sovereignty  ? 

The  inquiry  lies  a  little  outside  our  subject,  but  is 
not  really  foreign  to  it,  and  well  deserves  an  answer. 
Nor  is  the  reply  hard  to  find  if  we  keep  in  mind  the 
true  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  needs  explanation. 

The  problem  is  not  to  determine  what  are  the 
means  by  which  the  English  government  keej^s  the 
colonies  in  subjection,  or  maintains  the  political 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  matter  of 
politics  with  which  this  book  has  no  concern. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  how  (assuming  the 
law  to  be  obeyed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire)  colonial  legislative  freedom  is  made  com- 
patible with  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  Parliament  ? 
How  are  the  British  Parliament  and  the  colonial  legis- 
latures prevented  from  encroaching  on  each  other's 
spheres  ? 

No  one  will  think  this  in(juiry  needless  who 
remarks  that  in  coufederntious,  such  as  the  United 
States,  or  the  Canadian  Dominion,  the  Courts  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  determining  the  l)oundaries  which 
divide  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  State  TiCU'islatures. 

The  assertion  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  tliat  the  acknowledged  legal 
supremacy  of  Parliament  is  one  main  cause  of 
the  wide  power  of  legislation  allowed  to  colonial 
assemblies. 

The  constitutions  of  the  colonies  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  ujton  inqtcrial  statutes.  No  lawyer 
questions  that  Parliament  could  legally  abolish  any 
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onial  constitution,  or 
moment  legishitc  for  the  colonies  and  repeal  or  over- 
ride any  colonial  law  whatever.  Tarliament  moreover 
constantly  does  pass  Acts  affecting  the  colonies,  and 
the  colonial,'  no  less  than  the  English,  Courts  com- 
pletely admit  the  i)rin('ii)le  that  a  statute  of  the 
Imperial  Pai'liament  hinds  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions  to  which  the  statute  is  meant  to  ap[)ly. 
But  when  once  this  is  admitted,  it  l)ecomes  obvious 
that  there  is  little  necessity  for  defining  or  limiting 
the  sphere  of  colonial  legislation.  If  an  Act  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament  contravenes  an  imperial  statute, 
it  is  for  legal  purposes  void ;  and  if  an  Act  of  the 
Victorian  I'arliament,  though  not  infringing  upon  any 
statute,  is  so  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Enn)ire 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed,  the  Ih-itish  Parliament 
may  render  the  Act  of  no  effect  by  means  of  an 
iin})erial  statute. 

This  course  however  is  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  ; 
for  Parliament  exerts  authority  over  colonial  legisla- 
tion by  in  efl'ect  regulating  the  use  of  the  Crown's 
"veto"  in  retiard  to  colonial  Acts.  This  is  a  matter 
which  itself  needs  a  little  explanation. 

The  Crown's  rioht  to  refuse  assent  to  bills  which 
have  ])assed  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
practically   obsolete.-'      The   powtn-   of  the    Crowu   t(.) 


Chapter 
II. 


(ii.)  right 

of  Vfto. 


1  See  Tdilil,  I'ltrliittiii  )itiirii  (lavirniiirxt,  ]ip.  ICS-lDi. 

-  This  stiitmunt  has  Ihtu  iiui'stinncil — sei.-  Ilcai'ii  (iJd  ed.),  ]>.  03 — 
hut  is,  it  is  suhiuittod,  LMirroct.  Tiie  sii-calleil  "  vi'tt) "  has  iicvfr 
been  eniidoyeil  as  rc;_'ar(ls  any  itulilic  hill  siiicr  the  aeeessimi  of 
the  House  of  Ilauiiver.  When  (Iroi'nc  the  Thinl  wished  to  stop  the 
jiassiut;  of  the  celehrated  India  15111,  he  ahstainecl  iVoin  n>in,i,'  the  ( 'rown's 
liudit  to  dissent  from  projiosed  le.u'islatiun,  hut  a\aihil  hinisilf  of  iiis 
inliuence  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  to  procure  ihe  rejoction  of  the  measure. 
No  stronj^'er  proof  could  he  yivuu  that  the  riylit  of  vet(j  was  more  than 
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Parti,  negative  oi'  veto  the  l^ills  of  colonial  legislatures 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  virtually,  though 
not  in  name,  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
limit  colonial  legislative  hidepcndencc,  and  is  fre- 
quently exercised. 

This  cheek  on  colonial  legislation  is  exerted  in 
two  different  manners.^ 

a  century  a;^(j  ulivmly  (iljsolete.  But  tl'c  statement  tliat  a  power  is 
]irac.tic;illy  olisdletu  docs  nut  involve  the  asHertiim  that  it  cduld  under 
no  conceivalile  eircunistauces  he  revived.  On  tlie  whole  sultject  oi'  the 
veto,  and  the  different  senses  in  which  the  expression  is  used,  the 
reader  slmuld  consult,  an  excellent  article  liy  Professor  Orelli  of  Zurich, 
to  l)e  found  under  the  word  '•Veto"  in  Enrnclojxvdia  Britainiiai  (!)th 
ed.),  xxiv.  ]).  i'OS. 

1  Tiu!  niddi!  in  which  the  ])ower  to  veto  colonial  legislation  is 
exercised  may  be  hest  understood  i'rom  the  following  extract  from  the 
llules  and  Kegulations  printed  hy  the  Colonial  Ollice  : — 

KULES  AN!)  IlKGULATIONS 
•CEIAPTER  III 

§  1.  Lc(/iiili(livc  Councils  and  Asscmhlies 

48.  In  every  colony  the  Governor  lius  authority  either  to  give  or  to  withhoM 
liis  assent  to  h»\vs  pass^'il  liy  tlie  other  branches  or  nieniliefs  of  the  Legishiture, 
and  until  tliat  assent  is  iciveii  no  sudi  law  is  valid  or  binding. 

4.0.  Laws  are  in  some  cases  passed  with  suspemling  clauses  ;  that  is,  althouirli 
assented  to  by  the  (iovernor  they  do  not  come  into  o|ieration  or  take  ell'ect  in  the 
colony  luitil  tliey  shall  have  lieen  specially  eontirine(l  by  Her  Majesty,  and  in 
other  cases  Parliament  has  lor  the  sanu;  purjiose  emi"iwered  the  (iovernor  to 
reserve  laws  lor  the  Crown's  assent,  instead  of  himself  assenting  or  refusing  his 
assent  to  them. 

50.  Every  law  which  has  received  the  (Jovernor's  assent  (unless  it  contains  a 
suspending  clause)  I'omcs  into  operation  immecliately,  or  at  the  time  sjiecilied  in 
tlie  law  itself.  iJul  the  Crown  retains  power  to  disallow  the  law  ;  and  it  such 
Jiower  be  exercised  .  .  .  the  law  ceases  to  have  operation  from  the  date  at  which 
such  <lisallowanee  is  imblisheil  in  the  colony. 

."il.  In  colonies  having  representative  assemblies  the  disallowance  of  any  law, 
or  the  Crown's  assent  to  a  reserved  bill,  is  signitied  by  order  in  council.  The 
conlirmatinn  of  an  Act  jiassed  with  a  susjiending  clause,  is  not  signitied  by 
onler  in  council  ludess  this  mode  of  continuation  is  retpiired  by  the  terms  of  the 
susjiending  clause  itself,  or  by  some  special  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colony. 

b'l.  In  Crown  colonies  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  any  law  is  generally 
signitied  by  despatch. 

TiJi.  In  some  cases  a  jieriod  is  limited,  after  the  e.\]iiratioii  of  whii'h  local 
enactments,  though  not  actuidly  disallowed,  cease  to  have  the  authority  of  law  in 
the  c<dony,  unless  before  the  lapse  of  that  time  Her  Majesty's  contirmaliou  of 
them  shall  liavi'  l)ecn  signilied  lliere  ;  but  the  general  rule  is  otherwise. 

U\.  In  cidonies  possessnig  representative  assemblies,  laws  purjiort  to  be  made 
by  the  Queen  or  by  the  Governor  on   Her  Majesty's  behalf  or  sometimes  by  the 
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The    Governor  of    a   colony,    say   Victoria,    may  Chapter 

directly  refuse   his   assent  to  a  Ijill  jiassed   l)y  both 

Houses  of  the  Victorian  Parliament.      In  this  case  the  "°»\.[,t^^'M 
bill  is  finally  lost,  just  as  would  be  a  bill  which  had  «''^''^i«*='i- 
l>een  rejected  by  the  colonial  council,  or  as  would  be 
a  l)ill  passed  by  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament  if 
the  Crown  were  to  exert  the  obsolete  prerogative  of 

(ioveinor  aloiip,  oiuittiiifr  any  express  reference  to  Flcr  ^fajesty,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council  and  assembly.  They  arc  almost  invariably  desijrnated 
Hi  Acts.  In  colonies  not  havinj.'  such  assemblies,  laws  are  desi;,'iiatcd  as  ordin- 
ances, and  iiurport  to  be  made  by  the  (iovernor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Council  (or  in  British  (!uiana  of  the  Court  of  I'olicy). 

5.").  In  West  Indian  I--lands  or  African  settlenients  wliich  form  part  of  any 
general  govi-rnniciit,  every  bill  or  dr.ift  ordinance  must  be  submitted  to  the 
(bivernor-in-C'hief  before  it  receives  the  asse'i'  of  the  lienteiiaiit-guvernor  or 
administrator.  If  the  Governoi'-in-Chicf  shall  consider  any  aniendiiieiit  indis])cns- 
able,  he  may  either  require  that  amendment  to  be  made  lielore  the  law  is  lirought 
into  operation,  or  he  may  authorise  the  otlicer  administering  to  assent  to  the  bill 
or  clraft  on  the  exjiress  engagement  of  the  legislature  to  give  ell'ect  to  the  Governor- 
iu-Chiel"s  reeonmiendatiou  by  a  supplementary  enactment. 

Tht!  "  veto,"  it  will  he  jierceived,  may  be  exercised  by  one  ol'  two 
essentially  dill'ereut  methods  :  first,  liy  the  refusal  of  the  Governor's 
assent  ;  secondly,  by  tlie  exercise  of  the  royal  power  to  ('isallow  laws 
even  when  assented  to  by  the  Governor.  As  further,  the  Governor  may 
reserve  bills  i'or  the  royal  consideration,  and  as  colonial  laws  are  some- 
times passed  containing  a  clause  which  suspends  their  operation  until 
the  signification  of  tlie  royal  assent,  the  check  on  colonial  legislation 
may  be  exercised  in  four  dilferent  forms — 

(1)  The  refusal  of  the  Governor's  assent  to  a  bill. 

(2)  Reservation    of   a    bill    fur   the    consideration   of  tlie   Crown, 

followed  by  the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent. 

(3)  The   insertion   in  a  bill  of  a  clause  jireveiiting  it  from  coming 

into  operation  until  i\w  signification  of  tlie  royal  assent  thereto, 
and  the  want  of  such  royal  a.   eiit. 

(4)  The  disallowance  by  the  Crown  of  a  law  ]iassed  by  the  Colonial 

rarliaiuent  witli  the  assent  of  tlie  (Joveiuor. 

The  reader  should  note,  however,  the  essential  dilfereiiee  between 
the  three  first  modes  and  the  fourtli  mode  of  checking  colonial  legislation. 
Under  the  three  first  a  proposed  law  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature 
never  coiues  into  operation  in  the  colony.  I'nder  the  fourtli  a  colonial 
law  which  has  come  into  operation  in  the  colony  is  annulled  or  dis- 
allowed liy  the  Crown  from  tlu'  date  of  such  disallowance.  In  the 
case  <d'  more  than  one  colony,  such  disallowance  must,  under  the  Con- 
stitution Act  or  letters-jiatent,  be  signitiecl  within  two  years.  See  the 
British  North  America  Act,  18G7,  sec.  .5G. 
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Part  I.  refusing  tlie  royal  assent.  The  Governor,  again,  may, 
without  refusing  his  assent,  reserve  the  bill  for  the 
eonsideratiou  of  tlio  Crown.  In  such  case  the  1)ill 
does  not  come  into  force  until  it  has  received  tlie 
roval  assent,  which  is  in  effect  the  assent  of  tlie 
English  ]\Iinistry,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  as  rcpre- 
sentino;  the  Crown,  mve  his  assent  to  a  Victorian  hill. 
The  bill  thereupon  comes  into  force  throughout  Vic- 
toria. But  such  a  Ijill,  though  for  a  time  a  valid  Act, 
is  not  finally  made  law  even  in  Victoria,  since  the 
Crown  may,  after  the  Governor's  assent  has  been 
given,  disallow  the  colonial  Act.  The  case  is  thus  put 
by  Mr,  Todd  : — "  Although  a  governor  as  representing 
"  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
"  bills,  this  act  is  not  final  and  conclusive  ;  the  C-rown 
"  itself  having,  in  })oint  of  fact,  a  second  veto.  xVll 
"  statutes  assented  to  by  the  governor  of  a  colony  go 
"  into  force  immediately,  uidess  they  contain  a  clause 
"  suspending  their  operation  until  the  issue  of  a  procla- 
"  mation  of  approval  by  the  queen  in  council,  or  some 
"  other  specific  provision  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the 
"  governor  is  recpiired  to  transmit  aco2)y  thereof  to  the 
"  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  ;  and  the  queen  in 
"  council  may,  within  two  N'cars  after  the  receipt  of 
"  the  same,  disallow  any  such  A(;t." ' 

The  result  therefore  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
colonial  legislation  is  subject  to  a  real  veto  on  the 
jiart  of  the  im[)erial  Government,  and  no  bill  whi(,'li 
the  English  Ministry  think  ought  for  the  sake  of  im- 
perial interests  to  be  negatived  can,  though  passed  by 

1  Todil,  P(trli(ti}it)di(rii  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  p.  137. 
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the  Victorian  or  other  colon'al  legislature,  come  filially   chapter 

into    force.       The    home    government    is    certain    to '_ 

negative  or  disallow  any  colonial  law  which  either 
in  letter,  or  in  s])irit,  is  repugnant  to  rarliameiitary 
k'U'islation,  ana  a  larye  immher  of  Acts  can  be  given 
which  on  one  ofround  or  tmother  have  been  either 
not  assented  to  or  disallowed  by  the  Crown.  In 
18G8  the  Crown  refused  assent  to  a  Canadian  Act  rc- 
ducinu'  the  sahiry  of  the  Governor-General.^  In  1872 
the  C^rown  refused  assent  to  a  Canadian  Copyright 
Act  because  certain  parts  of  it  conflicted  with  im})erial 
legislation.  In  1873  a.  Canadian  A(;t  was  disallowed 
as  being  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1SG8  ;  and  on  similar  grounds  in 
1878  a  Canadian  Shi})})ing  Act  was  disallowed.-  So 
again  the  Crown  has  in  ett'ect  passed  a  veto  upon 
Australian  Acts  for  checking  Chinese  immigration. 
And  Acts  passed  by  coloni;d  legislatures,  allowing 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  the  husband's  adultery  and 
legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  have 
(though  not  consistently  with  the  general  tenor  of 
our  <-olonial  policy)  been  disallowed  by  the  Crown, 
that  is,  in  effect  by  the  home  government. 

The  general  answer  therefore  to  the  inquiiy,  how 
colonial  liberty  of  legislation  is  made  legally  recon- 
cilable with  imperial  sovereignty,  is  that  the  complete 
recognition  of  the  sujiremacy  of  Parliament  obviates 
the  necessity  for  carefully  limiting  the  authority  of 
colonial  legislatures,  and  that  the  home  government, 
who  in  effc^ct  represent  Parliament,  retain  by  the  use 
of  the  Crown's  veto  the  power  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  coiiHicts  between  colonial  and  imperial 

1   Sfu  Tod.l,  p.  144.  '■;  Ihvl,  i,p.  147,  150. 
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l;iws.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  imperial  treaties 
legally  l)iiid  the  colonies,  and  that  the  "treaty-making 
power,"  to  use  an  American  exprcpsiou,  resides  in  the 
Crown,  and  is  therefore  exercised  hy  the  home  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  or  more  strictly  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
whilst  the  authority  to  make  treaties  is,  except  where 
exi)ressly  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  not  possessed 
by  any  colonial  government.' 

It  should,  however,  be  ol)served  that  the  letjisla- 
ture  of  a  self-governing  colony  is  free  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  pass  laws  necessary  for  giving  etfect 
.0  a  treaty  entered  into  between  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  a  foreign  power ;  and  further,  that  there 
might  in  practice  be  great  difticulty  in  enforcing 
within  the  limits  of  a  colony  the  terms  of  a  treaty, 
('.(J.  as  to  the  extradition  of  criminals,  to  which 
colonial  sentiment  was  opposed.  But  this  docs  not 
affect  the  principle  of  law  that  a  colon}'  is  bound  by 
treaties  made  l)y  the  imperial  government,  and  does 
not,  unless  under  some  special  provision  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  possess  authority  to  make  treaties  with 
any  foreign  power. 

Any  one  who  wishes  justly  to  ap})reciatc  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  control  exerted  by  Great 
Britain  over  colonial  legislation  should  keep  two 
points  carefully  in  ndnd.  The  tendency,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  imperial  government  is  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  interfere  less  and  less  with  the  action  of  the 
colonies,  whether  in  the  way  of  law-making  or  other- 
wise.    Colonial  Acts,  in  the  second  place,  even  when 

1  See  Todd,  Parliamentary  Governmmt  in  tin-  Pritish  Colonict,  pp. 
102-218. 
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finally  assented  to  by  the  Crown,  are,  as  already  chapter 
pointed  out,  invalid  if  repugnant  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nient  applying  to  the  colony.  The  imperial  policy 
therefore  (jf  non-intervention  in  the  local  aiftiirs  of 
Ihitish  dependencies  combines  with  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
render  encroachments  by  the  ]>ritish  Parliament  on 
the  sphere  of  colonial  legislaticjn,  or  by  colonial 
Parliaments  on  the  domain  of  imperial  legislation,  of 
rare  occurrence.^ 


11.  Foreiyn  Non-sovereign  Lcfjislatures. 

We  perceive  without  difficulty  that  the  Parlia- 
ments of  even  those  colonies,  such  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  arc  most  nearly  independent  states, 
are  not  in  reality  sovereign  legislatures.  This  is 
easily  seen,  l)ecause  the  sovereign  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  legislates  for  the  whole  liritish 
Empire,  is  visible  in  the  background,  and  ])ecause  the 
colonies,  however  large  their  practical  freedom  of 
action,  do  not  act  as  independent  powers  in  relation 
to  foreign  states  ;  the  Parliament  of  a  dependency 
cannot  itself  be  a  sovereign  body.  It  is  harder  for 
Englishmen  to  realise  that  the  legislative  assembly 
of  an  independent  nation  may  not  Ije  a  soverei,o-n 
assembly.  Our  political  habits  of  thought  indeed  are 
so  l)ased  upon  the  assumption  of  Parliamentary  om- 
nipotence, that  the  position  of  a  Parliament  which 
represents  an  indejieudent  nation  and  yet  is  not 
itself  a  sovereign  power  is  apt  to  appear  to  us  ex- 
ceptional or  anomalous.     Yet  whoever  examines  the 
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^  See  note  3,  p.  !)7,  ante. 
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Part  I.  constitutions  of  civilised  {Mjuutrics,  will  find  tluit  the 
le<;ishitivc  iissemblies  of  ^;reat  nations  arc,  or  have 
been,  in  manv  cases  lei>is]ative  without  beincf  con- 
stituent  l)odies.  'J'o  determine  in  an}'  oiven  case 
whether  a  foreign  legislature;  be  a  sovereign  })ower  or 
not  we  must  examine  the  constitution  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  ascertain  whether  the  legislature 
whose  position  is  in  question  bears  any  of  the  marks  of 
suljordination.  Su(;h  an  investigation  will  in  many  or  in 
most  instances  show  that  an  apparently  sovereign  as- 
sembly is  in  reality  a  non-sovereign  law-making  body. 

France  has  within  the  last  hundred  years  made 
trial  of  at  least  twelve  constitutions.^ 

I'hese  various  forms  of  government  have,  amidst 
all  their  differences,  possessed  in  general  one  common 
feature.  They  have  most  of  them  l)een  based  upon 
the  recognition  of  an  essential  distinction  between 
constitutional  or  "  fundamenttd "  laws  intended  to 
be  either  immutable  or  changeable  only  with  great 
ditKculty,  and  "  ordinary "  laws  which  could  be 
champed  by  the  ordinarv  legislature  in  the  common 
course  of  legislation.  Hence  under  the  constitutions 
which  France  has  from  time  to  time  adopted  the 
common  Parliament  or  legislative  body  has  not  been 
a  sovereign  legislature. 

The  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
outward  appearance  at  least,  was  modelled  on  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  England.  In  the  Charter 
not  a  word  could  be  found  which  expressly  limits 
the  legislative  authority  possessed  by  the  Crown 
and  the  two  Chambers,  and   to   an    Englishman    it 


1  Demombynes,    Lcs    Constitutions   EnropA'unes,  ii.  (2d  ed.),    pp. 
1-5.     See  Appendix,  Note  1,  Rigidity  of  French  Constitutions. 
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would  suem  eertiiinly  ;tri2;u;iblo  that  under  tlio  Orlcjins  chapter 

dynasty  tlio  Parlitinient  was  possessed  of  sovereignty. 

This,  however,  was  not  t lie  view  acce[)ted  among  French 
lawyers.  The  "immutability  of  the  Constitution  of 
"  France,"  writes  De  Toc(|ueville,  "  is  a  necessary  con- 
"  se(|uen(;e  of  the  laws  of  tliat  countrx'.  .  .  .  As  the 
"  King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputies  all  derive  their 
"  authority  from  the  Constitution,  these  three  powers 
"  united  cannot  alter  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  alone 
'■'  they  govern.  Out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 
"  they  arc  nothing  ;  where,  theU;  could  tiiey  take  their 
"  stand  to  etiect  a  change  in  its  provisions  '.  I'he  alter- 
"  native  is  clear :  either  their  etforts  are  powerless 
"  against  the  Charter,  wliich  continues  to  exist  in  sjtite 
"  of  them,  in  which  case  they  only  reign  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Charter ;  or  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
''  Charter,  and  then  the  law  l)y  which  they  existed 
"  being  annulled,  they  themselves  cease  to  exist.  By 
"  destroying  the  Charter,  they  destroy  themselves. 
"  This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than 
"  in  those  of  1814.  Jn  1814  the  roval  i»rerooutive 
■'  took  its  stand  above  and  beyond  the  Constitution  ; 
"  but  in  1830  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  de- 
"  pendent  on,  the  Constitution.  A  part,  therefore,  of 
"  the  French  Constitution  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
"  united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family  ;  and  the  body  of 
"  the  Constitution  is  equally  immutable,  l)ecause  there 
"  appear  to  be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it.  These 
'•'  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country 
"  having  no  written  Constitution,  who  can  assert  when 
"  its  Constitution  is  chanoed  ?  "  ^ 


1  De  Tocqiieville,  Democracy  in  America,  ii.  (translation),  App.  jyp. 
322,  323.      (Euvres  Completer,  i.  p.  311. 
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Dc  Tocqiievillc's  roaaoninpf*  nuiy  not  onrry  con- 
viction to  an  Enulisliniaii,  but  tiic  weakness  of  liis 
aryunicnt  is  of  itself  stroiiLj  evidence!  of  the  inlluenee 
of  the  iiold  on  French  ojiinion  of  th(»  doctriiK!  which 
it  is  intended  to  support,  naniel}-,  that  l*ailiainentary 
.sovcrci,ti;nty  was  not  a  ret.'ognised  part  of  French  con- 
stitutionalism. The  donnni  which  is  so  naturally 
assented  to  liy  Kuj^lishinen  contradicts  that  idea  of 
the  essential  dilfercncu  between  constitutional  and 
other  laws  which  appears  to  have  a  firm  hold  on  most 
foreign  statesmen  and  les^islators. 

The  Rejmblic  of  1848  expressly  recognised  this 
distinction  ;  no  single  article  of  the  constitution  pro- 
chumed  on  4th  November  1848  could  1)C  cluumcd  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  law.  The  legislative 
assembly  sa'j  for  three  years.  In  the  last  year  of  its 
existence,  and  then  only,  it  could  by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths,  and  not  otherwise,  convoke  a  constituent 
Ijody  with  authority  to  modify  the  constitution.  This 
constituent  and  sovereign  assembly  diti'ered  in  num- 
bers, and  otherwise,  from  the  ordinary  non-sovereign 
legislature. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  existing  Republic 
exerts  more  direct  authority  than  the  English  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  for  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
exercises  more  immediate  influence  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^linisters,  and  assumes  a  larger  share  in  the 
executive  functions  of  government,  than  does  our 
House  of  Commons.  The  President,  moreover,  does 
not  possess  evi'U  a  theoretical   right  of  veto.     For  all 

1  His  view  is  wTtainly  jmradoxical,  for  as  a  matttT  of  fact  one 
|irovisioii  of  till'  Cliarter,  iiaiiu-ly,  art.  2.3,  re^'ulaliIl^'  tliu  apiioiiitmciit  of 
t'ffi's,  w;i.s  cliangcil  liy  the  ordinary  procoss  of  k'^dslution.  See  Law  of 
29th  December  1831,  Ilelie,  Lcs  Constitutions  dc  la  France,  p.  1006. 
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this,  howovci',  the  Frcncli  rnrllamcnt  is  not  a  sovc- 
reij^ii  assembly,  hut  is  hound  hy  tlie  laws  of  the 
coiistitutioii  ill  ii  way  in  which  no  law  hinds  dur 
I'ailiainciit.  Tlu'  artielcs  .n'  the  constitution,  or 
"fundamental  laws,"  stand  in  a  totally  diHcrent 
position  from  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  L'nder 
article  H  of  the  eonstituti(»n,  no  one  of  these  funda- 
mental enaetments  can  he  legally  changed  otherwise 
than  suhj(?et  to  the  following  i)rovisionH  : — 

"8.  Lcs  Chainhrcs  auronf  le  droit,  pur  <lrliher((- 
'•  //o//,s'  sc2)ar('i's,  jtrises  dans  chavunc  it  In  inajorifc 
"  fd)solu<'  dcs  voix,  soit  spontanemcnt,  salt  siir  In 
•'  demandc  dn  President  dc  In  Ji^puhlitfie,  de  deelarer 
"  <ji('il  y  a  lieu  de  reciser  /es  hns  eo)tstitiitioniiellcs. — 
"  Ajyrh  que  ehacunc  des  deti.r  Cluimhres  anr<i  pris 
•'  cette  resolution,  elles  ,se  renniront  en  Assenihlee 
"  'nationcde  /Knir  proceder  a  la  revision. — Les  de- 
''  liberations  portant  recision  des  lois  eonsfitution- 
"  nelles,  en  tout  ou  en  j^cirtic,  devront  etre  "prises  a  la 
"  majorite  ahsohic  des  ])iei)d)r<'s  com])osanf  I'.lssonhlee 
"  natiomde."^ 

Supreme  legislative  power  is  therefore  under  the 
Republic  vested  not  in  the  ordinary  Parliament  of 
two  Chambers,  but  in  u  "  national  assembly,"  or  con- 
gress, com})osed  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate  sitting  together. 

The  various  constitutions,  in  short,  of  France, 
which  are  in  this  respect  fair  types  of  continental 
polities,"  exhibit,  as  compared  with  the  expansiveuess  or 

1  Ploufird,  Lcs  ConstUnfiom  Frnnfinisi.i,  p.  280.  Sui-  Ld  Constitution 
FrancdiM  dc  1875,  jiar  MM.  Alphonse  Biird  et  Robiquet  (2d  ed,), 
p.  374. 

-  Xo  constitution  Letter  merits  study  in  this  iis  in  other  respects 
than  the  constitution  of  Belgium.     Though  formed  after  the  Enghsh 
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Part  I.  "  flexiljility  "  of  English  institutions,  that  characteristic 
which  may  be  conveniently  described  as  "  rigidity."^ 

And  liere  it  is  worth  while,  with  a  view  to  under- 
standing the  constitution  of  our  own  country,  to  make 
perfectly  clear  to  ourselves  the  distinction  already 
referred  to  between  a  "flexible"  and  a  "rigid"  con- 
stitution. 

A  "  flexible  "  constitution  is  one  under  which  every 
law  of  every  description  can  legally  be  changed  with 
the  same  ease  and  i,i  the  same  manner  by  one  and 
the  same  body.  The  "  flexiljihty "  of  our  constitu- 
tion consists  in  the  right  of  the  Crown  and  the  two 
Houses  to  modify  or  repeal  any  law  whatever ;  they 
can  alter  the  succession  to  the  Crown  or  repeal  the 
Acts  of  Union  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
can  pass  an  Act  enabling  a  company  to  make  a  new 
railway  from  Oxford  to  London.  With  us,  laws  there- 
fore are  called  constitutional,  because  they  refer  to  sub- 
jects supposed  to  affect  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  not  because  they  are  legally  more  sacred 
or  difficult  to  chanoe  than  other  laws.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "constitutional"  is 
in  Enoiand  so  vague  that  the  term  "  a  constitutional 
law  or  enactment "  is  rarely  applied  to  any  English 
statute  as  giving  a  definite  description  of  its  character. 

A  "rigid"  constitution  is  one  under  which  certain 

model,  it  rejects  or  omits  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty. 
The  ordinary  Parliament  cannot  chanfje  anything  in  the  constitution  ; 
it  is  a  legislative,  not  a  constituent  bo<ly  ;  it  can  declare  that  there  is 
reason  for  changing  a  particular  constitutional  i)rovision,  and  having 
done  so  is  Vjwo /((c^j  dissolved  {ixfres  cctte  ileclaration  hs  deux  chamhres 
sont  dUwiite.1  de  plcin  droit).  The  new  Parliament  thereupon  elected 
has  a  right  to  change  the  constitutional  article  which  has  been  declared 
subject  to  change  (Constitution  de  La  Behiique,  Arts.  131,  71). 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  1,  Rigidity  of  French  Constitutions. 
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laws  generally  known  as  constitutional  or  fundamental   chapter 
laws   cannot   be   changed    in    the   same    manner   as       ^^• 


ordinary  laws.     The      rio-idity     of  the  constitution,  i^'s'ii  ^^on- 

pi,,.  fxi-  -1  1  stitutious. 

say  01  Belgium  or  01  r  ranee,  consists  in  the  absence 
of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  or  French 
Parliament,  when  acting  in  its  ordinary  capacity,  to 
modify  or  repeal  certain  definite  laws  termed  consti- 
tutional or  fundamental.  Under  n  rigid  coiistitution 
the  term  "constitutional"  as  applied  to  a  law  has  a 
perfectly  definite  sense.  It  means  that  a  particular 
enactment  belongs  to  the  articles  of  the  constitution, 
and  cannot  be  legally  changed  with  the  same  ease  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  laws.  The  articles  of 
the  constitution  will  no  doubt  generally,  though  by  no 
means  invarial^ly,  be  found  to  include  all  the  most 
important  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  But  it 
certainly  cannot  be  asserted  that  where  a  constitution 
is  rigid  all  its  articles  refer  to  matters  of  supreme 
importance.  The  rule  that  the  French  Parliament 
must  meet  at  Versailles  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  French  Republic.  Such 
an  enactment,  however  practically  important,  would 
never  in  virtue  of  its  own  character  have  been  termed 
constitutional ;  it  was  constitutional  simply  because 
it  was  included  in  the  articles  of  the  constitution.^ 

1  Tlio  terms  "flexible''  and  "  rigid  "  (originally  snggested  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bryce)  are,  it  should  be  remarked,  used  throughout  this 
■work  without  any  connotation  either  of  praise  or  of  blame.  The 
flexibility  and  exj)ansivenes.<  of  the  English  eon.stitution,  or  the  rigidity 
and  immutability  of,  e.(/.,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
each  be  qualities  whicu  accoi'ding  to  the  judgment  of  ditt'erent  critics 
deserve  either  admiration  or  censure.  With  such  judgments  this 
treatise  has  no  concern.  My  whole  aim  is  to  make  clear  to  my  readers 
the  exact  difference  between  a  flexible  and  a  rigid  constitution.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the 
llexilnlity  or  rigidity  of  a  given  polity  be  a  merit  or  a  defect. 
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Part  I.  The  contrast  between  the  flexibility  of  the  English 

and  the  rigidity  of  almost  every  foreign  constitution 
suggests  two  interesting  inquiries, 
whetiifi-  Firat.  Does  the  rigidity  of  a  constitution  secure 

consut'ii-°^  its  permanence  and  invest  the  funchamental  institu- 
tion secures  ^ions  of  the  State  with  practical  immutability  ? 
ence?  To   this   inquiry   historical    experience   gives   an 

indecisive  answer. 

In  some  instances  the  fact  that  certain  laws  or 
institutions  of  a  state  have  been  marked  off  as  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  political  controversy,  has,  ap- 
parently, prevented  that  process  of  gradual  innovation 
which  in  England  has,  within  not  much  more  than 
sixty  years,  transformed  our  polity.  The  constitution 
of  Belgium  has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  soon  have 
endured  for  a  hundred  years ;  neither  of  them  has 
during  its  existence  undergone  one  tithe  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  ex[)erienced  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  since  the  death  of  George  the  Third. 
But  if  the  inflexibility  of  constitutional  laws  has  in 
certain  instances  checked  the  gradual  and  unconscious 
process  of  innovation  by  which  the  foundations  of  a 
commonwealth  are  undermined,  the  rigidity  of  consti- 
tutional forms  has  in  other  cases  provoked  revolution. 
The  twelve  unchangeable  constitutions  of  France  have 
each  lasted  on  an  average  for  less  than  ten  years, 
and  have  frequently  perished  by  violence.  Louis 
Philippe's  monarchy  was  destroyed  within  seven  years 
of  the  time  when  De  Tocqueville  pointed  out  that  no 
power  existed  legally  capable  of  altering  the  articles 
of  the  Charter.  In  one  notorious  instance  at  least — 
and  other  examples  of  the  same  phenomenon  might  be 
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produced  from  the  annals  of  revolutionary  France — 
the  immutability  of  the  constitution  was  the  ground 
or  excuse  for  its  violent  subversion.  The  best  plea  for 
the  Coup  d'etat  of  1851  was,  that  while  the  French 
people  wished  for  the  re-election  of  the  President,  the 
article  of  the  constitution  requiring  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  order  to 
alter  the  law  which  made  the  President's  re-election 
impossible,  thwarted  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Had  the  Republican  Assembly  been  a  sovereign  Parlia- 
ment, Louis  Napoleon  would  have  lacked  the  plea, 
which  seemed  to  justify,  as  well  as  some  of  the  motives 
which  tempted  him  to  commit,  the  crime  of  the  2nd  of 
December. 

Nor  ought  the  perils  in  which  France  was  involved 
by  the  immutability  with  which  the  statesmen  of 
1848  invested  the  constitution  to  be  looked  upon  as 
exceptional ;  they  arose  from  a  defect  which  is  in- 
herent in  every  rigid  constitution.  The  endeavour  to 
create  laws  which  cannot  be  changed  is  an  attempt  to 
hamper  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power ;  it  therefore 
tends  to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  into  conflict  with 
the  will  of  the  really  supreme  power  in  the  state.  The 
majority  of  French  electors  were  under  the  constitu- 
tion the  true  sovereign  of  France  ;  l)ut  the  rule  which 
prevented  the  legal  re  -  election  of  the  President  in 
etiect  brought  the  law  of  the  land  into  conflict  with 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  produced, 
therefore,  as  a  rigid  constitution  has  a  natural  ten- 
<lency  to  produce,  an  opposition  between  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  If  the 
inflexibility  of  French  constitutions  has  provoked 
revolution,  the  flexibility  of  English  institutions  has, 
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once  at  least,  saved  tliem  from  violent  overthrow.  To 
a  student,  who  at  this  distance  of  time  calndy  studies 
tlic  history  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  it  is  apparent,  that 
in  1832  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment enabled  the  nation  to  carry  through  a  political 
revolution  under  the  guise  of  a  legal  reform. 

The  rigidity,  in  short,  of  a  constitution  tends  to 
check  gradual  innovation  ;  but,  just  because  it  impedes 
change,  may,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  occa- 
sion or  provoke  revolution. 

Si'condh/.  What  are  the  safeguards  whi(di  under  a 
riijid  constitution  can  be  taken  a2:ainst  unconstitu- 
tional  leoislation  ? 

The  general  answer  to  our  impiiry  (which  of  course 
can  have  no  application  to  a  country  like  England, 
ruled  by  a  sovereign  Parliament)  is  that  two  metliods 
may  be,  and  have  been,  adopted  by  the  makers  of  con- 
stitutions, with  a  view  to  rendering  unconstitutional 
legislation,  either  impossible,  or  inoperative. 

Reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  force  of  pul)lic 
opinion  and  upon  the  ingenious  balancing  of  political 
powers  for  restraining  the  legislature  from  passing 
unconstitutional  enactments.  This  system  opposes 
unconstitutional  legislation  by  means  of  moral  sanc- 
tions, which  resolve  themselves  into  the  influence  of 
public  sentiment. 

Authority,  again,  may  be  given  to  some  person 
or  body  of  persons,  and  preferably  to  the  Courts,  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legislative 
acts,  and  treat  them  as  void  if  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  This 
system  attempts  not  so  much  to  i)revent  unconstitu- 
tional leo-islation  as  to  render  it  harmless  through  the 
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intervention  of  the  tribunals,  and  rests  at  bottom  on 
the  autliority  of  the  judges. 

Tiiis  general  account  of  the  two  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  attempted  to  secure  the  rigidity  of  a  consti- 
tution is  hardly  intelligible  without  further  illustra- 
tion. Its  meaning  may  be  best  understood  by  a 
comparison  between  the  different  policies  in  regard  to 
the  legislature  pursued  by  two  different  classes  of 
constitutionalists. 

French  constitution-makers  and  their  continental 
followers  have,  as  we  have  seen,  always  attaclnid  vital 
im.portancc  to  the  distinction  l)etween  fundamental 
and  other  laws,  and  therefore  have  constantly 
created  legislative  assemblies  which  possessed  "legis- 
lative" without  possessing  "constituent"  powers. 
French  statesmen  have  therefore  l^cen  forced  to 
devise  means  for  keeping  the  ordinary  legislature 
within  its  a[jpropriate  sphere.  Their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure has  been  marked  by  a  certain  uniformity ; 
they  have  declared  on  the  face  of  the  constitution 
the  exact  limits  imposed  upon  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  ;  they  have  laid  down  as  articles  of  the 
constitution  whole  bodies  of  maxims  intended  to 
guide  and  control  the  course  of  legislation :  they 
have  provided  for  the  creation,  by  special  methods 
and  under  special  conditions,  of  a  constituent  body 
which  alone  should  be  entitled  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution. They  have,  in  short,  directed  their  attention 
to  restraining  the  ordinar}'  legislature  from  attemjDting 
any  inroad  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state  ; 
Imt  they  have  in  general  trusted  to  public  sentiment,^ 

1  "  Aucun  (les  pouvoirs  iiistitiics  par  la  constitution  n'a  le  droit 
"  (le  la  changer  dana  son  ensemble  ni  dans  ses  parties,  sauf  Ics  relbrnies 
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Part  I.  or  at  any  rate  to  political  consideratious,  for  in- 
ducing  the  legislature  to  respect  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  its  authority,  and  have  usually  omitted  to 
provide  machinery  for  annulling  unconstitutional 
enactments,  or  for  rendering  them  of  no  effect. 

These  traits  of  French  constitutionalism  are  spe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  three  earliest  of  French  political 
experiments.  The  Monarchical  constitution  of  1791, 
the  Democratic  constitution  of  1793,  the  Directorial 
constitutivui  of  1795  exhibit,  under  all  their  diversi- 
ties, tv  0  Hires  in  common.^  1'hey  each,  on  the 
one  ha'^a,  .ouine  the  power  of  the  legislature  within 
very  nnrrow  limits  indeed ;  under  the  Directory, 
for  instanc  th  jgielative  body  could  not  itself 
change  any  one  of  uie  o/7  articles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  provisions  for  creating  a  constituent  assembly 
were  so  framed  that  not  the  very  least  alteration  in 
any  of  these  articles  could  have  been  carried  out 
within  a  period  of  less  than  nine  years."     None  of  these 

"  qui  pourroiit  y  etre  faites  jiar  la  voie  de  la  revision,  conformeniunt 
"  aux  (liifpositions  ilu  titi'e  VII  ci-dessus. 

"  L'Ai?seniblue  nationals  constituante  en  reuiut  lo  depot  a  la 
"  fidt'lite  dii  Corps  legislatif,  du  Roi  et  des  juges,  a  la  vigilance  des 
"  peres  de  faniillo,  aux  ep(Mises  et  anx  mores,  a  I'att'ection  des  jeiines 
"  citoyens,  au  courage  de  tous  le.s  Fran^ais." — Constitution  de  1791, 
Tit.  vii.  Art.  8. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  National  Assembly  entrusts  the 
Constitution  of  17!)!  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nation.  It  is  just 
possible,  though  not  likely,  that  the  reference  to  the  judges  is  intended 
to  contain  a  hint  that  tlie  Courts  should  annul  or  treat  as  void  un- 
constitutional laws.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII.  the  senate 
had  authority  to  annul  unconstitutional  laws.  But  this  was  rather  a 
veto  on  what  in  England  we  should  cull  Bills  than  a  power  to  make 
void  laws  duly  enacted.  See  Constitution  of  Year  VIII.  Tit.  ii.  Arts. 
20,  28,  Helie,  Lrs  ConRfitutionx  de  la  France,  579. 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  1,  Rigidity  of  French  Constitutions. 

2  See  Constitution  of  1795,  Tit.  xiii.  Art.  338,  Helie,  Les  Constitu- 
tions  de  la  France,  p.  463. 
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constitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  hint  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  hiw  is  to  be  treated  which 
is  alleged  to  violate  the  constitution.  Their  framers 
indeed  hardly  seem  to  have  recognised  the  fact  that 
enactments  of  the  legislature  might,  without  lieing 
in  so  many  words  opposed  to  the  constitution,  yet 
1)e  of  dubious  constitutionality,  and  that  some  means 
would  be  needed  for  determining  whether  a  given  law 
was  or  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

These  characteristics  of  the  revolutionary  constitu- 
tions have  been  repeated  in  the  works  of  later  French 
constitutionalists.  Under  the  present  French  Re- 
public there  exist  a  certain  number  of  laws  (not  it  is 
true  a  very  large  numljer),  which  the  Parliament  can- 
not change  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  more  consequence, 
the  so-called  Congress^  could  at  any  time  increase  the 
numljer  of  fundamental  laws,  and  thereby  greatly 
decrease  the  ;iutliority  of  future  Parliaments.  The 
constitution  however  contains  no  article  providing 
against  the  possibility  of  an  ordinary  Parliament 
carrying  through  legislation  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
constitutional  powers.  Any  one  in  foct  who  bears 
in  mind  the  respect  paid  in  France  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  onwards  to  the  legislation  of  dc  facto 
governments  and  the  traditions  of  the  French  judica- 
ture, will  assume  with  confidence  that  an  enactment 
passed  tlirough  the  Chambers,  promulgated  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  published  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  will  be 
held  valid  by  every  tribunal  throughout  the  Republic. 

1  The  term  is  used  by  Frencli  writers,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
Loiif  C(indit\dionndh:s,  and  one  would  rather  gather  that  the  proper 
title  for  a  so-called  Congress  is  L'AsscmbMe  Nationule. 
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This  curious  result  therefore  ensues.     The  restric- 
tions phiced  on  the  action  of  the  legisLature  under  the 
French   constitution    are   not   in    reality   laws,   since 
they  are  not  rules  which  in  the  last  resort  will  be 
enforced  by  the  Courts.     Their  true  character  is  that 
of  maxims  of  political  morality,  which  derive  what- 
ever strength  they  possess   from  being  formally  in- 
scribed in  the  constitution    and    from  the    resulting 
support  of  public  opinion.     AVhat  is  true  of  the  con- 
stitution of  France  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to 
other  polities  which  have  been  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  French  ideas.     The  Belgian  constitution, 
for  exami^le,  restricts  the  action  of  the  Parliament  no 
less  than  does  the  Republican  constitution  of  France. 
But  it   is  at   least    doubtful   whether   Beloian    con- 
stitutionalists   have   provided   any    means    whatever 
for   invalidating   laws   which   diminish  or   do   away 
with    the    rights    (<:^  fj.    the    right    of    freedom    of 
speech),    "guaranteed"    to    Belgian    citizens.       The 
jurists  of  Belgium  maintain,  in  theory  at  least,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  opposed  to  any  article  of  the 
constitution  ought  to  be  treated  by  the  Courts  as  void. 
But  during  the  fifty-eight  years  of  Belgian  independ- 
ence, no   tribunal,  it   is   said,  has    ever   pronounced 
judgment   upon   the   constitutionality  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.     This  shows,  it   may   be  said,  that   the 
Parliament  has  respected  the  constitution,  and  cer- 
tainly affords  some  evidence  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, formal  declarations  of  rights  may,  from 
their   influence   on  popular   feeling,    possess   greater 
weight  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them  in  England ; 
but  it  also  suggests  the  notion  that  in  Belgium,  as  in 
France,  the  restrictions  on  Parliamentary  authority 
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are  siipporte<l  mainly  l)y  moral  or  political  sentiment,  chapter 
and  are  at  bottom  rather  constitutional  understand-       ^^- 
inffs  than  laws. 

To  an  English  critic,  indeed,  the  attitude  of  con- 
tinental and  especially  of  revolutionary  .statesmen 
towards  the  ordinary  legislature  bears  an  air  of  para- 
dox. They  seem  to  Ije  almost  equally  afraid  of 
leaving  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  legislature  un- 
fettered, and  of  taking  the  steps  by  which  the 
legislature  may  be  prevented  from  breaking  through 
the  bonds  imposed  upon  its  power.  The  explanation 
of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  two 
sentiments  which  have  influenced  French  constitution- 
makers  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Revolution — 
an  over-estimate  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by 
general  declarations  of  rights,  and  a  settled  jealousy 
of  any  intervention  by  the  judges  in  the  sphere  of 
politics.^  We  shall  see,  in  a  later  chapter,  that  the 
])ublic  law  of  France  is  radically  influenced  by  the 
l)elief,  almost  universal  among  Frenchmen,  that  the 
Courts  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any 
way  whatever  with  matters  of  state,  or  indeed 
with  anything  aff'ecting  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment.- 

The  authors  of  the  American  constitution  (to- 
gether with  their  Swiss  imitators)  have,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  in  my  next  chapter,  been  even  more 


Safeguards 
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i)y  fouiiil- 
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United 

anxious  than  French  statesmen  to  limit  the  authority  ^'tat^^- 
of  every  legislative  body  throughout  the  Republic. 
'Ihey   have  further  shared    the  faith  of  continental 
politicians  in  the  value  possessed  by  general  declara- 

1  De  Tocqueville,  (Euvres  Comi^Utes,  i.  pp.  167,  168. 
-  See  chap.  xii. 
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Part  I.  tiuns  of  I'iglits.  But  th(?y  luive,  unlike  French  con- 
stitution- makers,  directcul  their  attention,  not  so 
much  to  preventing  Congress  and  other  legishitures 
from  making  kiws  in  excess  of  their  powers,  as  to  tlie 
invention  of  means  by  which  the  effect  of  unconsti- 
tional  Liws  may  Ijc  nullified;  and  this' result  they 
have  achieved  by  making  it  the  duty  of  every  judge 
throughout  the  Union  to  treat  as  void  any  enactment 
which  violates  the  constitution,  and  thus  have  ijiven 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  constitution  on 
the  legislative  authority  either  of  Congress  or  the 
State  legislatures  the  character  of  real  laws,  that  is, 
of  rules  enforced  by  the  Courts.  This  system,  which 
makes  the  judges  the  guardians  of  the  constitution, 
provides  the  only  adequate  safeguard  whicli  has 
hitherto  been  invented  against  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER   III 


TAIILIAMENTARY  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  FEDERALISM 


My  present  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
Parliamentary  sovereignty  as  it  exists  in  England,  by 
a  comparison  with  the  system  of  government  known 
as  Federalism  as  it  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States  of 
America.^ 

There  arc  indeed  to  be  found  at  the  present  time 
three  other  noteworthy  examples  of  federal  govern- 
ment— the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  German  Empire.  But  while  from  a 
study  of  the  institutions  of  each  of  these  states  one 
may  draw  illustrations  which  throw  light  on  our 
subject,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  our  attention  through- 
out this  chapter  fixed  mainly  on  the  institutions  of 
the  great  American  Republic.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  Union,  in  the  first  place,  presents 
the  most  completely  developed  type  of  federalism. 
All  the  features  which  mark  that  .scheme  of  govern- 
ment,  and  above  all  the  control  of  the  legislature 

^  On  the  whole  subject  of  American  Fetleralisni  the  reader  should 
consult  Mr.  Bryce's  Ameriain  CommonwuaUh,  and  with  a  view  to 
mutters  treated  of  in  this  chapter  shoiild  read  witli  special  care  chaps. 
i.  to  iv.  and  chaps,  xxii.  to  xxxv. 
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Parti.    1))'   the    Courts,    arc    there    cxliibited    in   tlicir  most 
salient  and   }>orfcet  form  ;    tlu;  Swiss  Confederation, 
moreovei',   and  tlie   Dominion  of  Canada,  are  copied 
from  tlic  Americjin  model,  whilst  the  constitution  of 
the  (Jerman  Em})ire  is  too  full  of  anjmalies,  springing 
l)oth  from  historical  and  from  temporary  causes,  to  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  any  known  foi'm  of 
jTovernment.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in   the  second   place,   holds  a  very  peculiar  r(dation 
towards  the  institutions  of  England.    In  the  principle 
of  the  distribution   of  powers  which  determines  its 
form,  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States   is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  English  constitution,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is,  as  I  hope  I  have  now  made  clear, 
the  unlimited  authority  of  Parliament.     But  while 
the  formal  differences  between  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Republic  and  the  constitution  of  the  English 
monarchy  are,   looked    at  from   one    point  of  view, 
immense,   the    institutions   of  America  are  in  their 
spirit  little  else  than  a  gigantic  develo}»ment  of  the 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  political  and  legal 
institutions   of  England.      The   principle,  in   short 
which  gives  its  form  to  our  system  of  government  is 
(to  use  a  foreign  but  convenient  expression)  "  uni- 
tarianism,"  or  the  habitual  exercise  of  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  by  one  central  power,  which  in  the 
particular  case  is  the  British  Parliament.     The  prin- 
ciple which,  on  the  other  hand,  shapes  every  part  of 
the  American  polity,  is  that  distribution  of  limited, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  among 
bodies  each  co-ordinate  with  and  independent  of  the 
other  which,  we  shall  in  a  moment  see,  is  essential  to 
the  federal  form  of  government.     The  contrast  there- 
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fore l)etween  the  two  pc^lities  is  seen  in  its  most  salient 
form,  and  the  results  of  this  difference  are  made  all 
the  more  visible  because  in  every  other  respect  the 
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Atlantic  rest  upon  the  same  noticms  of  law,  of  justice, 
and  of  the  relation  between  the  riglits  of  individuals 
and  the  rights  of  the  government,  or  the  state. 

We  shall  best  understand  tiic  nature  of  federalism 
and  the  points  in  which  a  federal  constitution  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  Pailiamentaiy  constitution  of 
England  if  we  note,  fir.st,  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  federal  state  and  the  aim  M'ith 
which  such  a  state  is  formed  ;  secondly,  the  es.sential 
features  of  a  federal  union;  and  lastly,  ceiiain 
characteristics  of  federalism  which  result  from  its 
very  nature,  and  form  points  of  comparison,  or  con- 
trast, between  a  federal  polity  and  a  system  of 
Parliamentary  sovereignty. 

A  federal  state  re<|uircs  for  its  ftn-mation  two 
conditions.^ 

There  must  exist,  in  the  first  place,  a  l)ody  of 
countries  such  as  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
Colonies  of  America,  or  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  so 
closely  connected  by  locality,  by  history,  by  race,  or 
the  like,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  inhabitants,  an  impress  of  common  natitjnality. 
It  will   also   be    generally    found    (if  we    a})[)eal    to 

^  For  United  States  see  Story,  Commeutnrinf:  on  th'  Cotiditidion  of 
the  United  States  (4tli  ed.),  and  Ikyce,  A7nericnn  Commnintrnltli. 

For  Canada  see  the  British  Nortli  America  Act,'! 807,  30  Vict.  c.  .3  ; 
Bourinot,  Parlidmrntary  Procedure  and  Practice  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

For  Switzerlaml  see  Constitution  Fedv'rale  de  la  Confe'de'ratioa  Suisse  da 
29  Mai  1874;  Blunier,  Handhuch  des  Schweixerischen  Bundesstaatsrechtes; 
Dubs,  i)rts  oeffentliche  Rccht  der  Scliwei:irischen  Eidfjcnossenschaft ;  and 
Sir  F.  0.  Adams's  Swiss  Confederation. 
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Part  I.  experience)  that  lands  wliicli  now  form  part  of  a 
federal  state  were  at  some  stao[e  of  their  existence 
bound  together  by  close  alliance  or  by  subjection  to 
a  common  sovereign.  It  were  ccoino-  further  than 
facts  warrant  to  assert  that  this  earlier  connection  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  federal  state.  But  it 
is  certain  that  where  federalism  flourishes  it  is  in 
general  the  slowly -matured  fruit  of  some  earlier  and 
looser  connection. 
Existpiipc  A  second   condition   absolutely  essential  to    the 

sentiment,  founding  of  a  federal  system  is  the  existence  of  a 
very  peculiar  state  of  sentiment  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  it  is  proprsed  to  unite. 
They  must  desire  union,  and  must  not  desire  unity. 
If  there  be  no  desire  to  unite,  there  is  clearly  no  basis 
for  federalism ;  the  wild  scheme  entertained  (it  is 
said)  under  the  Commonwealth  of  forming  a  union 
between  the  English  Republic  and  tho  United  Pro- 
vinces was  one  of  those  dreams  which  may  haunt 
the  imagination  of  politicians  l)ut  can  never  l)e  trans- 
formed into  fact.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  a 
desire  for  unity,  tlic  wish  will  naturalh^  find  its 
satisfaction,  not  under  a  federal,  liut  under  a  uni- 
tarian constitution  ;  the  experience  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  states  of 
Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century  shows  that  -jommon 
national  feelino;  or  the  sense  of  common  interests 
m;iv  be  too  strono;  to  allow  of  that  combination  of 
union  and  separation  whirli  is  the  foundation  of 
federalism.  The  phase  of  sentiment,  in  short,  which 
forms  a  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  a 
federal  state  is  that  the  people  of  the  proposed  state 
should  wish    to   form   for   many    purposes   a   single 
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nation,  yet  shoukl  not  wish  to  surrender  the  in- 
dividual existence  of  each  man's  State  or  Canton. 
We  may  perhaps  go  a  little  farther,  and  say,  that 
a  federal  government  will  hardly  be  formed  unless 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  separate  States  feel 
stronger  allegiance  to  their  own  State  than  to  tlie 
federal  state  represented  by  the  conmion  govern- 
ment. This  was  certainly  the  case  in  America 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  Switzer- 
land at  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  In  1787 
a  A^iroinian  or  a  citizen  of  ]\Ias.sachusetts  felt  more 
attachment  to  Virginia  or  to  Massachusetts  than  to 
the  Ijody  of  the  confederated  States.  In  1848  the 
citizens  of  Lucerne  felt  far  keener  lovalt^'  to  their 
Canton  than  to  the  confederacy,  and  the  same  thing, 
110  doubt,  held  true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  men  of 
l)crne  or  of  Zurich.  The  sentiment  therefore  which 
creates  a  federal  state  is  the  prevalence  throughout 
the  citizens  of  more  or  less  allied  countries  of  two 
feclino's  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  inconsistent — 
the  desire  for  national  unity  and  the  determination 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  each  man's  se})arate 
State.  The  aim  of  federalism  is  to  give  effect  as  far 
as  possible  to  both  these  sentiments. 

A  federal  state  is  a  political  contrivance  intended 
to  reconcile  national  unity  and  power  with  the  main- 
tenance of  "  state  rights."  The  end  aimed  at  fixes 
the  essential  character  of  federalism.  For  the  method 
by  which  Federalism  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parently inconsistent  claims  of  national  sovereignty 
and  of  state  sovereignty  consists  of  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  under  which  the  ordinary  powers  ^  of 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  2,  Division  of  Powers  iu  Federal  States. 
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Parti,  .sovereignty  are  elaborately  divided  between  the 
common  or  national  government  and  the  separate 
states.  The  details  of  this  division  vary  under  every 
different  federal  constitution,  but  the  general  prin- 
cij)le  on  which  it  should  rest  is  obvious.  Whatever 
concerns  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  Ije  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  national  government.  All 
matters  which  arc  not  primarily  of  common  interest 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  several  States. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recites  that  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
"  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
"  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
"  vide  for  the  common  defence,  jDromote  the  general 
"  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
"  selves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
"  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  tenth  amendment  enacts  that  "the  powers  not 
"  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution 
"  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
"  States  respectively  or  to  the  people."  These  two 
statements,  which  are  reproduced  with  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,^ 
point  out  the  aim  and  lay  down  the  fundamental  idea 
of  federalism. 

T'  From  the  notion  that  national  unity  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  state  independence  by  a  division  of  jDowers 
under  a  common  constitution  between  the  nation  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  individual  States  on  the  other, 
flow  the  three  leading  characteristics  of  federalism, — 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution — the  distril)ution 
among  bodies  with  limited  and  co-ordinate  authorit}' 

^  Co7istitution  Fe'de'rale,  Preamble,  autl  art.  3. 
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of  the  difi'erent  powers  of  government — the  authority   Chapter 

of  the  Courts  to  act  as  interpreters  of  the  constitu- 

tion. 

A  federal  state  derives  its  existence  from  the  sui.remacy 
constitution,  just  as  a  corporation  derives  its  exist-  tutiou. 
ence  from  the  grant  by  which  it  is  created.  Hence, 
every  power,  executive,  Icgishitive,  or  judicial, 
whether  it  belono-  to  the  nation  or  to  the  individual 
States,  is  subordinate  to  and  controlled  l)y  the  con- 
stitution. Neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  Houses  of  Congress,  nor  the  Govern  ar 
of  Massachusetts,  nor  the  Legislature  or  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  can  legally  exercise  a  single 
power  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution.  This  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution  is  ftimiliar  to  every  American,  but  in 
England  even  trained  lawyers  find  a  difficulty  in 
following  it  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  under  the  English 
constitution  no  principle  is  recognised  which  bears 
any  real  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  (essential  to 
federalism)  that  the  Constitution  constitutes  the 
"supreme  law^  of  the  land."^  In  England  we  have 
laws  which  may  be  called  fundamental-'  or  consti- 
tutional because  they  deal  with  important  principles 
(as,  for  example,  the  descent  of  the  Crown  or  the 
terms  of  union  with  Scotland)  lying  at  the  basis  of 
our  institutions,  but  with  us  there  is  no  such  thins;  as 
a  supreme  law,  or  law  w'hich  tests  the  validity  of 
other  laws.      There  are  indeed   important   statutes, 

^  See  Constitution  of  United  Statt  ••,  art.  6,  cl.  2. 

-  Tlie  expropision  "fundamental  laws  of  England"  became  current 
during  the  controversy  as  to  the  payment  of  ship-money  (1C35). 
See  Gardiner,  History  of  Ewjland,  viii.  pp.  84,  85. 
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Parti.'  such  as  tliG  Act  embodying  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  with  whicli  it  would  be  political  madness 
to  tamper  gratuitously ;  there  are  utterly  unimport- 
ant statutes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Dentists'  Act, 
1878,  wdiich  may  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the 
pleasure  or  caprice  of  Parliament ;  but  neither  the 
Act  of  Union  wdth  Scotland  nor  the  Dentists'  Act, 
1878,  has  more  claim  than  the  other  to  be  considered 
a  supreme  law.  Each  embodies  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  legislative  power ;  each  can  be  legally 
altered  or  repealed  by  Parliament ;  neither  tests  the 
validity  of  the  other.  Should  the  Dentists'  Act, 
1878,  unfortunately  contravene  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  the  Act  of  Union  would  be  'pro  tanto 
repealed,  but  no  judge  would  dream  of  maintaining 
that  the  Dentists'  Act,  1878,  w\as  thereby  rendered 
invalid  or  unconstitutional.  The  one  fundamental 
dogma  of  English  constitutional  law  is  the  absolute 
legislative  sovereignty  or  despotism  of  the  King  in 
Parliament.  But  this  dogma  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  compact,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  control  every  authority  existing 
under  the  constitution.^ 

In  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  are  involved 
three  consequences : — 

The  constitution  must  almost  necessarily  be  a 
"  written  "  constitution. 

The  foundations  of  a  federal  state  are  a  compli- 
cated contract.  This  compact  contains  a  variety  of 
terms  which  have  been  agreed  to,  and  generally  after 
mature  deliberation,  by  the  States  which  make  up  the 
confederacy.     To  base  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 

1  Compare  especially  Kent,  Commentaries,  i.  pj).  447-449. 
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upon  understandings  or  conventions  would  be  certain   chapter 


to  generate  misunderstandings  and  disagreements. 
The  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
constitution,  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  writing. 
The  constitution  must  be  a  written  document,  and,  if 
possible,  a  written  document  of  which  the  terms  are 
open  to  no  misapprehension.  The  founders  of  the 
American  Union  left  at  least  one  great  question 
unsettled.  This  gaj)  in  the  Constitution  gave  an 
opening  to  the  dispute  which  was  the  plea,  if  not  the 
justification,  for  the  War  of  Secession.^ 

The  constitution  must  be  what  I  have  termed  a  Rigid  con- 
■'rigid    -  or     mexpansive    constitution. 

The  law  of  the  constitution  must  be  either  legally 
immutable,  or  else  capaljle  of  being  changed  only  by 
some  authority  al)ove  and  beyond  the  ordinary  legis- 
lative bodies,  whether  federal  or  state  legislatures, 
existing  under  the  constitution. 

In  spite  of  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  some  jurists 
that  in  every  country  there  must  be  found  some 
person  or  body  legally  capable  of  changing  every 
institution  thereof,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should 
he  lield  inconceivable  ^  that  the  founders  of  a  polity 

^  Xo  (Idiibt  it  is  couceivablo  that  a  federation  might  grow  up  by 
tlie  force  of  custom,  and  under  agreements  hctweun  dilfereiit  States 
which  were  not  reduced  into  writing,  and  it  appears  to  lie  qr.estionable 
liow  far  the  Achanin  League  was  hound  together  Viy  aiiytliing  ei|uiva- 
lent  to  a  writti'U  constitution.  It  is,  liowever,  in  the  liigliest  degree 
imiu'obable,  even  if  it  be  not  practically  impossible,  that  in  modern 
times  a  federal  state  could  be  formed  witliout  the  framing  of  some 
document  which,  whatever  the  name  by  whicli  it  is  called,  would  be 
in  reality  a  written  constitution,  regulating  tlie  riglits  and  duties  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  States  conijjosing  the  Federation. 

'  See  pp.  118-120,  anie. 

"'  Eminent  American  hnvycrs,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  tlie 
iiighest  respect,  maintain  tliat  under  the  Constitution  there  exists  no 
person,  or  body  of  persons,  possessed  of  legal  sovereignty,  in  the  sense 
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Part  I.  should  have  deliberately  omitted  to  provide  any 
means  for  lawfully  changing  its  bases.  Such  an 
omission  would  not  be  unnatural  on  the  part  of  the- 
authors  of  a  federal  union,  since  one  main  object  of 
the  States  entering  into  the  compact  is  to  prevent 
further  encroachments  upon  their  several  state  rights  ; 
and  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion may  still  be  read  the  record  of  an  attempt  to 
give  to  some  of  its  provisions  temporary  immutability. 
The  question,  however,  whether  a  federal  constitu- 
tion necessarily  involves  the  existence  of  some  ulti- 
mate sovereign  power  authorised  to  amend  or  alter 
its  terms  is  of  merely  speculative  interest,  for  under 
existing  federal  governments  the  constitution  will  be 
found  to  provide  the  means  for  its  own  improvement. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  whenever  the  founders 
of  a  federal  government  hold  the  maintenance  of  a 
federal  system  to  be  of  primary  importance,  supreme 
legislative  power  cannot  be  safely  vested  in  any 
ordinary  legislature  acting  under   the   constitution.^ 

given  by  Austin  to  that  term,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  opinion 
involves  any  absurdity.  Compare  Constitution  of  United  States,  art. 
5.  It  would  appear  further  that  certain  rights  reserved  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  to  particular  States  cannot  under 
the  Constitution  be  taken  away  from  a  State  witliout  its  assent.  (See 
Reichsverfaasung,  art.  78.)  The  truth  is  that  a  Federal  Constitution 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  may  intend  to  provide  no  constitutional 
means  of  changing  its  terms,  except  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

^  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  the  Imperial 
legislative  body  can  amend  the  Constitution.  But  the  character  of  the 
Federal  Council  {]>andesrath)  gives  c.mple  security  for  the  protection  of 
State  rights.  No  change  in  the  Constitution  can  be  effected  which  is 
opposed  by  fourteen  votes  in  the  Federal  Council.  This  gives  a  veto 
on  change  to  any  one  of  three  States  and  to  combinations  of  minor 
States,  The  extent  to  which  natioual  sentiment  and  State  patriotism 
respectively  predominate  under  a  federal  system  may  be  conjectured 
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For  SO  to  vest  legislative  sovereignty  would  be  ineon-  chapter 
sivStent  with  the  aim  of  federalism,  namely,  the  per-      ^^^ 
uiauenL  division  tJe^'een  thcTspheres  of  the  national 


government  and  of  the  several  States. 


If  Congress 


could  legally  change  the  Constitution,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  would  have  no  lei>al  guarantee  for  the 
amount  of  independence  reserved  to  them  under  the 
Constitution,  and  would  be  as  subject  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  Congress  as  is  Scotland  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Parliament ;  the  Union  would  cease  to  be  a  federal 
state,  and  would  become  a  unitarian  republic.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
could  of  its  own  will  amend  the  Constitution,  the 
authority  of  the  central  government  would  (from  a 
legal  point  of  view)  be  illusory ;  the  United  States 
would  sink  from  a  nation  into  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent countries  united  by  the  bond  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  alliance.  Hence  the  power  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  has  been  placed,  so  to  speak, 
outside  the  Constitution,  and  one  may  say,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  that  the 
legal  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  resides  in  the 
majority  of  a  body  constituted  by  the  joint  action  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  at  any  time  belong- 
ing to  the  Union.  ^  Now  from  the  necessity  for 
placing  ultimate  legislative  authority  in  some  body 
outside  the  Constitution  a  remarkable  consequence 
ensues.  Under  a  federal  as  under  a  unitarian  system 
there  exists  a  sovereign  power,  but  the  sovereign  is 
in  a  federal  state  a  despot  hard  to  rouse.      He  is  not, 

from  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  has  the  right  to  modify  the 
Constitution,  See  Appendix,  Note  2,  Division  of  Powers  in  Federal 
States. 

1  See  Constitution  of  United  States,  art,  5. 
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Ill 


like  the  English  Purliiiment,  an  ever-wakeful  legis- 
lator, l)ut  a  monarch  who  slumbers  and  sleeps.  The 
sovereign  of  the  United  States  has  been  roused  to 
serious  action  but  once  during  the  course  of  ninety 
years.  It  needed  the  thunder  of  the  Civil  War  to 
break  his  repose,  and  it  may  be  dculjted  whether  any- 
thing short  of  impending  revolution  will  ever  again 
arouse  him  to  activity.  But  a  monarch  who  slumljers 
for  years  is  like  a  monarch  who  does  not  exist.  A 
federal  constitution  is  capable  of  change,  but  for  all 
that  a  federal  constitution  is  aj^t  to  be  unchangeable. 

Every  legislative  assembly  existing  under  a  federal 
constitution  is  merely  a  subordinate  law-making- 
body,  whose  laws  are  of  the  nature  of  l)ye-laws,  valid 
whilst  wdthin  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
constitution,  but  invalid  or  unconstitutional  if  they 
go  l)cyond  the  limits  of  such  authority. 

There  is  an  apparent  absurdity  ^  in  comparing  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  to  an  English  railway 
(.'ompany  or  a  school-board,  but  the  comparison  is 
just.  Congress  can,  within  the  limits  of  its  legal 
powers,  pass  laws  which  bind  every  man  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany can,  in  like  manner,  pass  laws  "which  bind  every 
man  throughout  the  British  dominions.  A  law  passed 
by  Congress  which  is  in  excess  of  its  legal  jjowers,  as 
contravening  the  Constitution,  is  invalid ;  a  law  passed 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  in  excess  of 
the  powers  given  l)y  Act  of  Parliament,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  tlie  legal  constitution  of  the  company,  is 
also  invalid ;  a  law  passed  by  Congress  is  called  an 
"Act"  of  Congress,  and  if  ultra  vires  is  described 

^  Sec  p.  87,  note,  ante. 
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as  "  unconstitutional ; "   a  law  passed  by  the  Great  Chapter 

Eastern   Eailway   Company   is   called  a  "bye -law,"     '_ 

and  if  ultra  vires  is  called,  not  "  unconstitutional," 
but  "invalid."  Differences  however  of  words  must 
not  conceal  from  us  essential  similarity  in  things. 
Acts  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  New  York  or  of  Massachusetts,  are  at  bottom 
simply  "bye -laws,"  depending  for  their  validity 
upon  their  being  within  the  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  state  legislatures  l)y  the  Consti- 
tution. The  bye-laws  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  imposing  fines  upon  passengers  who  travel 
over  their  line  without  a  ticket,  are  laws,  but  they 
are  laws  depending  for  their  validity  upon  their  being 
within  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Company  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  i.e.  by  the  Company's  constitution. 
Congress  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  C*ompany 
are  in  truth  each  of  them  nothing  more  than  sul)- 
ordinate  law-making  bodies.  Their  power  differs  not 
in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  the  authority  of  the 
sovercim  Parliament  of  the  United  Kinijdom.^  * 

The  distribution  of  powers  is  an  essential  feature  uistribu- 
of  federalism.  The  object  for  which  a  federal  state  powere. 
is  formed  involves  a  division  of  authority  between 
the  national  government  and  the  separate  States. 
The  powers  given  to  the  nation  form  in  etlect  so  man\- 
limitations  upon  the  authority  of  the  separate  States, 
and  as  it  is  not  intendctl  that  the  central  i>'overnment 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  encroaching  upon  the 

^  See  as  to  bye-laws  niaele  by  imiiiicipal  corporations,  ami  the 
ilepeudence  of  their  validity  upon  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  cor- 
jioratiou  :  Johnson  v.  Mmjor  of  Croijilon,  10  Q.  B.  I>.  708;  Ji'if.  v. 
I'owdl,  51  L.  T.  i):i  ;  Mnnro  v.  Il'iifson^  57  L.  T.  3GG.  See  Bryce, 
AmcricuH  Commomccalth,  i.  yi>.  .327-329. 
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rights  retiiinud  ])y  the  States,  its  sphere  of  fiction 
necessarily  becomes  the  object  of  rigorous  definition. 
The  Constitution,  for  instance,  of  the  United  States 
delegates  special  and  closely-defined  powers  to  the 
executive,  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  judiciary  of 
the  Union,  or  in  eftect  to  the  Union  itself,  whilst  it 
provides  that  the  powers  "  not  delegatt'd  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  1»y  it  to 
the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people."  ^ 

This  is  all  the  amount  of  division  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  federal  constitution.  But  the  principle  of 
definition  and  limitation  of  powers  harmonises  so  well 
with  the  federal  spirit  that  it  is  generally  carried 
much  farther  than  is  dictated  by  the  mere  logic  of  the 
(constitution.  Thus  the  authority  assigned  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  is  not  concen- 
trated in  any  single  oflicial  or  body  of  officials.  The 
President  luis  definite  rights,  upon  which  neither 
Congress  nor  the  judicial  department  can  encroach. 
Congress  has  a  limited  (indeed  a  very  limited)  power 
of  legislation,  for  it  can  make  laws  upon  eighteen 
topics  only ;  but  within  its  own  sphere  it  is  inde- 
pendent l)oth  of  the  President  and  of  the  Federal 

^  Constitution  of  United  States,  Aniendinents,  art.  10.  Compare 
pi'ovisions  of  a  similar  cliaracter  in  the  Swiss  Constitution,  Constitution 
Fe'di'rah',  art.  ,3,  and  in  tlie  Constitution  of  tlie  Canadian  Dominion, 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  sees.  91,  92. 

There  exi.sts,  however,  one  marked  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  sub- 
stance reserves  to  the  separate  States  all  powers  not  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  national  government.  Tlie  Canadian  Constitution  in  sub- 
stance confers  upon  the  Dominion  government  all  powers  not  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  Provinces.  In  this  matter  the  Swiss  Constitution 
follows  that  of  the  United  States. 
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Courts.      So,   lastly,   tho   judiciary  have    tlioir    own   Chapter 

powers.     They  stand  on  a  level  both  with  the  Presi- '_ 

dent  and  with  Congress,  and  their  authority  (being 
directly  derived  from  the  constitution)  cannot,  without 
a  distinct  violation  of  law,  be  trenelied  upon  either  by 
the  executive  or  by  the  legislature.     Where,  further, 
States  arc  federally  united,  certain  princi})les  of  policy 
or  of  justice  must  be  enforced  upon  the  whole  con- 
fciderated  body  as  w'cll   as  upon  the  separate   parts 
thereof,  and  the  very  inflexibility  of  the  constitution 
tempts    legislators    to    place    among    constitutional 
articles  maxims  which  (though  not  in  thcMr  nature 
constitutional)  have  special  claims  upon  respect  and 
observance.     Hence  spring  additional  restrictions  on 
the  power  both  of  the  federation  and  of  the  separate 
states.      The    United    States    Constitution   prohibits 
both  to  Congress^  and  to  the  sejoarate  States-  the 
passing  of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  v.x  post  facto  law, 
the  granting  of  any  title  of  nobility,  or  the  laying  of 
any  tax  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,^  enjoins 
that  full  faith  sliall  be  given  to  the  public  acts  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State,  hinders  any 
State  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,^  and  prevents  every  State  from  entering 
into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  thus  it 
provides  that  the  elementary  principles  of  justice, 
freedom  of  trade,  and  the  rights  of  individual  pro- 
perty shall  be  absolutely  respected  throughout  the 

It  further  ensures 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 


length  and  breadth  of  the  Union 


^  Constitution  of  United  State;*,  art.  1,  sec.  9. 
2  Ibid.,  art.  1,  sec.  10.  ^  jUii^  art.  1,  sec.  9. 

■*  Ibid.,  art.  1,  sec.  10. 
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Part  I.  sluill  not  bu  iuiriiig(;(l,  wliilo  it  also  provides  that  no 
mcml)er  C!in  ho  exiK'lk'd  from  tntlicr  House  of  Con- 
gress without  the  con<'urrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Jlouse.  Other  federal  constitutions  go  far  beyond 
that  of  the  United  States  in  inscribing  among  con- 
stitutional  articles  either  principles  or  petty  rules 
which  are  supposed  to  hr.ve  a  claim  of  legal  sanctity  ; 
the  Swiss  Constitution  teems  with  "  guaranteed  " 
rights. 

Nothing,  however,  would  ap})car  to  an  English 
critic  to  allbrd  so  striking  an  example  of  the  con- 
nection between  federalism  and  the  "limitation  of 
powers"  as  the  way  in  which  tli(>  principles  of  the 
federal  Constitution  pervade  in  America  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  separate  States.  In  no  case  does  the 
legishiture  of  any  one  State  possess  all  the  powers  of 
"  state  sovereignty  "  left  to  the  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  liepublic,  and  every  state  h\gishiturc  is 
subordinated  to  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The 
ordinary  legislature  of  New  York  or  jMassachusctts 
can  no  more  change  the  state  constitution  than  it  can 
alter  tjie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself; 
and,  though  the  topic  cannot  be  worked  out  here  in 
detail,  it  m;iy  safely  be  asserted  that  state  govern- 
ment throughout  the  Union  is  formed  upon  the 
federal  model,  and  (what  is  noteworthy)  that  state 
constitutions  have  carried  much  further  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  Piepubli(j  the  tendency  to  clotl 
with  constitutional  immutability  any  rules  "u 
strike  the  people  as  important.  Illinois  has 
bodied,  among  fundaniontal  laws,  regulations  as  lo 
elevators.^ 

1  See  Mxinn  v.  Illinois,  4  Otto,  113. 
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Ijiit  lici'c,  ;is  ill  (iilici-  cascH,  there  is  great  ditli- 
ciill}'  ill  (li.stiii«4uishiiig  cause  iiiul  eflect.  If  a  federal 
foi'ui  of  government  lia.s  affeeted,  as  it  probaiily  has, 
the  ecjiistitutioiis  of  the  se[>arat(!  States,  it  can  liardly 
he  (h)uhted  that  feiitiires  originally  existing  in  the 
state  constitutions  have  heeii  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
inoinent,  the  iimst  eharaeteristie  institution  of  the 
United  States,  the  FiMlcral  (*()urt,  a[>pe{irs  to  have 
heeii  suggested  at  least  to  the  founders  of  the  IJe- 
puhlic,  l>y  the  relation  which  before  1781)  already 
existed  between  the  state  tribunals  and  the  state 
legislatures.' 

The  tendency  of  federalism  to  limit  on  every  side 
the  action  of  government  and  to  s[)lit  up  the  strength 
of  the  state  among  co-ordinate  and  iiidej)endent 
authorities  is  specially  noticeable,  because  it  forms 
the  essential  distinction  between  a  federal  system 
such  as  that  of  America  or  Switzerland,  and  a  uni- 
tarian system  of  government  such  as  that  wlii(;h  exists 
ill  Eno'land  or  Russia.  We  talk  indeed  of  the  Eulj- 
lisli  ('onstitution  as  resting  on  a  btdance  of  powers, 

'  Imii'i)]i('.iii  rriiirs  dl'  Aiiu'ricau  federalism  liave,  iis  li.is  lici'ii  well 
rcinai'lvi'd  hy  an  (■miiiciil,  Fi'imicIi  writer,  paid  in  ^eiitirul  too  liUle  atteii- 
tii)ii  to  tlie  W()i'liiii;4  ami  t,'HV'(.a  ol'  tiic  state  ei)iistituti(jiis,  and  have  over- 
liiiilved  tlie  j,'reiit  inijiurtaiice  of  tlie  net  ion  of  tlio  .^tatu  legislatures. 
See  l!i)utniv,  I'Jtiiilis  (If  Dmit  Conditiitionnd  (1st  cd.),  pp.  lO.'i-li;}. 

It  lias  been  truly  said  tliat  nearly  every  provision  ol'  the  Federal 
"  Coiistitutiou  that  has  worked  well  is  one  l)orrowed  from  or  suggested 
'■  by  some  State  Constitution  ;  nearly  every  provision  that  has  worked 
badly  is  one  which  tlie  Convention,  for  want  of  a  prece<lent,  was 
obliged  to  devise  for  itself." — Bryce,  American  Commonwmlth,  i.  p. 
43.  One  capital  merit  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book  is  that  it  for  the  first  time 
reveals,  even  to  those  who  had  already  studied  Americau  institutiijns, 
the  extent  to  which  the  main  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat  were  suggested  to  its  authors  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  State  go\  ernmeuts. 
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Part  1.  and  as  inaiiitaiiiiiig  a  division  between  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  bodies.  These  ex- 
pressions have  a  real  meaninii'.  But  they  have  quite 
a  diftei'ont  significance  as  applied  to  England  from 
the  sense  which  they  bear  as  ajiplied  to  the  United 
States.  All  the  power  of  the  English  sti.te  is  con- 
centrated in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  government  .ire  legally  subject  to  Parlia- 
mentary despotism.  Our  judges  arc  independent,  in 
the  sense  of  holding  their  office  by  a  permanent 
tenure,  and  of  being  raised  above  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Crown  or  the  Ministry ;  but  tiie  judicial  de- 
partment does  not  pretend  to  stand  on  a  level  with 
Parliament ;  its  functions  might  be  modified  at  any 
time  l/V  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  such  a  statute 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  law.  The  Federal 
Judiciary,  on  the  other  hand,  are  co-ordinate  with 
the  President  and  with  Congress,  and  cannot  without 
a  revolution  be  deprived  of  a  single  right  by  Presi- 
dent or  Congress.  So,  again,  the  executive  and  the 
legislature  are  with  us  distinct  bodies,  but  they  are 
not  <listinct  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Preside  t  is 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  House  of  Commons  interferes  with 
administrative  matters,  and  the  Ministry  are  in  truth 
placed  and  kept  in  office  by  the  House.  A  modern 
Calnnet  would  not  hold  power  for  a  week  if  censured 
by  a  newly  elected  House  of  Commons.  An  American 
President  may  retain  his  post  and  exercise  his  very 
important  functions  even  though  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents command  majorities  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
■■j  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unitarianism,  in 
short,  means  the  concentration  of  the  strength  of  the 
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state  ill  the  hands  of  one  ^^isible  sovereign  power,  be 
that  power  Parliament  or  Czar.  Federalism  means 
the  distribution  of  the  force  of  the  state  among  a 
number  of  co-ordinate  bodies  each  originating  in  and 
fOiitroUed  by  the  constitution.       ^^ 

Whenever  there  exists,  as  in  Beliiium  or  in 
France,  an  inflexible  constitution  the  articles  cf 
which  cannot  be  amended  by  the  ordinary  legislature, 
the  dithculty  has  to  be  met  of  guarding  against  legis- 
lation inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  As  Belgian 
;nid  French  statesmen  have  created  no  machinery  for 
the  attainment  of  this  oljject,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  considered  respect  for  the  constitution  to  be 
sutiiciently  secured  bv  moral  or  political  sanctions, 
and  treated  the  limitations  placed  on  the  power  of 
Parliament  rather  as  maxims  of  policy  than  as  true 
laws.  During  a  ])eriod,  at  any  rate  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  no  Belgian  judge  has  (it  is  said)  ever  pro- 
nounced a  Parliamentary  enactment  unconstitutional. 
Xo  French  trilumal,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
would  hold  itself  at  liberty  to  disregard  an  enactment, 
however  unconstitutional,  passed  l)y  the  National 
Assemljly,  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  dcs  Lois,  and 
supported  by  the  force  of  the  government ;  and 
French  statesmen  mav  wcdl  have  thouo;ht,  as  De 
Tocqueville  certainly  did  think,  that  in  France 
possible  Parliamentary  invasions  of  the  constitution 
were  a  less  evil  than  the  participation  of  the  judges 
in  political  conflicts.  France,  in  short,  and  Belgium 
being  governed  under  unitarian  constitutions,  the 
non-sovereign  character  of  the  legislature  is  in  each 
ease  an  accident,  not  an  essential  pro})erty  of  their 
polity.     Under  a  federal  system  it  is  otherwise.     The 
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legal  supremacy  of  the  constitution  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  state ;  the  glory  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  States  is  to  have  devised  or  adopted 
firrangcments  under  which  the  Constitution  became 
in  reality  as  well  as  name  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  This  end  they  attained  by  adherence  to  a  very 
obvious  principle,  and  by  the  invention  of  appropriate 
machinery  for  carrying  this  j^rinciple  into  effect. 

The  princi})le  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  "The  Constitution,"  runs 
article  0,  "  and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  which 
'■  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  .  .  .  shall  be  the 
"  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every 
"  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consti- 
"  tution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
"  standing."^  The  import  of  these  expressions  is 
unmistakable.  "  Every  Act  of  Congress,"  writes 
Chancellor  Kent,  "  and  every  Act  of  the  legislatures 
"  of  the  States,  and  every  part  of  the  constitution  of 
"  any  State,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
"  of  the  United  States,  are  necessarily  void.  This  is  a 
"  clear  and  settled  principle  of  [our]  constitutional 
"  jurisprudence."  -  The  legal  duty  therefore  of  every 
judge,  whether  he  act  as  a  judge  of  the  State  of  New 
York  or  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  clear.  He  is  l)0und  to  treat  as  void 
eveiy  legislative  act,  whether  proceeding  from  Con- 
o-rcss  or  from  the  state  legislatures,  which  is  incon- 
sistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
His  duty  is  as  clear  as  that  of  an  English  judge 
called  upon  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  bye-law 

1  Constitution  of  United  States,  art.  6. 
•  Kent,  Comncntarici^,  i.  (12th  ed.),  p.  314,  and  conf.  Iliiii,  p.  449. 
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p.  449. 


made  by  the  Great  Eastern  or  any  other  Railway 
Company.  The  American  jiulge  must  in  giving  judg- 
ment obey  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  just  as  his 
English  l)rothcr  must  in  giving  judgment  obey  every 
Act  of  Parliament  bearing  on  tJie  case. 

To  have  laid  down  the  principle  with  distinctness 
is  much,  but  the  great  proljlem  was  how  to  ensurt; 
that  the  principle  should  be  obeyed ;  for  there  existed 
;i  danger  that  judges  depending  on  the  federal 
government  should  wrest  the  Constitution  in  favour 
of  the  central  power,  and  that  judges  created  by  the 
States  should  wrest  it  in  favour  of  State  rights  or 
interests.  This  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  thus  much  alone  need  for  our  present  purpose 
be  noted.  The  Court  derives  its  existence  from  the 
<  'onstitution,  and  stands  therefore  on  an  equality 
with  the  President  and  with  C^ongress ;  the  meml^ers 
thereof  (in  common  with  every  judge  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary)  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour,  at 
salaries  which  cannot  be  diminished  during  a  iud<Te's 
tenure  of  othce.^  The  Supreme  Court  stands  at  the 
liead  of  the  whole  federal  judicial  department,  which, 
extending  by  its  subordinate  Courts  throughout  the 
Union,  can  execute  its  judgments  through  its  own 
officers  without  requiring  the  aid  of  state  officials. 
The  Supreme  Court,  though  it  has  a  certain  amount 
of  original  jurisdiction,  dei-ives  its  importance  from  its 
appellate  character ;  it  is  on  every  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  a  sujjreme 
and  final  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  every 

1  Constitution  of  United  States,  art.  3,  sees.  1,  2. 
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Parti.  Court  (whether  a  Federal  Court  or  a  State  Court) 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  in  fact  the  final  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  has  authority 
to  pronounce  finally  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  whether  a 
law  passed  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  legislature  of 
a  State,  e.g.  New  York,  is  or  is  not  constitutional. 
To  understand  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  exist  throuohout  the 
Union  two  classes  of  Courts  in  which  proceedings  can 
be  commenced,  namely,  the  subordinate  federal  Courts 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  Constitution,  and 
the  state  Courts,  e.g.  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts, 
created  by  and  existing  under  the  state  constitutions; 
and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judiciary  and 
the  state  judiciary  is  in  many  cases  concurrent,  for 
though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts  is  mainly 
confined  to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  occasionally 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  parties,  and 
though  there  are  cases  with  which  no  state  Court  can 
deal,  such  a  Court  may  often  entertnin  cases  which 
might  be  brought  in  a  federal  Court,  and  constantly 
has  to  consider  the  efi'cct  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
validity  either  of  a  law  i)assed  by  Congress  or  of  state 
legislation.  That  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  a 
Court  of  A})peal  from  the  decision  of  the  subordinate 
federal  tribunals  is  a  matter  which  excites  no  surprise. 
The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  also  a  Court  of 
Appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
State,  e.g.  New  York,  which  turn  upon  or  interpret 
the  articles  of  the  Constitution  or  Acts  of  Congress. 
The  particular  cases  in  which  a  party  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  a  state  Court  has  a  right  of  appeal  to 
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the  Supremo  Couit  of  the  United  States  are  regulated  Chapter 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  24th  September  1789,  the  "^- 
twenty-fifth  section  of  which  provides  that  "  a  final 
"  judgment  or  decree,  in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court 
'■  of  hiw  or  equity  of  a  State,  may  be  brought  up  on 
'■  error  in  point  cf  law,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
'•  United  States,  provided  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or 
"  statute  of,  or  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
'■  States,  was  drawn  in  question  in  the  state  court,  and 
"  the  decision  was  against  that  validity ;  or  provided 
'■  the  validity  of  any  state  authority  was  drawn  in 
"  question,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the 
"  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
'•  and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  its  validity  :  or  prf)- 
'■  vidcd  the  construction  of  any  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
'•  tion  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held 
"  under  the  United  States,  was  drawn  in  question,  and 
"  the  decision  was  against  the  title,  right,  privilege, 
"  or  exemption,  specially  clamied  under  the  authority 
"  of  the  Union."  ^  Strip  this  enactment  of  its  techni- 
calities and  it  comes  to  this.  A  Jiarty  to  a  case  in 
the  highest  Court,  say  of  Ncv."  York,  who  bases  his 
claim  or  defence  upon  an  article  in  the  Constitution 
or  law  made  under  it,  stands  in  this  position  :  If 
judgment  be  in  his  favour  there  is  no  further  appeal ; 
if  judgment  goes  against  him,  he  has  a  right  of  ajtpeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Any  lawyer 
can  see  at  a  glance  how  well  devised  is  the  arranifcment 
to  encourage  state  Courts  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution,  and  further  that 
the  Supreme  Court  thereby  becomes  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  all  matters  affecting  the  Constitution. 

1  Kent,  Commentaries,  i.  (12th  td.),  pp.  299,  300. 
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Parti.  Let  no  one  for  a  moment  fancy  that  tlie  I'iglit  of 

cveiy  Court,  and  ultimately  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  pronounce  on  the  constitutionality  of  legislation 
and  on  the  rights  possessed  l)y  different  authorities 
under  the  Constitution  is  one  rarely  exercised,  for  it 
is  in  fact  a  riglit  which  is  constantly  exerted  with- 
out exciting  any  uKjro  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Union  than  (l(x\s  in  Eniiland  a  iudg- 

O  JO 

ment  of  the  (Queen's  Bench  Division  treating  as 
invalid  the  bye  -  law  of  a  railway  company.  The 
American  tribunals  have  dealt  with  matters  of 
supreme  conseciuence ;  they  have  determined  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  give  priority  to  debts  due 
to  the  United  States,^  can  lawfully  i.:corporate  a 
bank,"  has  a  general  power  to  levy  or  collect  taxes 
without  any  restraint,  but  subject  to  definite  prin- 
ciples of  uniformity  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  ; 
the  tribunals  have  settled  what  is  the  power  of 
Congrjss  over  the  militia,  Avho  is  the  person  who  has 
a  right  to  command  it,'^  and  that  the  power  exercised 
by  Congress  during  the  War  of  Secession  of  issuing 
paper  money  was  valid.^  The  Courts  again  have 
controlled  the  power  of  the  separate  States  fully  as 
vigorously  as  they  have  defined  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  The  judiciary  have  pronounced  un- 
constitutional every  nz".  post  facto  law,  every  law 
taxing  even  in  the  slightest  degree  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  and  have  again  deprived  of  effect 
state    laws    impairing    the    ol (ligation    of    contracts, 

1   Kent,  Comment<trics,  1.  (12tli  od.),  pp.  244-248. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  248-254.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  202-266. 

*  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Co7iittifution  {4th  cd.),  ii.  sees.  1116, 
1117.  See  Hepburn  v.  Grisnvld,  8  "Wallace,  603,  Dec.  1869,  and 
Knox  V.  Lee,  12  Wallace,  457. 
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To  the  jiulifiary  in  short  is  due  tlic  nmintenaiioe  of 
justice,  tlie  existence  of  internal  free  trade,  and  the 
general  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  ;  whilst  a 
recent  decision  shows  that  the  Courts  arc  prejtared 
to  upliold  as  consistent  with  the  Constitution  any 
laws  which  prohibit  modes  of  using  private  property, 
which  seem  to  the  judge's  inconsistent  with  public 
interest.^  The  power  moreover  of  the  Courts  which 
maintains  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  as  tlic 
law  of  the  land,  and  thereby  keeps  each  authority 
within  its  proper  s]iheie,  is  exerted  with  an  ease  and 
I'cgularity  which  has  astounded  and  perplexed  ccm- 
tinental  critics.  The  explanation  is  that  the  judges 
of  the  United  i^tates  control  the  action  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Ijut  they  perform  purely  judicial  functions, 
since  they  never  decide  anything  but  the  cases  Ijefore 
them.  It  is  natural  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
])ronounces  Acts  of  Congress  invalid,  but  in  fact 
this  is  not  so.  The  Court  never  pronounces  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  an  Act  of  Congress.  What 
the  Court  does  do  1.  simply  to  determine  that  in  a 
given  case  .1  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  recover  judgment 
against  A':  but  in  detcrminino-  that  case  the  Court 
mav  decide  that  an  Act  of  Congress  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  since  it  is  an  Act  beyond  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congrcss.- 

If  any  one  thinks  this  is  a  distinction  without  a 
<lifteren(.'e  he  shows  great  ignorance  of  politics,  and 
does  not  understand  how  much  the  authority  of  a 
Court  is  increased  by  confining  its  action  to  pureb,' 

^  Mmm  V.  lUimU,  4  Otto,  Rfp.  113.  See  esi)ecially  the  Judg- 
lucut.s  of  Marsliall,  C.  J.,  collected  in  ihe,  Writiiifjs  of  John  Marshall 
upon  *he  Federal  Constitution  (1839). 

2  See  chap.  ii.  pp.  90-94,  ante. 
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Parti,  judicial  l)u.sint,'.ss.  But  persons  who,  like  De  Tocque- 
ville,  liave  fully  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen  who  created  the  Union,  have  formed 
perhaps  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  originality. 
Their  true  merit  was  that  they  applied  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  the  notions  which  they  had  inherited 
from  English  law  to  the  novel  circumstances  of  the 
new  republic.  To  any  one  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  English  jjroccdure  it  must  have  seemed  impossible 
to  let  a  Court  decide  upon  anything  but  the  case 
before  it.  To  any  one  who  had  inhal)ited  a  colony 
governed  under  a  charter  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
validity  of  a  colonial  law  was  certainly  liable  to  be 
considered  by  the  Privy  Council,  there  was  nothing- 
startling  in  empowering  the  judiciary  to  pronounce 
in  given  cases  upon  the  constitutionality  of  Acts 
passed  by  assemblies  whose  powers  were  limited 
by  the  Constitution,  just  as  the  autliority  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  was  limited  by  charter  or  l)y 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  a  French  jurist,  indeed,  filled 
with  the  traditions  of  the  French  Parliaments,  ;dl 
this  might  well  be  incomprehensible,  but  an  English 
lawyer  can  easily  see  that  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
treated  Acts  of  Congress  as  English  Courts  treat 
bye -laws,  and  in  forming  the  Supreme  Court  may 
probably  have  had  in  mind  the  functions  of  the  Pri^■y 
Council.  It  is  still  more  certain  that  they  had  before 
their  eyes  cases  in  which  the  tribunals  of  particular 
States  had  treated  as  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
pronounced  void.  Acts  of  the  state  legislature  which 
contravened  the  state  constitution.  The  earliest  case 
of  declaring  a  law  unconstitutional  dates  (it  is  said) 
from  1786,  and  took  place  in  Rhode  Island,  which 
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was  then,  and  continued  till  1842,  to  be  governed 
under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  An  Act  of  the 
Icoislature  was  dechired  unconstitutional  by  the 
Courts  of  North  Carolina  in  1787  ^  and  by  the  Courts 
of  Virginia  in  1788,-  whilst  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  not  adopted  till  1789,  and  Marhury 
V.  Madison,  the  first  case  in  wliicli  the  Supreme 
Court  dealt  with  the  question  of  constitutionality,  was 
decided  in  ISOa.'^ 

But  if  their  notions  were  conceptions  derived  from 
English  law,  the  great  statesmen  of  America  gave  to 
old  ideas  a  perfectly  new  expansion,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  formed  a  constitution 
which  should  in  strictness  be  "  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  in  so  doina;  created  modern  federalism.  For  the 
essential  characteristics  of  federalism — the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution  —  the  distribution  of  powers  — 
the  authority  of  the  judiciary  —  reappear,  though 
no  doubt  with  modifications,  in  every  true  federal 
state. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
The  preamble  to  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
asserts  with  official  mendacity  that  the  Provinces  of 
the  present  Dominion  have  exprt.'ssed  their  desire  to 
be  united  into  one  Dominion  "with  a  constitution 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kinc/dom." 
If  preambles  were  intended  to  express  the  truth,  for 
the  word  "  Kingdoiii "  ought  to  have  been  substituted 
"  States  "  ;  since  it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
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1  Martin,  421.  "   \  Va.  Cas.  198. 

3  1  Crancli,  137.  For  the  facts  as  to  tlie  early  action  oC  the  State 
Courts  in  dechiring  lej^islative  enactments  unconstitutional  I  am  in- 
del)ted,  as  for  much  other  useful  criticism,  to  my  friend  Professor 
Thayer,  of  Harvard  University. 
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Parti.  Dominion  is  modelled  on  tli  it  of  the  Union.  This  is 
indeed  denied,  but  in  my  judgment  without  iidequiite 
grounds,l)ycom|)etent  Canadian  critics.  The  differences 
between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Dominion  are  of  course  Ixjth  ("onsideral)le  and  note- 
worthy. J)Ut  no  one  can  study  the  provisions  of  the 
liritish  North  America  Act,  1867,  without  seeing  that 
its  authois  had  the  American  Constitution  constantly 
belbre  their  eyes,  and  that  if  Canada  were  an  in- 
dependent country  it  would  be  a  Confederacy  governed 
under  a  Constitution  very  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  is  the  law  of  the  land  ;  it 
cannot  be  changed  (except  within  narrow  limits  allowed 
by  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867)  either  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament  ^  or  by  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments ; "  it  can  be  altered  only  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Pritish  Parliament.^  Nor  does  this  arise 
from  tile  Canadian  ])oniinion  being  a  dependency. 
Victoria  is,  like  Canada,  a  colony,  but  the  Victorian 
Parliament  can  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown  do  what 
the  Canadian  Parliament  cannot  do — change  the 
colonial  constitution.  Throughout  the  Dominion, 
therefore,  the  Constitution  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
immutable  law  of  the  land.  Under  this  law  again, 
you  have,  as  you  would  expect,  the  distribution  of 

1  See,  however,  Ih'itish  North  America  Act,  1867  (30  Vict.  c.  3), 
s.  04,  wliich  jj;ives  tlie  Dominion  rarliument  a  limited  jiower  (when 
actin,^  in  conjunction  with  a  Provincial  lei,'islatnre)  of  changing  to  a 
certain  extent  the  provisions  of  tlie  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 

-  The  legislatures  of  each  Province  have,  nevertheless,  authority 
to  make  laws  for  "  the  amendment  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding 
"anything"  [in  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867]  "of  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  Province,  exce])t  as  regards  the  office  of  Lieutenant 
"  Governor."     See  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  s.  92. 

^  See  for  an  example  of  an  amendment  of  the  Dominion  Con- 
stitution by  an  Imperial  statute,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  Act,  1875. 
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powers    amoiiu,'    Ixxlics    of    co-ordiimte    authority;'   Chapter 

though    uu(h)ubt('(lly    tlie    powcrH    bestowed    on    tlic     '_ 

Dominion  Government  and  I'ui'liamont  are  greater 
when  (compared  with  the  [lowers  reserved  to  the 
Provinces  than  are  the  powers  which  the  Constitutit»n 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  tlie  federal  government. 
In  nothing  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  tlie 
authority  given  to"  the  Dominion  Government  to 
disalhiw  Provincial  Acts.'' 

This  riglit  was  possibly  given  with  a  view  to 
ol)viate  altogether  tlie  necessity  for  invoking  the  law 
Courts  as  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  ;  the 
founders  of  the  Confederation  ap[)ear  in  fact  to  have 
believed  that  "  the  care  taken  to  define  the  respective 
"  powers  of  the  several  legislative  bodies  in  the 
"  T^ominion  would  prevent  any  troul)lesome  or  danger- 
"  ous  conflict  of  authority  arising  between  the  central 
'*  and  local  governments."  '  'i'he  futility  however  of  a 
hope  grounded  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
federalism  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  two  thick 
volumes  of  reports  filled  with  cases  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislative  enactments,  and.  by  a  long  list 
of  decisions  as  to  the  respective  powers  possessed  by 
the  Dominion  and  by  the  Provincial  Parliaments — 
judgments  given  by  tlie  true  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Dominion,  namely,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  Courts  inevitably  become  the  interpreters  of  the 
Constitution. 

1  British  North  Ainerica  Act,  18G7,  sees.  i)l,  !):J. 

2  //>;■(/.,  sees.  5(),  90. 

•'  Bourinot,  Parliamcnlanj  Procedure  and  Practice  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  p.  7G. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  G!)4. 
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►Swiss  rodcnilisni  repeals,  tli<)U_i;ii  with  iiotewoithy 
viiriiitionH,  tlio  essential  traits  of  the  federal  l><>lity  as 
it  exists  across  the  Atlantie.  'I'iie  Constitution  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  cannot  l)c  chan(!;ed  either  hy  the 
fe(U'ral  oi'  by  the  cantonal  leiiislative  l)odics ;  the 
Constitution  enforces  a  distrihution  of  [)owers  l)e- 
tween  tlie  national  cfovcrnnieiit  and  the  Cantons, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  defines  and  limits  the 
jmwer  of  every  authority  existing  under  it.  The 
Common  Government  has  in  Switzerland,  as  in 
America,  three  origans  —  a  Federal  Legislature,  a 
K(>deral  Executive  {Bundesratli),  and  a  Federal  Court 
{Bu.)i(/cs(jcrl<-/d). 

Of  the  many  interesting  and  instructive  pecu- 
liarities which  give  to  Swiss  federalism  an  individual 
character,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  write  in  detail. 
It  lies  however  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  note 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederation  differs  in 
two  most  important  respects  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  establish  any- 
thing like  the  accurate  division  between  the  executive 
and  the  judicial  departments  of  government  which 
exists  both  in  America  and  in  Canada  ;  the  Executive 
exercises,  under  the  name  of  "  administrative  law," 
many  functions  ^  of  a  judicial  character,  and  thus,  for 
example,  deals  with  (juestions  having  reference  to  the 
rights  of  religious  bodies."  The  Federal  Assembly  is 
the  final  arbiter  on  all  questions  as  to  the  respective 
jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Federal  Court. 
The  judges  of  that  Court  are  elected  by  the  Federal 

1  ConKiifntionFc'ih'wh;  art.  113,  Ijd ;  27  Jimc  1874,  art.  59  ;  and 
DuIm,  OtfentUche  Ihcht,  ii.  (2ii(l  c(l.),  p.  90. 

-  Sec  article  on  the  Swiss  Fedui'al  Court,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge, 
Tmv  Qiuirterhj  Fcvicu;  v,  ]).  HHi. 
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Assembly,  they  are  oeeupied  greatly  with  questions  of  chapter 
|)ul)li<'  law  (Sftitttsirclit),  and  so  experienced  u  states  ^^^' 
man  as  Dr.  Du1)m  laments  that  the  Federal  Court 
.siiould  possess  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  private  hiw.^ 
When  to  this  is  added  that  the  judonients  of  the 
P'edcral  Court  are  exeeutod  by  the  government,  it  at 
once  l)ecomes  clear  that,  according;  to  any  English 
stanthird,  Swiss  statesmanshiji  has  failed  as  distinctly 
as  Amei'icaii  statesmanship  has  succeeded  in  kee}>ing 
the  judicial  apart  from  the  executiv*;  department  of 
government,  and  that  this  failure  constitutes  a  serious 
flaw  in  the  Swiss  Constitution.  That  Constitution, 
in  the  second  phice,  docs  not  in  n^ality  phicc  the 
Federal  Court  on  an  al)solute  level  with  the  Federal 
Asseml)ly.  In  many  cases  that  tribunal  cannot  ques- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  laws  or  decrees  passed  by 
the  federal  Parliament.'-  From  this  fact  one  might 
suppose  that  the  Federal  Assemljly  is  (unlike  Con- 
gress) a  sovereign  body,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  reason 
why  all  Acts  of  the  Assembly  are  treated  as  con- 
stitutional l)y  the  Federal  Trilmnal  is  that  the 
Constitution  itself  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
encroachment  upon  its  articles  l>y  the  federal  legislative 
body.  No  legal  revision  can  take  place  without  the 
assent  both  of  a  majority  of  Swiss  citizens  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  Cantons,  and  an  ordinary  law  duly 
passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  may  be  legally 
annulled  1)y  a  po[)ular  veto.  The  authority  of  the 
Swiss  Assembly  nominally  exceeds  the  authority  of 
Congress,  because  in  reality  the  Swiss  legislative  body 
is   weaker   than  Congress.     For  wdiile  in   each  case 

1  Constitution  F^de'ndc,  art    113,  and  DuLs,  Oiffenfiiclie  Recltf,  ii. 
(2d  ud.),  pp.  92-95  -Ibid. 
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Part  I. 


Compari- 
son be- 
twueu 
system  of 
federalism 
and  ol'  jiai- 
liainentiuy 
sove- 
reignty. 


Weakness 
of  federal- 


there  lies  in  tlie  backoTouml  ii  leijislative  suvereii-u 
eapal)le  of  controUiiio-  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
legislature,  the  sovereign  power  is  far  more  easily 
brought  into  play  in  Switzerland  than  in  iVmerica. 
When  the  sovereign  power  can  easily  enforce  its  will, 
it  may  trust  to  its  own  action  for  maintaining  its 
rights  ;  when,  as  in  America,  the  same  power  acts  but 
rarely  and  with  dithculty,  the  Courts  naturally  ])ecome 
the  guardians  of  the  sovereign's  will  ''xprcssed  in  the 
articles  of  the  Constitution. 

Our  survey  from  a  legal  point  of  view  of  the 
characteristics  common  to  all  federal  governments 
forcibly  suggests  conclusions  of  more  than  merely 
legal  interest,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
federal  government,  and  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
sovereignty. 

Federal  government  means  weak  government.' 
The  distribution  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state 
among  co-ordinate  authorities  necessarily  leads  to  the 
result  that  no  one  authority  can  wield  the  same  amount 
of  power  as  under  a  unitarian  constitution  is  possessed 
by  the  sovereign.  A  scheme  again  of  checks  and 
balances  in  which  the  strength  of  the  common  eov- 
ernment  is  so  to  speak  pitted  against  that  of  the  state 

1  Thif*  wt'akiifss  >piiiiL,'s  i'lom  two  ililltirt'iit  causi's :  iiist,  tlio 
divisio;!  of  powers  between  the  central  government  ami  the  States  ; 
secondly,  the  ilistrilnition  of  powers  between  the  ditt'erent  members 
{e.ij.  the  President  and  the  Senate)  of  the  national  guvernnient.  Tiie 
first  cause  of  weakness  is  inlierent  in  the  federal  system  ;  the  second 
cause  of  weakness  is  not  (logically  at  least)  inherent  in  federalism. 
Under  a  federal  constitution  the  whole  authority  of  the  national 
government  might  conceivaljly  be  lodged  in  ore  jierson  or  Imdy, 
but  we  may  feel  almost  certain  that  in  practice  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  the  separate  States  of  cncroaciimcnts  by  the  central 
governnuMit  on  their  State  rights  will  proliibit  such  a  concentration 
of  authority. 
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governments  leads,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  a  certain  Chapter 
waste  of  energy.  A  federation  therefore  will  always  ^^^' 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  contest  with  unitarian 
states  of  equal  resources.  Nor  does  the  experience 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation invalidate  this  conclusion.  The  Union  is 
threatened  by  no  powerful  neighl)ours  and  needs  no 
foreign  policy.  Circumstances  unconnected  with  con- 
stitutional arrangements  enables  Switzerland  to  pre- 
serve her  separate  existence,  though  surrounded  by 
powerful  and  at  times  hostile  nations.  The  mutual 
jealousies  moreover  incident  to  federalism  do  visibly 
weaken  the  Swiss  Repul)lic.  Thus,  to  take  one 
example  only,  each  meml)er  of  the  Executive  must 
belong  to  a  different  canton.^  But  this  rule  may 
exclude  irom  the  government  statesmen  of  hioh  merit, 
and  therefore  diminish  the  resources  of  the  state.  A 
rule  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  the 
native  of  a  different  county  would  appear  to  English- 
men palpably  al)surd.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  forced 
upon  Swiss  politicians,  and  affords  one  among  num- 
erous instances  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  pul)lic 
service  is  sacrificed  to  the  requirements  of  fedei'al 
sentiment.  Switzerland,  moreover,  is  governed  under 
a  form  of  democratic  federalism  which  tends  towards 
unitarianism.  Each  revision  increases  the  authority 
of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  cantonal  independence. 
This  is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  desii-e  to  strengthen 
the  nation  against  foreign  attack.  It  is  perhaps  also 
due  to  another  circumstance.  Federalism,  as  it  de- 
fines, and  therefore  limits,  the  powers  ')f  each  depart- 
ment of  the  administration,  is  unfavourable  to  the 

1   Vonstitutioii  Fed('rah\  art.  i)G. 
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Part  I.  i'literfereace  or  to  the  activity  of  government.  Hence 
a  federal  government  can  hardly  render  services  to 
the  nation  by  undertaking  for  the  national  benefit 
functions  which  may  be  performed  by  individuals, 
'^riiis  may  be  a  merit  of  the  federal  system ;  it  is, 
however,  a  merit  which  does  not  commend  itself  to 
modern  democrats,  and  no  more  curious  instance  can 
be  found  of  the  inconsistent  currents  of  popular 
opinion  which  may  at  the  same  time  pervade  a  nation 
or  a  oencration  than  the  coincidence  in  England  of  a 
vague  admiration  for  federalism  alongside  with  a  far 
more  decided  feeling  ao'ainst  the  doctrines  of  so-called 
laissczfairc.  A  system  meant  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  politics  is  incompatible  w'ith  schemes  for  wide 
social  innovation. 

Federalism  tends  to  produce  conservatism. 

This  tendency  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  Federal  state  must,  as  we  have  seen, 
generally  be  not  only  a  written  but  a  rigid  constitu- 
tion, that  is,  a  constitution  which  cannot  be  changed 
by  any  ordinary  process  of  legislation.  Now  this 
essential  rigidity  of  federal  institutions  is  almost 
certain  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  citizens  the  idea 
that  any  provision  included  in  the  constitution  is  im- 
mutable and,  so  to  speak,  sacred.  The  least  observa- 
tion (jf  American  politics  shows  how  deeply  the  notion 
that  the  Constitution  is  something  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  amendment  has  impressed  jiopular  imagina- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  altering  the  (Jonstitution 
produces  conservative  sentiment,  and  national  con- 
servatism doubles  the  difHculty  of  altering  the 
Constitution.  The  House  of  Lords  has  lasted  for 
centuries  ;  the  American  Senate  has  existed  for  about 
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one  hundred  years,  yet  to  a1>olisli  or  alter  the  Honse 
of  Lords  would  be  a  far  easier  matter  than  to  modify 
the  constitution  of  the  Senate.  To  this  one  nmst 
add  that  a  federal  constitution  always  lays  down 
general  |)i'in(;iples  which,  from  being  placed  in  the 
constitution,  gradually  come  to  connnand  a  super- 
stilidus  reverence,  and  thus  are  in  fact,  though  not 
'1  theory,  protected  from  change  or  criticism.  The 
principle  that  legislation  ouglit  not  to  impair  obliga- 
tion I  if  contracts  has  2:overned  the  whole  course  of 
An)'ri'*nn  opinion.  Of  the  conservative  cfiect  of  such 
a  maxim  when  forming  an  article  of  the  constitution 
we  may  form  some  measure  by  the  following  reflection. 
If  any  principle  of  the  like  kind  ha<I  been  recognised 
ill  Migland  as  legally  binding  on  the  (Courts,  the 
irisli  Land  Act  wou'd  have  been  unconstitutional  and 
void;  the  Irisli  Church  Act,  1869,  would,  in  great 
part  at  least,  have  been  frcHii  a  legal  point  of  view  so 
much  waste  paper,  and  there  would  have  been  great 
ditticulty  in  legislating  in  the  way  in  which  the 
English  Parliament  has  legislated  for  the  reform  of 
the  Universities.  One  maxim  only  among  those 
eml)odied  in  the  Constitution  uf  the  United  States 
would,  that  is  to  say,  have  been  sufficient  if  ado[)ted 
in  England  to  have  arrested  the  most  viu'orous  efforts 
(jf  recent  Parliamentary  legislation. 

Federalism,  lastly,  means  legalism — the  predomi- 
nance of  the  judiciary  in  the  constitution — the  preva- 
lence of  a  spirit  of  legality  among  the  people. 

That  in  a  confederation  like  the  United  States  the 
Courts  become  the  pivot  on  which  the  constitutional 
arrangements  of  the  country  turn  is  obvious.  Sove- 
reignty is  lodged  in  a  body  which  rarely  exerts  its 
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Part  I.  tiutliority  and  has  (so  to  speak)  only  a  potential 
existence  :  no  Icoislature  throuoliout  tlic  land  is  more 
than  a  subordinate  law-making  body  capable  in  strict- 
ness of  enacting  nothing  but  bye-laws  ;  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  again  limited  by  the  constitution ; 
the  interpreters  of  the  constitution  are  the  judges. 
The  Bench  therefore  can  and  must  determine  the 
limits  to  the  authority  both  of  the  government  and 
of  the  legislature  ;  its  decision  is  without  appeal ;  the 
consequence  follows  that  the  Bench  of  judges  is  not 
only  the  guardian  but  also  the  master  of  the  consti- 
tution. Nothing  puts  in  a  stronger  light  the  inevit- 
able connection  ])etween  federalism,  and  the  prominent 
position  of  the  judicial  body  than  the  history  of 
modern  Switzerland.  The  statesmen  of  1848  desired 
to  give  the  Bundi'sgeridd  a  far  less  authoritative 
position  than  is  possessed  by  the  American  Supreme 
(^ourt.  They  in  eflect  made  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
most  what  it  still  is  for  some  purposes,  a  final  Court 
of  Appeal.  But  the  necessities  of  the  case  were  too 
strong  for  Swiss  statesmanship;  the  revision  of  1874 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trilnmal. 

From  the  fact  that  the  judicial  Bench  supports 
under  federal  institutions  the  whole  stress  of  the  con- 
stitution, a  special  danger  arises  lest  the  judiciary 
should  be  unequal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  them.  In 
no  country  has  greater  skill  been  expended  on  con- 
stituting an  august  and  inqircssive  national  tribunal 
than  in  tli(>  United  States.  Moreover,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  is 
in  America  confided  not  only  to  the  Supreme  Coui't 
but  to  every  judge  throughout  the  land.  Still  it  is 
manifest   that   even   the   Supreme   Court  can  hardly 
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■support  the  duties  imposed  upon  it.  No  one  can  chapter 
doubt  that  the  varying  decisions  give'  *  in  the  legal-  ^"' 
tender  cases,  or  in  the  line  of  recent  judgments  of 
which  Mmiii  v.  Illinois  is  a  specimen,  show  that  the 
most  honest  judges  are  after  a]l  only  honest  men,  and 
when  set  to  determine  matters  of  policy  and  states- 
manship will  necessarily  he  swayed  by  political  Reeling 
and  by  reasons  of  state.  But  the  moment  that  this 
l)ias  becomes  obvious  a  Court  loses  its  moral  authority, 
and  decisions  which  might  be  justified  on  grounds  of 
policy  excite  natural  indignation  and  suspicion  when 
they  are  seen  not  to  be  fully  justified  on  grounds  of 
law.  American  critics  indeed  are  to  1)e  found  who 
allege  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  not  only  is  pi-oving 
Ijut  always  has  proved  too  weak  for  the  ])urden  it  is 
called  upon  to  bear,  and  that  it  has  from  the  first 
been  powerless  whenever  it  came  into  conflict  with  a 
State,  or  could  not  count  u])on  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Executive.  I'hese  allegations  undoubtedly 
liit  a  weak  spot  in  the  constitution  of  the  great 
tril^unal.  Its  judgments  a^-e  without  force,  at  any 
rate  as  against  a  State  if  the  President  refuses  the 
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means  01  puttnig  them  into  execution. 
Marshall,"  said  Jeflerson,  "has  delivered  his  judg- 
"  ment ;  let  him  now  execute  it,  if  he  can  ;  "  and  the 
judgment  was  never  put  into  force.  Ikit  tlui  weight 
of  criticisms  rt-peated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Union  may  be  easily  exaggerated.'  Laymen  are  apt 
to  mistake  the  growth  of  judicial  caution  for  a  sign  of 

'  See  Davis,  Anurimn  Cornet  it  ntia/is ;  (lie  EcLttinii.t  of  tin-  Three  Dc- 
pnrtiiwntA  us  adJHHti'.d  hij  a  centiirij.  Mr.  Davis  is  distinctly  cit"  o]iiiiion 
that  the  p(nver  of  the  Courts  Loth  of  the  Uuited  States  and  of  the 
separate  States  has  increased  steadily  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Union. 
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Fart  I.  judicial  weakness.  Foreign  observers  moreover 
should  notice  that  in  a  federation  the  causes  which 
l)ring  a  body  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  into  existence, 
also  supply  it  with  a  source  of  ultimate  power.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  institutions  like  it  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  federal  compact,  and  the  validity  of 
that  compact  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  guarantee  for 
the  rights  of  the  separate  States.  It  is  the  interest 
of  .very  man  who  wishes  the  federal  constitution  to 
be  observed,  that  the  judgments  of  the  federal 
tribunals  should  be  respected.  It  is  therefore  no  bold 
aHsumjition  that,  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  keep  up  the  l)alaneed  system  of 
federalism,  they  will  ultimately  compel  the  central 
government  to  support  the  authority  of  the  federal 
Court.  Critics  of  the  Court  arc  almost  driven  to 
assert  that  the  American  people  are  indifferent  to 
State  Ivights.  The  assertion  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  no  English  critic  should 
speak  with  confidence.  But  censures  on  the  working 
of  a  federal  Court  tell  very  little  against  such  an  in- 
stitution, if  they  establish  notliing  more  than  the 
almost  self-evident  proposition  that  a  federal  tribunal 
will  be  ineffective  and  superfluous,  when  the  United 
States  shall  have  ceased  to  be  in  reality  a  federation. 
A  federal  Court  has  no  pro})er  place  in  a  unitarian 
Republic. 

Judges,  further,  must  be  appointed  by  some 
authority  wdiich  is  not  judicial,  and  where  decisions 
of  a  Court  control  the  action  of  government  there 
exists  an  irresistible  temptation  to  appoint  magis- 
trates who  agree  (honestly  it  may  be)  with  the  views 
of  the  executive.     A  strong  argument  pressed  against 
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Mr.  Blaine's  election  was,  that  lie  would  have  the 
opportunity  as  President  of  nominating  four  judges, 
and  that  a  politician  allied  with  railway  companies 
was  likely  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  men 
certain  to  wrest  the  law  in  favour  of  mercantile  cor- 
porations. The  accusation  may  have  been  baseless ; 
the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  made,  and  that  even 
"  Kejiublicans  "  should  declare  that  the  time  had  come 
when  "Democrats"  should  no  longer  be  excluded 
from  the  Bench  of  the  United  States,  tells  plainly 
enough  of  the  special  evils  which  must  be  weighed 
against  the  undoubted  benefits  of  making  the  Courts 
rather  than  the  leo-islature  the  arbiters  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

That  a  federal  system  again  can  flourish  only 
among  communities  imlnied  with  a  legal  spirit  and 
trained  to  reverence  the  law  is  as  certain  as  can  be 
any  conclusion  of  political  speculation.  Federalism 
substitutes  litio'ation  for  legislation,  and  none  but  a 
law -fearing  people  will  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
decision  of  a  suit  as  equivalent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law.  The  main  reason  whv  the  United  States  has 
carried  out  the  federal  .system  with  unequalled  success 
is  that  the  peo})le  of  the  Union  are  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  leo;al  ideas  than  any  other  existing 
nation.  Constitutional  questions  arising  out  of  either 
the  constitutions  of  the  separate  States  or  the  articles 
of  the  federal  Constitution  are  of  daily  occurrence 
and  constantly  occupy  the  Courts.  Hence  the 
citizens  become  a  people  of  constitutionalists,  and 
matters  which  excite  the  strongest  popular  feeling, 
as  for  instance  the  ris^ht  of  Chinese  to  settle  in  the 
country,  are  determined  by  the  judicial  Bench,  and 
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Part  I.  tlic  decision  of  the  Bench  is  acquiesced  in  l)y  the 
peijple.  This  acquiescence  or  submission  is  due  to  the 
Americans  inlieriting  the  legal  notions  of  the  common 
hiw,  /.('.  of  the  "  most  legal  system  of  law  "  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  ))e  allowed),  in  the  world.  De  Tocquc- 
ville  long  ago  remarked  that  the  Swiss  fell  far  short 
of  th(!  Americans  in  reverence  for  law  and  justice.' 
The  events  of  the  last  forty  years  suggest  that  he 
perlia])s  underrated  Swiss  submission  to  law.  But 
the  law  to  which  Switzerland  is  accustomed  recognises 
wide  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
and  has  never  fully  severed  the  functions  of  the  judge 
from  those  of  the  government.  Hence  Swiss  fed- 
eralism fails,  just  where  one  would  expect  it  to  fail, 
in  maintaining  that  complete  authority  of  the  Courts 
Avhicli  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  federal  system.  But 
the  Swiss,  though  the_y  may  not  e<|ual  tlie  Americans 
in  reverence  for  judicial  decisions,  are  a  law-respecting 
nation.  (Jne  ma}^  well  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
states  to  be  found  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  leave  so  much  political  influence  to  the  Courts. 
Yet  any  nation  who  cannot  accjuiescc  in  the  finality 
of  possibly  mistaken  judgments  is  hardly  fit  to  form 
part  of  a  federal  state. 


^  Scfi  passage  cited,  pp.  172-171,  j/o.-./. 
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TIIH    RULE   OF    LAW:    ITS    NATUKK    AND    (JENERAL 
AITLICATIONS 

Two  features  have  at  all  times  since  the  Norman  Con- 
(|uest  characterised  the  jx^litical  institutions  of  lOnti^land. 

The  first  of  these  features  is  tiie  omnipotence  or 
undisputed  supremacy  tlirougliout  the  wliole  country 
of  tlie  central  government.  This  authority  of  tlie 
state  or  the  nation  was  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  liistory  represented  by  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  King  was  the  source  of  law  and  the  maintainer 
of  order.  The  maxim  of  tlie  Courts,  tout  fnit  in  hnj 
ct  vient  de  lid  al  conuncncemcnt,^  was  originally  the 
expression  of  an  actual  and  undoubted  fact.  This 
royal  supremacy  has  now  passed  into  tliat  sovereignty 
of  Parliament  which  has  formed  the  nuiin  subject  of 
the  foregoing  chapters." 

The  second  of  these  features,  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first,  is  tlic  rule  or  supremacy  of  law. 
This  peculiarity  of  our  polity  is  well  expressed  in  the 
old  saw  of  the  Courts,  "La  ley  est  le  jJus  haute  i)i- 

^  Year   Books,  xxiv.  Edward    III.  ;  cited   Guuist,  Knglische   Ver- 
waltungsrecht,  i.  p.  454. 
2  See  Pai't  L 
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"  heritance,  que  le  roy  ad;  ccr  2^(1^'  l<^  l(^y  H  tncme  et 
"  toiites  ses  sujets  sont  rides,  et  si  la  ley  ne  fiat,  nid 
"  roi,  et  nid  inheritance  sera."^ 

TLi.s  supremacy  of  the  law,  or  the  security  given 
under  the  English  constitution  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals looked  at  from  various  points  of  view,  forms 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  this  treatise. 

Foreion  observers  of  English  manners,  such  for 
example  as  Voltaire,  De  Lolme,  De  Tocqueville,  or 
(jlneist,  have  beer  far  more  struck  than  have  English- 
men themselves  -•  iih  the  fact  that  England  is  a 
country  gover-^ed,  as  is  scarcely  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  ii'jct..-  Ihe  e  r,C  law;  and  admiration  or 
astonifai-mcii'-  at  t  ;._,ality  of  English  habits  and 
feeling  is  nowhere  betucr  expressed  than  in  a  curious 
passage  from  Do  Tocqueville's  writings,  which  compares 
the  Switzerland  and  the  England  of  183G  in  respect 
of  the  spirit  which  pervades  their  laws  and  manners. 

"  I  am  not  about,"  he  writes,  "  to  compare  Switzcr- 
"  land  with  the  United  States,  but  with  Great  Britain. 
"  When  you  examine  the  two  countries,  or  even  if  you 
"  only  pass  through  them,  you  perceive,  in  my  judg- 
"  ment,  the  most  astonishing  ditlerenccs  between  them. 
"  Take  it  all  in  all,  England  seems  to  be  much  more  re- 
"  publican  thnn  the  Helvetic  Repul)lic.  The  principal 
"  difterences  are  found  in  the  institutions  of  the  two 
"  countries,  and  especially  in  their  customs  {moeurs). 

"  1.  In  almost  all  the  Swiss  Cantons  liberty  of  the 
"  press  is  a  very  recent  thing. 

"  2.  In  almost  all  of  them  individual  liberty  is  by 
"  no  means  completely  guaranteed,  and  a  man  may  be 

1  Year  Book.'^,  xix.  Henry  VI.,  cited  Gneist,  EHijlisdw.  Verwal- 
tinxjsrechf,  i.  p.  455. 
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"  arrested  administratively  and    detained   in  prison   chapter 
'■  without  much  formality. 

"  3.  Tlie  Courts  have  not,  generally  speaking,  a 
"  perfectly  independent  position. 

"4.  In  all  the  Cantons  trial  by  jury  is  unknown. 

"  5.  In  several  Cantons  the  people  were  thirty- 
"  eight  years  ago  entirely  without  political  rights. 
"  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Tessin,  Vaud,  and  parts  of  the 
"  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne  were  in  this  condition. 

"  The  preceding  observations  apply  even  more 
"  strongly  to  customs  than  to  institutions. 

"  i.  In  many  of  the  Swisp  Cantons  the  majority  of 
"  the  citizens  are  quite  without  taste  or  desire  for  svlf- 
"  government,  and  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  it. 
"  In  any  crisis  they  interest  themselves  about  their 
"  affairs,  but  you  never  see  in  them  the  thirst  for 
"  political  rights  and  the  craving  to  take  part  in 
"  public  affairs  which  seem  to  torment  Englishmen 
"  throughout  their  lives. 

"  ii.  The  Swiss  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  on 
"  account  of  its  being  a  recent  form  of  liberty,  and 
'*  Swiss  newspapers  are  much  more  revolutionary  and 
"  much  less  2>ractical  than  English  newspapers. 

"  iii.  The  Swiss  seem  still  to  look  upon  associa- 
"  tions  from  much  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
"  French,  that  is  to  say,  they  consider  them  as  a 
"  means  of  revolution,  and  not  as  a  slow  and  sure 
"  method  for  obtaining  redress  of  vrrongs.  The  art  of 
"  associating  and  of  making  use  of  the  right  of  associa- 
"  tion  is  but  little  understood  in  Switzerland. 

"  iv.  The  Swiss  do  not  show  the  love  of  justice 
"  which  is  such  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  English, 
"  Their  Courts  liave  no  place  in  the  ])olitical  arrange- 
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"  merits  of  the  country,  and  exert  no  inHuence  on 
"  public  opinion.  Tlie  love  of  justice,  the  peaceful 
"  and  legal  introduction  of  the  judge  into  the  domain 
"  of  politics,  are  perhaps  the  most  standing  character- 
"  istics  of  a  free  people. 

"  V.  Finally,  and  this  really  embraces  all  the  rest, 
"  the  Swiss  do  not  show  at  bottom  that  respect  for 
"  justice,  that  love  of  law,  that  dislike  of  using  force, 
"  without  which  no  free  nation  can  exist,  which  strikes 
"  strangers  so  forcibly  in  England. 

"  1  sum  up  these  impressions  in  a  few  words. 

"  Whoever  travels  in  the  United  States  is  involun- 
"  tarily  and  instinctively  so  impressed  with  the  fact 
"  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  taste  for  it  have 
'"'  pervaded  all  the  habits  of  the  American  people,  that 
"  he  cannot  conceive  of  them  under  any  but  a  llepub- 
"  lican  government.  In  the  same  way  it  is  impossible 
"  to  think  of  the  English  as  living  under  any  but  a  free 
"  government.  But  if  violence  were  to  destroy  the 
"  Republican  institutions  in  most  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
"  it  would  be  by  no  means  certain  that  after  rather  a 
"  short  state  of  transition  the  peoplij  would  not  grow 
"'  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  liberty.  In  the  United 
"  States  and  in  England  there  seems  to  be  more  liberty 
"  in  the  customs  than  in  the  laws  of  the  people.  In 
"  Switzerland  there  seems  to  be  more  liberty  in  the 
•'  laws  than  in  the  customs  of  the  country."^ 

De  Tocqueville's  language  has  a  twofold  l)earing 
on  our  present  topic.  His  words  point  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  the  rule,  predominance,  or  supremacy  of 
law  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  English 
institutions.      They  further  direct   attention  to  the 

^  See  De  Toc(iueville,  (Eiivres  Completes,  viii.  pp.  455-457. 
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extreme  vaufueuess  of  a  trait  of  national  character 
wliieli  is  as  noticeable  as  it  is  hard  to  portray.  De 
Tocqueville,  we  see,  is  clearly  perplexed  how  to  define 
a  feature  of  English  manners  of  which  he  at  once  re- 
cognises the  existence :  he  mingles  or  confuses  together 
the  habit  of  self-government,  the  love  of  order,  the 
respect  for  justice  and  a  legal  turn  of  mind.  All 
these  sentiments  are  intimately  allied,  but  they  cannot 
without  confusion  be  identified  with  each  other.  If 
however  a  critic  as  acute  as  De  Tocqueville  found  a 
difficulty  in  describing  one  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  English  life,  wc  may  safely  conclude  that 
we  ourselves,  whenever  we  talk  of  Englishmen  as 
loving  the  government  of  law,  or  of  the  supremacy  of 
law  as  l)eing  a  characteristic  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, are  using  words  which,  though  they  possess  a 
real  significance,  are  nevertheless  to  most  persons  who 
employ  them  full  of  vagueness  and  am])igrity.  If 
therefore  we  are  ever  to  appreciate  the  full  import  of 
the  idea  denoted  by  the  term  "  rule,  supremacy,  or 
predominance  of  law,"  we  must  first  determine  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  such  expressions  when  we 
apply  them  to  the  British  constitution. 

When  we  sa^'  that  the  supremacy  or  the  rule  of 
law  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  constitution,  we 
generally  include  under  one  expression  at  least  three 
distinct  though  kindred  conceptions. 

We  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  man  is  punish- 
able or  can  be  lawfully  made  to  suft'er  in  body  or 
goods  except  for  a  distinct  breach  of  law  esta])lishcd  in 
the  ordinary  legal  manner  before  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  the  land.  In  this  sense  the  rule  of  law  is  contrasted 
with  every  system  of  government  based  on  the  exer- 
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cisc  by  persons  in  authority  of  wide,  arbitrary,  or  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  constraint. 

Modern  Englishmen  may  at  first  feel  some  surprise 
that  the  "  rule  of  law  "  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  using  the  term)  should  be  considered  as  in  any 
way  a  peculiarity  of  English  institutions,  since,  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  pro- 
perty of  any  one  nation  as  a  trait  common  to  every 
civilised  and  orderly  state.  Yet,  even  if  we  confine 
our  observation  to  the  existing  condition  of  Europe, 
we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  the  "rule  of  law" 
even  in  this  narrow  sense  is  j^eculiar  to  England, 
or  to  those  countries  which,  like  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  inherited  English  traditions.  In  every 
continental  community  the  executive  exercises  far 
wider  discretionary  authority  in  the  matter  of  arrest, 
of  temporary  imprisonment,  of  expulsion  from  the 
territory,  and  the  like,  than  is  either  legally  claimed 
or  in  fact  exerted  by  the  government  in  England  ; 
and  recent  events  in  Switzerland,  which  l»y  the  way 
strikingly  confirm  De  Tocqueville's  judgment  o"  the 
national  character,  remind  us  that  wherever  thexc  is 
discretion  there  is  room  for  arbitrariness,  and  that  in  a 
republic  no  less  than  under  a  monarchy  discretionary 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  government  means  inse- 
curity for  legal  freedom  on  the  part  of  subjects. 

If  however  we  confined  our  observation  to  the 
Europe  of  the  year  1889,  we  might  well  say  that  in 
most  European  countries  the  rule  of  law  is  now  nearly 
as  well  established  as  in  England,  and  that  private 
individuals  at  any  rate  who  do  not  meddle  in  politics 
have  little  to  fear,  as  long  as  they  keep  the  law,  either 
from  the  Government  or  from  any  one  else ;  and  we 
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might  therefore  feel  some  difficulty  in  understanding  chapter 
how  it  ever  happened  that  to  foreigners  the  absence  _^i_ 
of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
executive,  and  of  every  other  authority  in  England, 
has  always  seemed  a  striking  feature,  we  might  almost 
say  the  essential  characteristic,  of  the  English  con- 
stitution.^ 

Our  pp  plexity  is  entirely  removed  by  carrying 
back  our  minds  to  the  time  when  the  English  constitu- 
tion began  to  Ije  criticised  and  admired  by  foreign 
thinkers.  During  the  eighteenth  century  many  of 
the  continental  governments  were  far  from  oppressive, 
but  there  was  no  continental  country  where  men  were 
secure  from  arbitrary  power.  The  singularity  of  Eng- 
land was  not  so  much  the  goodness  or  the  leniency 
as  the  legality  of  the  English  system  of  government. 
When  Voltaire  came  to  England  —  and  Voltaire 
represented  the  feeling  of  his  rge — his  predominant 
sentiment  clearly  was  that  he  had  passed  out  of  the 
realm  of  despotism  to  a  land  where  the  laws  might  be 
harsh,  but  where  men  were  ruled  by  law  and  not  by 
caprice.-     He  had  good  reason  to  know  the  difference. 

1  "  La  libei'te  est  le  droit  de  faire  tout  ce  que  les  lois  permetteut ; 
et  si  un  citoyeu  pouvoit  faire  ce  qu'elles  dei'endent,  il  ii'auroit  plus  de 
liberte,  parce  que  les  autres  auroieut  tout  de  meine  ce  pouvoir." — 
Moutesquieu,  De  I'Eqjrit  Iks  Lois,  Livre  XI.  chap.  iii. 

"  II  y  a  aussi  luie  nation  dans  le  nionde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de 
"  sa  constitution  la  liberte  politicpie." — /6iW.  chap.  v.  The  English  are 
this  nation. 

-  "  Les  circonstances  ([ui  contrai^naient  Voltaire  a  chercher  un 
"  refuge  chez  nos  voisins  devaient  lui  inspirer  une  grande  synipatliie 
"  pour  des  institutions  oil  il  n'y  avait  nulle  place  a  I'arljitraire.  '  La 
"  rainon  est  libre  ici  et  n'y  connait  point  de  contrainti.'  On  y  respire 
"  un  air  plus  genereux,  I'on  se  sent  au  milieu  de  citoyens  qui  n'ont  pas 
"  tort  de  porter  le  front  liaut,  de  marcher  tiereinent,  sArs  (pi'on  n'efit  pu 
"  toucher  a  un  seul  cheveii  de  leur  tcte,  et  n'ayant  a  redoubter  ni  lettres  de 
"  cachet,  ni  captivite  inimotivee." — Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire,  i.  p.  365. 
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Part  II.  [n  1717  Voltaire  was  sent  to  tho.  Bastille  for  u  poem 
which  lie  had  not  written,  of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  author,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  which  he  did 
not  agree.  What  adds  to  the  oddity,  in  English  eyes, 
of  the  whole  transaction  is  that  the  Regent  treated  the 
affair  as  a  sort  of  joke,  and,  so  to  speak,  "  chaffed  "  the 
supposed  author  of  the  satire  "i  have  seen"  on  being 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  prison  which  he  "  had  not 
seen."'  In  1725  Voltaire,  then  the  literary  hero  of 
his  country,  was  lured  off  from  the  table  of  a  Duke, 
was  thrashed  by  lackeys  in  the  presence  of  their  noble 
master,  was  unable  to  obtain  either  legal  or  honour- 
able redress ;  and  because  he  comj)lained  of  this  out- 
rage, paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Bastille.  This  indeed 
was  the  last  time  in  which  he  was  lodged  within  the 
walls  of  a  French  gaol,  but  his  whole  life  was  a  series 
of  contests  with  arbitrary  power,  and  nothing  but  his 
fame,  his  deftness,  his  infinite  resource,  and  ultimately 
his  wealth,  saved  him  from  penalties  far  more  severe 
than  temi)orary  imprisonment.  ^Moreover,  the  price 
at  which  Voltaire  saved  his  property  and  his  life  was 
after  all  exile  from  France.  Whoever  wants  to  see 
how  exceptional  a  phenomenon  was  that  supremacy  of 
law  which  existed  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century  should  read  such  a  book  as  ^lorlcy's  Life  of 
Diderot.  The  effort  lasting  for  twenty-two  }'ears  to 
get  the  Encijclopedie  published  was  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  all  tho  distinguished  literary  men  in  France  to 
obtain  utterance  for  their  thoughts.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  difficulties  or  the  success  of  the  contest 
bear  the  strongest  witness  to  the  wayward  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  French  Government. 

^  Desnoiresterres,  i.  pp.  344-364. 
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detestable  monarchs  such  as  Louis  the  Fifteenth  :  it 
was  inherent  in  the  French  system  of  administration. 
An  idea  prevails  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  at  least  was 
not  an  arbitrary,  as  he  assuredly  was  not  a  cruel  ruler. 
But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  up  to  1789  anything 
like  the  supremacy  of  law  existed  under  the  French 
monarchy.  The  folly,  the  grievances,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  made  as  much  noise  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  as  the  imposture  of  the  Claimant 
in  our  own  day.  The  memory  of  these  things  is  not 
in  itself  worth  reviving.  AVhat  does  deserve  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  is  that  in  1778,  in  the  days  of 
Johnson,  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Gibbon,  of  Cowpcr,  of 
Burke  and  of  Mansfield,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
American  war  and  within  eleven  years  of  the  asscm- 
l)liug  of  the  States  General,  a  brave  officer  and  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  could  for  some  offence  still 
unknown,  without  trial  and  without  conviction,  be 
condemned  to  undergo  a  penance  and  disgrace  which 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  by  the  fanciful  caprice  of  the 
torments  inflicted  by  Oriental  despotism.^ 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  government  of  France 
was  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  other  countries.  To 
entertain  such  a  supposition  is  to  misconceive  utterly 
the  condition  of  the  continent.  In  France,  law  and 
public  opinion  went  for  a  great  deal  more  than  in 
Spain,  the  petty  States  of  Italy,  or  the  Principalities 
of    Germany.      All    the   evils    of    despotism   which 

1  It  is  worth  notice  that  even  after  the  meeting  of  tlie  States 
General  the  King  was  apparently  reluctant  to  give  up  altogether  the 
jiowurs  exercised  by  lettres  de  cachet.  See  "  Declaration  des  intentions 
du  Roi,"  art.  15,  Plouard,  Les  Co7istitutions  Franraises,  p.  10. 
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Part  II.  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world  in  a  great  kingdom 
such  as  France  existed  under  worse  forms  in  countries 
where,  just  because  the  evil  was  so  much  greater,  it 
attracted  the  less  attention.  The  power  of  the  French 
monarch  was  criticised  more  severely  than  the  lawless- 
ness of  a  score  of  petty  tyrants,  not  because  the 
French  King  ruled  more  tyrannically  than  other 
crowned  heads,  but  because  the  French  people  ap- 
peared from  the  eminence  of  the  nation  to  have  a 
special  claim  to  freedom,  and  because  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  France  was  the  typical  representative  of 
despotism.  This  explains  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  all  Europe  greeted  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
When  the  fortress  was  taken,  there  were  not  ten 
prisoners  within  its  walls ;  at  that  very  moment 
hundreds  of  debtors  lanf]juished  in  English  e^aols.  Yet 
all  England  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  French  popu- 
lace with  a  fervour  which  to  Englishmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  at  first  sight  hardly  comprehensible. 
Reflection  makes  clear  enousjh  the  cause  of  a  feeling 
which  spread  througli  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  Bastille  was  the  outward  and 
visil)lc  sign  of  lawless  power.  Its  fall  was  felt,  and 
felt  truly,  to  herald  in  for  the  rest  of  Europe  that  rule 
of  law  which  already  existed  in  England.^ 
■^  We  mean  in  the  second  place,-'  when  we  speak  of 
the  "  rule  of  law  "  as  a  characteristic  of  our  country, 

1  Fur  En^'lish  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  servitude  of  the 
FrencJi,  see  Goldsmith,  Citv^cn  of  the  JForld,  iii.  Letter  iv.  ;  and  see 
Ibiil,  Letter  xxxvii.,  p.  143,  for  a  contrast  between  the  execution  of 
Lord  Ferrers  and  tlie  impunity  with  which  a  French  nobleman  was 
allowed  to  commit  murder  because  of  his  relationship  to  the  Royal 
family  ;  and  for  the  i,'eneral  state  of  feeling  throughout  Europe,  Do 
Tocqueville,  OJuvrcs  ComplitiS,  viii.  pp.  57-72. 

^  For  lirst  meaning  see  i\  175,  ante. 
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not  only  that  witli  us  no  man  is  above  the  law,  but 
(wliat  is  a  different  thinj,')  that  here  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  rank  or  condition,  is  sultject  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  realm  and  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In  England  the  idea  of  legal  e(|uality,  or  of  the 
universal  subjection  of  all  classes,  to  one  law  admin- 
istered l)y  the  ordinary  Courts,  has  been  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit.  With  us  every  official,  from  the  Prime 
^linister  down  to  a  constable  or  a  collector  of  taxes,  is 
under  the  same  responsilnlity  for  every  act  done  with- 
out legal  justification  as  any  other  citizen.  The 
Eeports  abound  with  cases  in  which  officials  have 
been  Ijrought  before  the  Courts,  and  made,  in  their 
personal  capacity,  liable  to  punishment,  or  to  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  for  acts  done  in  their  official  char- 
acter but  in  excess  of  their  lawful  authority.  A 
colonial  governor,^  a  secretary  of  state,"  a  military 
officer,""  and  all  subordinates,  though  carrying  out  the 
(3ommands  of  their  official  superiors,  arc  as  responsible 
for  any  act  which  the  law  does  not  authorise  as  is  any 
private  and  unofficial  person.  Officials,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  soldiers*  or  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  are,  it  is  true,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  subject 
to  laws  which  do  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
are  in  some  instances  amenable  to  tribunals  which 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  their  fellow-countrymen ; 
officials,  that  is  to  say,  are  to  a  certain  extent  governed 
under  what  may  be  termed  official  law.     But  this  fact 

1  Mostyn  v.  Fabregas,  Cowp.   161  ;    Musyruvc  v.  Pulido,  5  App. 
Cas.  102  ;  Governor  WalVs  Case,  28  St.  Tr.  51. 

2  Entick  V.  Garrington,  19  St.  Tr.  1030. 

3  PUllips  V.  Eyre,  L.  R.,  4  Q.  B.  225. 

■*  As  to  the  legal  position  of  soldiers,  see  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. 
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Part  II.  is  ill  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  princinlc  that  all 
men  nre  in  England  subject  to  the  law  of  the  realm  ; 
for  though  a  solclier  or  a  clergyman  incurs  from  his 
position  legal  liabilities  from  wliich  other  men  are 
exempt,  he  does  not  (speaking  generally)  escape 
thereby  from  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

Contrast  in        All  Englishman  naturally  imagines  that  tlie  rule  of 


be'tw'ilLMr'^  law  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the  term) 
is  a  trait  common  to  all  civilised  societies.     But  this 


Englnnd 
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supposition  is  erroneous.     Most  European  nations  had 
indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  passed 
through  that  stage  of  development  (from  which  Eng- 
land emerged  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury) when  nobles,  priests,  and  others  could  defy  the 
law.     But  it  is  even  now  far  from  universally  true 
that  ill  continental  countries  all  persons  are  subject  to 
one  and  the  same  law,  or  that  the  Courts  are  supreme 
throughout  the  state.     If  we  take  France  as  the  type 
of  a  continental  state,  we  may  assert,  with  suljstantial 
accuracy,  that  officials — under  which  word  should  be 
included  all  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
state — arc,  in  their  official  capacity,  protected  from  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  land,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  subject  in  many  respects 
only  to  official  law  administered  by  official  bodies.^ 
'.'     There  remains  yet  a  third  and  a  diflercnt  sense  in 
which  the  "rule  of  law"  or  the  predominance  of  the 
legal  spirit  may  be  described  as  ii  special  attribute  of 
of  ordinary  English  institutions.     We  may  say  that  the  constitu- 
land.         tion  is  pervadcd  by  the  rule  of  law  on  the  ground  that 
the   general   principles   of  the    constitution    (as   for 
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^  See  chapter  xii.  as  to  the  contrast  between  the  rule  of  law  and 
foreign  administrative  law,  or  iroii  administratif. 
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example  the  \\<^\l  to  personal  lil)erty,  or  the  right  oi   Chapter 

public   meeting)  are  with    us  the  result   of  judicial 

(lecisionH  determining  the  rights  of  private  persons 
in  particular  cases  brought  before  the  Courts  ; '  whereas 
under  many  foreign  constitutions  the  security  (such 
as  it  is)  given  to  the  rights  of  individuals  results,  or 
appears  to  result,  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

This  is  one  portion  at  least  of  the  fact  vagueh' 
hinted  at  in  the  current  but  misguiding  statement 
that  "  the  constitution  has  not  been  made  but  has 
"  grown."  This  dictum,  if  taken  literally,  is  absurd. 
"  Political  institutions  (however  the  proposition  mjiy 
"  be  at  times  ignored)  are  the  work  of  men,  owe  their 
"  orio-in  ana  their  whole  existence  to  human  will.  Men 
•'  did  not  wake  up  on  a  summer  morning  and  find  them 
"  sprung  up.  Neither  do  they  resemble  trees,  which, 
"  once  planted,  are  '  aye  growing '  while  men  '  are 
"  sleeping.'  In  every  stage  of  their  existence  they  are 
"  made  what  they  are  by  human  voluntary  agency."  - 

Yet,  though  this  is  so,  the  dogma  that  the  form  of 
a  government  is  a  sort  of  spontaneous  growth  so 
closely  bound  up  with  the  life  of  a  people  that  we  can 
hardly  treat  it  as  a  product  of  human  will  and  energy, 
does,  though  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  fashion,  bring 
into  view  the  fact  that  some  polities,  and  among  them 
the  English  constitution,  have  not  been  created  at  one 
stroke,  and,  far  from  being  the  result  of  legislation,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  are  the  fruit  of  con- 

^  Compare  Calvhi's  Case,  7  Coke,  Rep.  1  ;  CamiMl  v.  Hall,  Cowp. 
204  ;  Wilkes  \.  Wood,  1!)  St.Tr.  1153  ;  MosUjnw  Fahregas,  Cowip.  161. 
Parliamentary  declarations  of  the  law  such  as  the  Petition  of  Right 
and  the  Bill  ofRiglits  have  a  certain  affinity  to  judicial  decisions. 

2  Mill,  Representatire  Government,  p.  4. 
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Part  II.  tests  carried  on  in  the  Courts  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Our  constitution,  in  short,  is  a  judge- 
made  constitution,  and  it  bears  on  its  face  all  the 
features,  good  and  bad,  of  judge-made  law. 

Hence  flow  noteworthy  distinctions  between  the 
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I'onstitution  of  England  and  the  constitutions  of  most 
foreign  countries. 

There  is  in  the  English  constitution  an  absence  of 
those  declarations  or  definitions  of  rights  so  dear  to 
foreign  constitutionalists.  Such  principles,  moreover, 
as  you  can  discover  in  the  English  constitution  are, 
like  all  maxims  established  by  judicial  legislation, 
mere  generalisations  drawn  either  from  the  decisions 
or  dicta  of  judges,  or  from  statutes  which,  being 
passed  to  meet  special  grievances,  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  judicial  decisions,  and  are  in  effect  judgments 
pronounced  1)y  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  To 
put  what  is  really  the  same  thing  in  a  somewhat 
different  shape,  the  relation  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  countries  like  Belgium,  where  the  constitution 
is  the  result  of  a  legislative  act,  as  it  is  in  England, 
where  the  constitution  itself  is  based  upon  legal  de- 
cisions. In  Belgium,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  countries  possessing  a  constitution  formed  by  a 
deliberate  act  of  legishition,  you  may  say  with  truth 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  to  personal  liljurty  flow 
from  or  are  secured  by  the  constitution.^  In  England 
the  right  to  individual  liberty  is  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, because  it  is  secured  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  extended  or  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the 
Habeas  Corjyus  Acts.     If  it  be  allowaljleto  apply  the 

1  See  p.  193,  iwst. 
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formulas  of  logic  to  questions  of  law,  the  ditfercnce  in  Chapter 
this  matter  between  the  constitution  of  Belgium  and 
the  English  constitution  may  be  described  by  the 
statement  that  in  Belgium  individual  rights  are  de- 
ductions  drawn  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
whilst  in  England  the  so-called  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution are  inductions  or  generalisations  based  upon 
particular  decisions  pronounced  by  the  Courts  as  to 
the  rights  of  given  individuals. 

This  is  of  course  a  merely  formal  difference. 
Liberty  is  as  well  secured  in  Belgium  as  in  England, 
and  as  long  as  this  is  so  it  matters  nothing  whether 
we  say  that  individuals  are  free  from  all  risk  of  arbi- 
trary arrest,  because  liberty  of  person  is  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  or  that  the  right  to  personal 
freedom,  or  in  other  words  to  protection  from  arbi- 
trary arrest,  forms  i)art  of  the  constitution  because  it 
is  secured  by  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  But 
though  this  merely  formal  distinction  is  in  itself  of  no 
moment,  provided  always  that  the  rights  of  individuals 
are  really  secure,  the  question  whether  the  right  to 
personal  freedom  or  the  right  to  freedom  of  wori^hip  is 
likely  to  be  secure  does  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  persons  who  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  l)uild  up  the  constitution  of 
their  country  ])egin  with  definitions  or  declarations  of 
riglits,  or  with  the  contrivance  of  remedies  by  which 
rigiits  may  be  enforced  or  secured.  Now,  most  foreign 
constitution-makers  have  begun  with  declarations  of 
rights.^  For  this  they  have  often  been  in  nowise 
to  blame.  Their  course  of  action  has  more  often 
than    not   been  forced   upon    them    l)y  the  stress  of 

•  Comiiare  ]ip.  123-128,  ante. 
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Part  II.  circumstances,  and  by  tlic  consideration  that  to  lay 
down  general  principles  of  law  is  tlie  proper  and  natural 
function  of  legislators.  But  any  knowledge  of  history 
sutKces  to  show  that  foreign  constitutionalists  have, 
while  occupied  in  defining  rights,  given  insufficient 
attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  remedies  by  which  the  rights  they  pro- 
claimed might  be  enforced.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  responsibility 
of  government  officials.^  But  there  never  was  a 
period  in  the  recorded  annals  of  mankind  when  each 
and  all  of  these  nights  were  so  insecure,  one  might 
almost  say  so  completely  non-existent,  as  at  the 
height  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  an  observer 
may  well  doubt  whether  a  good  number  of  these 
liberties  or  rights  are  even  now  so  well  protected 
under  the  French  Kepublic  as  under  the  English 
Monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  runs  through 
the  English  constitution  that  inseparable  connection 
between  the  means  of  enforcing  a  right  and  the  right 
to  be  enforced  which  is  the  strength  of  judicial  legis- 
lation. The  saw,  i(hijus  ihl  remedium,  becomes  from 
this  point  of  view  something  much  more  importnnt 
than  a  mere  tautologous  proposition.  In  its  bearing 
upon  constitutional  law,  it  means  that  the  English- 
men whose  labours  gradually  framed  the  complicated 
set  of  laws  and  institutions  which  we  call  the  Consti- 
tution, fixed  their  minds  far  more  intently  on  providing 
remedies  for  the  enforcement  of  particular  rights  or 
(what  is  merely  the  same  thing  looked  at  from  the 
other  side)  for  averting  definite  wrongs,  than  upon 

1  See  PloUiTd,  Les  Constitutions  Fran^aiscs,  pji.  14-16. 
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any  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  or  of  English-   Chapter 
men.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  declare  no  principle     JZl_ 
and  define  no  rights,  but  they  are  for  practical  pui- 
poses  worth  a  hundred  constitutional  articles  guaran- 
teeing individual  liberty.     Nor  let  it  be  supposed  thai 
this  connection  l)etween  ridits  and    remedies  which 
depends    upon    the  spirit  of  law  })urvading  English 
institutions   is    inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
written  constitution,  or  even  with  the  existence  of 
constitutional  declarations  of  ricjhts.     The  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
separate  States  are  embodied  in  written  or  printed 
documents,  and  contain  declarations  of  rights.^     But 
the  statesmen  of  America  have  shown  unrivalled  skill 
in  providing  means  for  giving  legal  security  to  the 
rights  declared  by  American  constitutions.     The  rule 
of  law  is  as  marked  a  feature  of  the  United  States  as 
of  England. 

The  fact,  again,  that  in  many  foreign  countries  the 

1  Tlie  Petition  of  Rii^ht,  and  the  Bill  of  lli^lits,  as  al.-o  the 
Aiuericau  Declarations  of  llij^hts,  contain,  it  may  be  said,  proclamations 
of  general  principles  which  resemble  the  declarations  of  rii^'lits  known 
to  foreif^n  constitutionalists,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Declaratidn 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  (iJcrlitratinn  dcs  Droit.'^  de  Uhommc  d  Die  Citoycn) 
of  178!).  But  the  English  and  American  Declarations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  foreign  declarations  of  rights  on  the  (jther,  though  l.iearing 
an  apparent  resemblance  to  each  ntlier,  are  at  bottom  rather  liy  way 
of  contrast  than  of  similarity.  Tlie  Petition  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  not  so  much  "  declarations  of  rights  "  in  the  foreign  sense 
of  the  term,  as  judicial  condemnations  of  claims  or  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  Avhich  are  thereby  pronounced  illegal.  It  will  be 
found  that  every,  or  nearly  every,  clause  in  the  two  celebrated  docu- 
ments negatives  some  distinct  claim  made  and  put  into  force  on  lielialf 
of  the  prerogative.  No  doubt  the  Declarations  contained  in  tlu- 
American  Constitutions  have  a  real  similarity  to  the  continental  de- 
clarations of  rights.  They  are  the  product  of  eighteenth  century  ideas  ; 
tliey  have,  liowevi'r,  it  is  su1)mitte(l,  the  distinct  ])ur]iose  of  legally  cun- 
troUing  the  action  of  the  legislature  by  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution. 
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Part  11.  rights  of  individuals,  c.cj.  to  personal  freedom,  depend 
upon  the  constitution,  whilst  in  England  the  law  of 
the  constitution  is  little  else  than  a  generalisation  of 
the  rights  which  the  Courts  secure  to  individuals,  has 
this  important  result.  The  general  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  may  be,  and  in  foreign  countries 
constantly  are,  suspended.  They  are  something  ex- 
traneous to  and  independent  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  law.  The  declaration  of  the  Belgian  constitution, 
that  individual  liberty  is  "  guaranteed,"  betrays  a  way 
of  looking  at  the  rights  of  individuals  very  different 
to  the  way  in  which  such  rights  are  regarded  by 
English  lawyers.  We  can  hardly  say  that  one  right 
is  more  guaranteed  tlian  another.  Freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  to  express  one's  opinion  on 
all  matters  subject  to  the  liability  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  libellous  or  to  suffer  punishment  for  seditious 
or  blasphemous  statements,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  one's 
own  property,  seem  to  Englishmen  all  to  rest  upon 
the  same  basis,  namely,  on  the  law  of  the  land.  To 
say  that  the  "  constitution  guaranteed "  one  class  of 
rights  more  than  the  other  would  be  to  an  English- 
man an  unnatural  or  a  senseless  form  of  speech.  In 
the  Belgian  constitution  the  words  have  a  definite 
meaning.  They  imply  that  no  law  invading  personal 
freedom  cau  be  passed  without  a  modification  of  the 
constitution  made  in  the  special  way  in  which  alone 
the  constitution  can  be  legally  changed  or  amended.^ 
Tliis  however  is  not  the  point  to  which  our  immediate 
attention  should  be  directed.  T)\e  matter  to  be  noted 
is,  that  where  the  right  to  individual  freedom  is  a 
result  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 

1  See  pp.  113-128,  ante. 
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the  idea  readily  occurs  that  the  right  is  capable  of  Chapter 

being  suspended  or  taken  away.     Where,  on  the  other 

hand,  the  right  to  individual  freedom  is  part  of  the 
constitution  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  land,  the  right  is  one  which  can  hardly  be 
destroyed  without  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  in- 
stitutions and  manners  of  the  nation.  The  so-called 
"  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corjnis  Act  "  bears,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  similarity  to  what  is  called  in  foreign 
countries  "  suspending  the  constitutional  guarantees." 
But,  after  all,  a  statute  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  falls  very  far  short  of  what  its  popular  name 
seems  to  imply  ;  and  though  a  serious  measure  enough, 
is  not,  in  reality,  more  than  a  suspension  of  one 
particular  remedy  for  the  protection  of  personal 
freedom.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  may  be  suspended 
and  yet  Englishmen  may  enjoy  almost  all  the  rights 
of  citizens.  The  constitution  being  based  on  the  rule 
of  law,  the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  conceived  possible,  would  mean 
with  us  nothinoj  less  than  a  revolution. 

That  "  rule  of  law "  then,  which  forms  a  funda-  Summary 
mental  principle  of  the  constitution,  has  three  mean-  of"iluie'of 
ings,  or  may  be  regarded  from  three  different  points  ^''^^^ 
of  view. 

It  means,  in  the  first  place,  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy or  predominance  of  regular  law  as  opposed  to  the 
influence  of  arbitrary  power,  and  excludes  the  exist- 
ence of  arbitrariness,  of  prerogative,  or  even  of  wide 
discretionary  authority  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Englishmen  are  ruled  by  the  law,  and  by 
the  law  alone  ;  a  man  may  with  us  be  punished  for 
a  breach  of  law,  but  he  can  be  punished  for  nothing  else. 
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Part  II.  It  means,  again,  equality  before  the  law,  or  the 
equal  sulijection  of  all  classes  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land  administered  by  the  ordinary  Law  Courts ; 
the  "rule  of  law"  in  this  sense  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  exemption  of  officials  or  others  from  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  law  which  ooverns  other  citizens  or 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  ;  there 
can  be  with  us  nothing  really  corresponding  to  the 
"administrative  law"  (droit  administratif)  or  the 
"administrative  tribunals"  {trihunaux administratif s) 
of  France.^  The  notion  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  "  administrative  law  "  known  to  foreign  countries 
is,  that  affairs  or  disputes  in  which  the  government 
or  its  servants  are  concerned  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  civil  Courts  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  special 
and  more  or  less  official  bodies.  This  idea  is  utterly 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  and  indeed  is 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  our  traditions  and 
customs. 

The  "rule  of  law,"  lastly,  may  be  used  as  a 
formula  for  expressing  the  fact  that  with  us  the  law 
of  the  constitution,  the  rules  which  in  foreign 
countries  naturally  form  part  of  a  constitution  [d  code, 
are  not  the  source  but  the  consequence  of  the  rights 
of  individuals,  as  defined  and  enforced  by  the  Courts  ; 
that,  in  short,  the  principles  of  private  law  have  with 
us  been  by  the  action  of  the  CV)urts  and  Parliament 
so  extended  as  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Crown 
and  of  its   servants ;    thus   the  constitution   is   the 
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result  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 


General  propositions  however  as  to  the  nature  of 

1  See  cliap.  xii. 
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tlie  rule  of  law  carry  u?  but  a  very  little  way.     If  we  Chapter 
want  to  understand  what  that  principle  in  all  its      ^' 
different  aspects  and  developments  really  means,  we  ^""'!^°P^ 
must  try  to  trace  its  influence  throuf^hout  some  of  Law  "on 

1  ■  •    •  PI  •         •  mi        1  leading 

the  main  provisions  01  the  constitution.  Ihe  best  provisions 
mode  of  doing  this  is  to  examine  with  care  the  tion. 
manner  in  which  the  law  of  England  deals  with  the 
following  topics,  namely,  the  right  to  personal  free- 
dom ;  ^  the  right  to  freedom  of  discussion  ;  -  the  right 
of  public  meeting ;  ^  the  use  of  martial  law ;  ^  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  army ;  ^  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  revenue ; "  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers."  These  topics  will  each  be 
treated  of  in  their  due  order.  The  object,  however, 
of  this  treatise,  as  the  reader  should  remember,  is  not 
to  provide  minute  and  full  information,  e.g.  as  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  or  other  enactments  protecting 
the  liberty  of  the  subject;  but  simply  to  show  that 
these  leading  heads  of  constitutional  law,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  these  "  articles,"  so  to  speak,  of  the 
constitutitjn,  are  both  governed  by,  and  afford  illus- 
trations of,  the  supremacy  throughout  English  institu- 
tions of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  at  some  future  day 
the  law  of  the  constitution  should  be  codified,  each 
of  the  topics  I  have  mentioned  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  sections  of  the  code.  Many  of  these  subjects 
are  actually  dealt  with  in  the  written  constitutions 
of  foreign  countries,  and  notably  in  the  articles  of 
the  Belgian  constitution,  wliich,  as  before  noticed, 
makes  an  admirable  summary  of  the  leading  maxims 
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1  Chap.  V. 
■*  Chap.  viii. 


"^  Cliap.  vi. 
^  Chap.  ix. 
^  Chap.  xi. 


2  Chap.  vii. 
«  Chap.  X. 
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Part  II.  of  English  consUtutionalism.  It  will  tiierefore  often 
be  a  convenient  method  of  illustrating  our  topic  to 
take  the  article  of  the  Belgian,  or  it  may  be  of  some 
other  constitution,  which  bears  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  as  for  example  the  right  to  personal  freedom, 
and  to  consider  how  far  the  principle  therein  em- 
bodied is  recognised  by  the  law  of  England  ;  and  if 
it  be  so  recognised,  what  are  the  means  by  which  it 
is  maintained  or  enforced  by  our  Courts.  One  reason 
why  the  law  of  the  constitution  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood is,  that  we  too  rarely  put  it  side  by  side 
with  the  constitutional  provisions  of  other  countries. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  comparison  is  essential  to  recog- 
nition. 
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CHAPTER    V 


THE   RIGHT   TO    PERSONAL    FREEDOM 

The  seventh  article  of  the  Belpjian  constitution 
establishes  in  that  country  principles  which  have 
long  prevailed  in  England.  The  terms  thereof  so 
curiously  illustrate  by  way  of  (tontrast  some  marked 
features  of  English  constitutional  law  as  to  be  worth 
quotation. 

"Art.  7.  La  liberte  Individ uellc  est  fjarantie. 

"  Nid  ne  2^cut  etra  j^oiirsuivi  que  dans  les  cas 
"  jjrev?<s  j'?rtr  la  loi,  et  dans  la  forme  qii'elle  present. 

"  Ilors  le  cas  de  flagrant  delif,  nul  ne  loeut  etre 
"  arrete  qu'en  vertu  de  Vordonnance  rnotivee  dujwje, 
"  qui  doit  etre  signijiee  au  moment  de  Varrestation,  ou 
"  au  plus  tard  dans  les  vingt-quafre  heiires."  ^ 

The  security  which  an  Englishman  enjoys  foi- 
personal  freedom  does  not  really  depend  upon  or 
originate  in  any  general  proposition  contained  in  any 
written  document.  The  nearest  appri^ach  which  our 
statute-book  presents  to  the  statement  contained  in 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Belgian  constitution  is  the 
celebrated  thirty-ninth  article  -  of  the  Magna  Cliarta  : 

1  Constitution  da  la  Bebjiqui;  art.  7. 

2  See  Stubbs,  Chartav,  p.  301. 
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Part  II.  "  Nulliis  llhci'  homo  cajnatur,  vol  imprUonetur,  aut 
"  (Usyaisiatiir,  aut  utlayctur,  aut  cxuletur,  aut  aliquo 
"  mocio  dcstruatur,  nee  super  euni  ihimus,  nee  super 
"  eum  rnittemus,  tiisl  ^xv  legale  judicium  2^ct^'iwn 
"  suorum  vel  per  leffcm  terrae"  which  should  be  read 
in  combination  witli  the  declarations  of  the  Petition 
of  Right.  And  these  enactments  (if  such  they  can 
be  called)  are  rather  records  of  the  existence  of  a 
right  than  statutes  which  confer  it.  The  expression 
again,  "guaranteed,"  is,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  extremely  significant ;  it  suggests  the  notion 
that  personal  liberty  is  a  special  privilege  insured  to 
Belgians  by  some  power  above  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land.  This  is  an  idea  utterly  alien  to  English 
modes  of  thought,  since  with  us  freedom  of  person  is 
not  a  special  privilege  but  the  outcome  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  laud  enforced  by  the  Courts.  Hare,  in 
short,  we  may  observe  the  application  to  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  principle  that  with  us  individual 


rights  are  the  Ijasis  not  the  result  of  the  law  of  the 
constitution. 

The  proclamation  in  a  constitution  or  charter  of 
the  right  to  personal  freedom,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
right,  gives  of  itself  but  slight  security  that  the  right 
has  more  than  a  nominal  existence,  and  students  who 
wish  to  know  how  far  the  right  to  freedom  of  person 
is  in  reality  part  of  the  law  of  the  constitution  must 
consider  both  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  right  and, 
a  matter  of  even  more  consequence,  what  are  the 
legal  methods  by  which  its  exercise  is  secured. 

The  right  to  personal  liberty  as  understood  in 
England  means  in  substance  a  person's  right  not 
to   be   subjected  to   imprisonment,  arrest,  or   other 
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physical  coercion  in  any  manner  that  docs  not  admit 
of  legal  justification.      That  anybody  shouhl  sutler 
physical  restraint  is  in  England  py'imA  facie  illegal, 
and  can  be  justified  (speaking  in  very  general  terms) 
on  two  grounds  only,  that  is  to  say,  either  because 
the  prisoner  or  person  sufi'ering  restraint  is  a  ;cused  of 
some  ofi'ence  and  must  be  l)rought  before  th':  Courts 
to  stand  his  trial,  or  because  he  has  been  duly  con- 
victed of  some  ofience  and  must  sutler  punishment 
for  it.     Now  personal  freedom  in  this  sense  of  the 
term  is  secured  in  England  by  the  strict  maintenance 
of  the  principle  that  no  man  can  l)e  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned except  in  due  course  of  law,  i.e.  (speaking 
again  in  very  general  terms  indeed)  under  some  legal 
warrant  or  authority,^  and,  what  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence, it  is  secured  by  the  provision  of  adequate 
legal  means  for  the  enforcement  of  this  principle. 
These   methods    are    twofijld ;  -    namel}',    redress   for 
unlawful  arrest  or  imprisonment  by  means  of  a  pro- 
secution or  an  action,  and  deliverance  from  unlawful 
imprisonment  by  means  of  the  writ  of  liaheas  corpus. 
Let  us  examine  the  general  character  of  each  of  these 
remedies. 

i.  Redress  for  Arrest. — If  Ave  use  the  term 
redress  in  a  vride  sense,  we  may  say  that  a  person 
wlio   has    suffered    a   wrong    obtains    redress    either 
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'  See  as  to  arrests,  Steplien,  Commentaries,  iv.  (8th  ed.),  pp. 
340-349. 

-  Another  means  by  which  personal  liberty  or  other  rij^hts  may 
Ijc  protected  is  tlie  allowing,'  a  man  to  protect  or  assert  liis  rij^hts  by 
force  a^'ainst  a  wronj^'doer  without  incurring  legal  liability  for  injury 
done  to  the  aggressor.  The  limits  within  whicli  English  law  permits 
sd-called  "  self-defence,"  or  more  accurately  "  tlie  assertion  of  legal 
rights  l)y  the  use  of  a  jierson's  own  force,"  is  one  of  the  obscurest  legal 
questions.     See  Appendix,  Note  3,  Right  of  Self-Defence. 
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Part  II.  wheti  he  gets  tlie  wronjj^docr  puni.slHvl  or  wlioii  lio 
obtains  ('omponsatioii  Ibr  tli(!  (laningc  inflicted  ui)oii 
liini  Ity  the  wrong. 

Each  of  these  forniH  of  rcih'css  in  in  England  open 
to  every  one  wIiohc  personal  frcc(hjm  has  been  in  any 
way  iiidawfuUy  interfered  with.  Sup})ose,  for  e.\- 
•.imple,  that  A'  without  legal  justification  assaults  A, 
by  knochiiig  him  down,  or  (h'prives  A  of  his  freedoui — 
as  the  technical  expression  goes,  "imprisons"  him — 
whether  it  be  for  a  length  of  time,  or  only  for  five 
minutes;  A  has  two  courses  open  to  liini.  He  can 
have  A'  convicted  of  an  assault  and  thus  cause  him  to 
be  i)unishe(l  for  his  crime,  or  he  can  l»ring  an  action 
of  trespass  against  X  and  obtain  from  A  such  <*om- 
})ensation  for  the  damag*;  which  A  has  sustained  from 
A's  conduct  as  a  jury  think  that  A  deserves.  Suj)- 
pose  that  in  1725  Voltaire  h;ul  at  the  instigation  of 
an  English  lord  been  treated  in  London  as  he  was 
treated  in  Paris.  He  would  not  have  needed  to 
depend  for  redress  upon  the  goodwill  of  his  friends 
or  upon  the  favour  of  the  Ministry.  He  could  have 
pursued  one  of  two  courses.  He  could  by  taking 
the  proper  steps  have  caused  all  his  assailants  to  be 
brought  to  trial  as  criminals.  He  could,  if  he  had 
preferred  it,  have  brought  an  action  against  each  and 
all  of  them  :  he  could  have  sued  the  nobleman  who 
caused  him  to  be  thrashed,  the  footmen  who  thrashed 
him,  the  policemen  who  threw  him  into  gaol,  and  the 
gaoler  or  lieutenant  who  kept  him  there.  Notice 
particularly  that  the  action  for  trespass,  to  which 
Voltaire  would  have  had  recourse,  can  be  brought, 
or,  as  the  technical  expression  goes,  "  lies "  against 
every  person  throughout  the  realm.     It  can  and  has 
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ht'cn   l»r()u«^ht  njnrainst  <f(>vern<)rH  of  colonies,  H^^jiinst    Chapter 

sccrctiirics  of  state,   iig.iiiist   otlieers   wlio   liiive    tried 

l»y  Court-iUiirtiiil  persons  not  suhjeet  to  miiitnry  law, 
;iL(iiinst  every  kiml  of  otlieial  high  or  low.  Hero 
then  we  come  across  another  aspect  of  the  "rule  of 
law."  No  one  of  Voltaire's  enemies  would,  if  he  had 
Keen  injured  in  England,  have  been  al»l(!  to  escai)e 
IVom  responsihility  on  the  plea  of  acting  in  an  oIKcial 
cliiU'acter  or  in  oljcdience  to  his  olHcial  su[)eriors. 
Nor  would  any  one  of  them  have  been  able  to  say 
that  because  he  was  a  government  otlicei-  he  must  bi; 
tried  by  an  otiicial  Couit.  Voltaire,  to  keep  to  our 
example,  would  have  been  abh;  in  l^ngland  to  have 
brought  each  and  all  of  his  assailants,  incduding  the 
oHicials  who  kept  him  in  prison,  befoic  iin  ordinary 
Court,  and  therefore  before  judges  and  jurymen  who 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  think  that  olHcial  xeal  or  the 
oiders  of  official  superiors  were  either  a  legal  or  a 
moral  excuse  for  breaking  the  law. 

Before  (juitting  the  sul)ject  of  the  redress  afforded 
hy  the  Courts  for  the  damage  caused  by  illegal  inter- 
ference with  any  one's  personal  freedom,  we  shall  do 
well  to  notice  the  strict  adherence  of  the  judges  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  to  two  maxims  or  principles 
which  underlie  the  whole  law  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  maintenance  of  which  has  gone  a  great  way  l)oth 
to  ensure  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
ultimately  to  curb  the  iir1)itrariness  of  the  Crown. 
The  first  of  these  maxims  or  princii)]es  is  that  every 
wrongdoer  is  individually  responsible  for  every  unlaw- 
ful or  wrongful  act  in  which  he  takes  part,  and,  what 
is  really  the  same  thing  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view,  cannot,  if  the  act  bo  unlawful,  plead  in  his 
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Part  II.  defence  that  he  did  it  under  the  orders  of  a  master 
or  superior.  Voltaire,  had  he  been  arrested  in  Eng- 
land, could  have  treated  each  and  all  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  outrage  as  individually  responsible  for 
the  wrong  done  to  him.  Now  this  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  the  real  foundation  of  the 
legal  dogma  that  the  orders  of  the  King  himself  are 
no  justification  for  the  commission  of  a  wrongful  or 
illegal  act.  The  ordinary  rule,  therefore,  that  every 
wrongdoer  is  individually  lial)lc  for  the  wrong  he  has 
committed,  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
great  constitutional  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility. The  second  of  these  noteworthy  maxims  is. 
that  the  Courts  give  a  remedy  for  the  infringement 
of  a  right  whether  the  injury  done  be  great  or  small. 
The  assaults  and  imprisonment  from  which  Voltaire 
suffered  were  serious  wrongs ;  but  it  would  be  an 
error  to  fancy,  as  persons  who  have  no  experience  in 
the  practice  of  the  Courts  are  apt  to  do,  that  2)ro- 
ceedings  for  trespass  or  for  false  imprisonment  can  be 
taken  only  where  personal  liberty  is  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
actions  for  assault  or  false  imprisonment  have  refer- 
ence to  injuries  which  in  themselves  are  trifling.  If 
one  ruffian  gives  another  a  blow,  if  a  policeman  makes 
an  arrest  without  lawful  authority,  if  a  sclioolmaster 
keeps  fi.  scholar  locked  up  at  school  for  half  an  hour 
after  he  ought  to  have  let  the  child  go  home,^  if 
in  short  A'^  interferes  unlawfully  to  however  slight  a 
degree  with  the  personal  liberty  of  A,  tie  offender 
exposes  himself  to  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
and  the  sufferer,  if  he  can  enlist  the  sympathies  of 

1  IhmUr  V.  Johnson,  13  Q.  B.  D.  225. 
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a  jury,  may  recover  heavy  damages  for  the  injury  Chapter 
wliicli  lie  has  or  is  supposed  to  have  suffered.  Tlic  ' 
law  of  England  protects  the  right  to  personal  liberty, 
as  also  every  other  legal  right,  against  every  kind  of 
infringement,  and  gives  the  same  kind  of  redress  (I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  inflicts  the  same  degree  of 
punishment  or  penalty)  for  the  pettiest  as  for  the 
gravest  invasions  of  personal  freedom.  This  seems  to 
us  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  call  for 
observation,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  few  features 
in  our  legal  system  have  done  more  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  law  than  the  fact  that  all  offeiK-es 
great  and  small  are  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles 
and  by  the  same  Courts.  The  law  of  England  now 
knows  nothing  of  exceptional  offences  punished  by 
extraordinary  tribunals,  ^ 

The  right  of  a  person  who  has  been  wrongfully 
imprisoned  on  regaining  his  freedom  to  put  his 
oppressor  on  trial  as  a  criminal,  or  by  means  of  nil 
action  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
wrong  which  he  has  endured,  aifords  a  most  insuth- 
cient  security  for  personal  freedom.  If  A^  keeps  A 
m  confinement,  it  profits  A  lit^.o  to  know  that  if  he 
could  recover  his  freedom,  which  he  cannot,  he  could 
punish  and  fine  A".  AVbat  A  wants  is  to  recover  his 
liberty.  Till  this  is  done  he  cannot  hope  to  punish 
the  foe  who  has  deprived  him  of  it.  It  would  have 
l)een  little  consolation  for  \'oltaire  to  know  that  if  he 
could  have  got  out  of  the  lUistillc  he  couhl  recover 
damages  from  his  enemies.  The  possilnlity  that  h.- 
might  when  he    got  free  have   ol)taiiied  redress    for 

'  Contract  with  thi^i  the  extraoi'iliiiary  remedies  adopted  under  the 
fild  Frencli  monarchy  I'or  the  imuishmenl  of  powerl'ul  criminals. 
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the  wrong  done  him  might,  so  far  from  being  a 
benefit,  have  condemned  him  to  lifelong  incarcera- 
tion. Liberty  is  not  secure  unless  the  law,  in  addi- 
tion to  punishing  every  kind  of  interfei"ence  with  a 
man's  lawful  freedom,  provides  adequate  security  that 
every  one  who  without  legal  justification  is  placet!  in 
confinement  shall  be  aide  to  get  free.  This  security 
is  provided  by  the  celebrated  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acts. 

ii.  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus} — It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  these  lectures  to  give  a  history  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  coipus  or  to  pr(^vide  the  details  of  the 
legislation  with  reoard  to  it.  For  minute  information 
both  about  the  writ  and  about  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts  you  should  consult  the  ordiiuiry  legal  text-books. 
My  object  is  solely  to  explain  generally  the  mode  in 
which  the  law  of  England  secures  the  right  to  per- 
sonal freedom.  I  shall  therefore  call  attention  to 
the  following  points  :  first,  the  nature  of  the  writ ; 
secondly,  the  cfi^'ect  of  the  so-called  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts ;  thirdly,  the  precise  eticct  of  what  is  called 
(not  quite  accurately)  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  and,  lastly,  the  relation  of  any  Act 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
to  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  Each  of  these  matters  has 
a  close  bearinof  on  the  law  of  the  constitution. 

Nature  of  Writ. — Legal  documents  constantly 
give  the  best  explanation  and  illustration  of  leg;d 
principles.  We  siiall  do  well  therefore  to  examine 
with  care  the  following  copy  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus : — 

*  See  Stephen,   Covimentaries,  iii.  627-63G  ;   Hi  Car.  I.e.  JO;  .31 
Car.  II.  e.  2;  ."JG  George  III.  c.  100;   For.^ytb,  C^jjuuojts,  436-452,  481. 
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"  Victoria,  hi/  the   Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Chapter 

"  Kimjdoin   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 

"  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

"  To  J.  A.,  Keeper  of  our  Gaol  of  Jerset/,  in  the 
•■  Island  of  Jersei/,  and  to  J.  C.  Viscount  of  said 
''  Island,  greeting.  We  command  you  that  you  have 
''  the  body  of  C.  C.  W.  detained  in  our  prison  under 
••  your  custody,  as  it  is  said,  together  with  the  day  and 
•'  cause  of  /lis  being  talen  and  detained,  by  whatsoever 
•'  name  he  may  be  called  or  known,  in  our  Court  before 
'■  us, at  Westmi)ister,  on  the  l?>t]i  day  of  January  next, 
'■  to  undergo  and  receive  all  and  singular  such  matters 
•  and  things  which  our  said  Court  shall  then  and  tliere 
"  consider  of  liim  in  this  behalf;  and  have  there  tJien 
"  this  Writ.  Witness  Thomas  Lord  Dkxman,  at 
"  Westminster,  the  2S)'d  day  of  December  in  the  Sth 
"  year  of  our  reign. 

"By  the  Court, 

"  Robinson."^ 
"At  the  instance  of  C  C.  W. 

"  R.  M.  R." 

"  IF.  A.  L.,  7  (Jrafs  Inn  Square,  London, 
"Attorney for  the  said  C.  C.  T7." 

The  cliaracter  of  tlic  doeumeut  is  patent  on  its 
face.  It  is  an  order  issued,  in  the  particular  instance, 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  l»ench,  calling'  upon  a  person 
1)}'  whom  a  prisoner  is  aUeged  to  be  kept  in  confine- 
iiient  to   bring  such  prisoner — to   "  liave  his  l)ody," 

1  Cams  JVHsoh'h  Cane,  7  Q.  B.  984,  988.  In  this  iKirtimihir  case 
the  writ  calls  upon  thu  ,L;aoh'i'  of  tlio  pri.son  to  have  the  body  of  the 
liri.-oiit'r  before  the  Court  by  a  !j;iveii  day.  It  tuore  ordinarily  calls 
upon  iiini  to  have  the  prisoner  before  the  Court  "  immediately  afier 
the  receipt  of  this  writ." 
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Part  II.  whence  the  name  habeas  corpus — before  tlie  Court  to 
let  the  Court  know  on  what  ground  the  prisoner  is 
confined,  and  thus  to  give  the  Court  the  opportunity 
of  deaHng  with  the  prisoner  as  the  law  may  require. 
The  essence  of  the  whole  transaction  is  that  the  Court 
can  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cause  any  person 
who  is  imprisoned  to  be  actually  brought  before  the 
Court  and  obtain  knowledge  of  the  reason  wliy  he  is 
imprisoned ;  and  then  having  him  before  the  Court, 
either  then  and  there  set  him  free  or  else  see  that  he 
is  dealt  with  in  whatever  way  the  law  requires,  as, 
for  example,  brought  speedily  to  trial. 

The  writ  can  be  issued  on  the  application  either  of 
the  prisoner  himself  or  of  any  person  on  his  behalf, 
or  (supposing  the  prisoner  cannot  act)  then  on  the 
application  of  any  person  who  believes  him  to  be 
unlawfully  imprisoned.  It  is  issued  by  the  High 
Court  or  during  vacation  by  any  judge  thereof;  and 
the  Court  or  a  judge  should  and  will  always  cause 
it  to  be  issued  on  being  satisfied  by  affidavit  that 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  prisoner  to  be  wrongfully 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  You  cannot  say  with  strict- 
ness that  the  writ  is  issued  "as  a  matter  of  course," 
for  some  ground  must  be  shown  for  supposing  that  a 
case  of  illegal  imprisonment  exists.  But  the  writ  is 
granted  "  as  a  matter  of  right," — that  is  to  say,  the 
Court  will  always  issue  it  if  lyrimd  facie  ground  is 
shown  for  supposing  that  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
it  is  asked  for  is  unhnvfully  deprived  of  iiis  liberty. 
The  writ  or  order  of  the  Court  can  be  addressed  to 
any  person  whatever,  be  he  an  official  or  a  private 
individual,  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  another 
in  his  custody.     Any  disobedience  to  the  writ  exposes 
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the  ofFoiider  to  summary  punishment  for  contempt  of  Chapter 

Court/  and  also   in  many  oases  to  heavy  penalties 

recoverable  by  the  party  aggrieved.-  To  put  the 
matter  therefore,  in  the  most  general  terms,  the  case 
stands  thus.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  possesses, 
as  the  tribunals  which  make  up  the  High  Court  used 
to  possess,  the  power  by  means  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  cause  any  person  who  is  alleged  to  be  kept 
in  unlawful  confinement  to  be  brought  l)cforc  the 
Court.  The  Court  can  then  in(juire  into  the  reason 
why  he  is  confined,  and  can,  should  it  see  fit,  set  him 
then  and  there  at  liberty.  This  power  moreover  is 
one  which  the  Court  always  "  '11  exercise  whenever 
ground  is  shown  by  any  applicant  whatever  for  the 
belief  that  any  man  in  England  is  unlawfully  deprived 
of  his  libert}'. 

IVie  Habeas  Corpus  Acts. — The  riglit  to  the  Habeas 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  existed  at  common  law  long  Acti'."* 
before  the  passing  in  1679  of  the  celebrated  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,^  31  Car.  II.  cap.  2,  and  you  may  wonder 
how  it  has  happened  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
Act,  5G  Geo.  III.  c.  100,  arc  treated,  and  (for  practical 
purposes)  rightly  treated,  as  the  basis  on  whicli  rests 
an  Englishman's  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
personal  freedom.  The  explanation  is,  that  prior  to 
1G79  the  rio'ht  to  the  writ  was  often  under  various 
pleas  and  excuses  made  of  no  efieet.  The  aim  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  has  Ijeen  to  meet  all  the  devices 
by  wdiich  the  effect  of  the  writ  can  be  evaded,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  \\\\o  ought   to  issue  the 

1   Rex  V.  Winton,  5  T.  1{.  8!),  iiiid   coiif.  5G  Guo.  ITT.  <■.  100,  s.  2  ; 
see  Corner,  Practice  of  tlif  Croicn  Siilr  of  tin  Court  of  Qkh  n'.-i  Ih  nrh. 
-  ;n  Car.  II.  c.  2,  s.  4.  ^  Sec  also  16  Car.  1.  c  10,  s.  (!. 
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Part  II.  same,  and  if  uecossary  discharge  the  prisoner,  or  on 
the  j)art  of  the  gaoler  or  other  person  who  has  the 
prisoner  in  custody.  The  earlier  Act  of  Charles  the 
Second  applies  to  persons  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
crime  ;  the  later  Act  of  George  the  Third  applies  to 
persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  otherwise  than  on  a 
criminal  accusation. 

Take  these  two  classes  of  persons  separately. 
31  Car.  II.  A  person  is  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  crime.  If 
he  is  imprisoned  without  any  legal  warrant  for  his 
imprisonment  he  has  a  right  to  be  set  at  liberty.  If 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  imprisoned  under  a  legal 
warrant,  the  object  of  his  detention  is  to  ensure  his 
being  brought  to  trial.  His  position  in  this  case 
differs  ciccording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  with 
w'hicli  he  is  charo-ed.  In  the  case  of  the  lighter 
offences  known  as  misdemeanours  he  has,  generally 
speaking,^  the  right  to  his  liberty  on  giving  security 
with  proper  sureties  that  he  will  in  due  course  sur- 
render himself  to  custody  and  appear  and  take  his 
trial  on  such  indictment  as  may  be  found  against  him 
in  respect  of  the  matter  with  which  he  is  charged,  or 
(to  use  technical  expressions)  he  has  the  right  to  be 
admitted  to  bail.  In  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  more  serious  offences,  such  as  felonies  or  treasons, 
a  j)crson  who  is  once  committed  to  prison  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  let  out  on  bail.  The  right  of  the  prisoner 
is  in  this  case  simply  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 
The  effect  of  the  writ  of  liaheas  corpus  would  be 
ovaded  either  if  the  Court  did  not  examine  into  the 


1  See  Hteplieii,  Digist  of  thn  Law  of  CrimirKtl  Procedure,  art.  27C, 
'.ute  1,  and  also  art.  136  and  p.  8!),  note  1.  Conqjare  11  &  12 
fict.  c.  42,  s.  23. 
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validity  of  the  warrant  on  which  the  prisoner  was    Chapter 
detained,  and  if  the  warrant  were  not  valid  release       ^' 
him,   or,   if  the  Court  on  ascertaining  tliat  he  was 
legally  imprisoned,  did  not  cause  him  according  to 
circumstances  eirlier  to  go  out  on  bail  or  to  be  speedily 
brought  to  trial. 

The  Act  provides  against  all  these  possible  failures 
of  justice.  The  law  as  to  persons  imprisoned  under 
accusations  of  crime  stands  through  the  combined 
effect  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  and  of  the 
statute  in  substance  as  follows.  The  gaoler  who  has 
such  person  in  custody  is  bound  when  called  upon  to 
have  the  prisoner  before  the  Court  witli  the  true 
cause  of  his  commitment.  If  the  cause  is  insuthcient 
the  prisoner  must  of  course  be  discharged ;  if  the 
cause  is  sufficient  the  prisoner,  in  case  he  is  charged 
with  a  misdemeanour,  can  in  general  insist  u])on 
being  bailed  till  trial ;  in  case  on  the  other  hand  the 
charge  is  one  of  treason  or  felony  he  can  insist  upon 
being  tried  at  the  first  sessions  after  his  committal, 
or  if  he  is  not  then  tried,  upon  being  bailed,  unless 
the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  cannot  appear.  If 
he  is  not  tried  at  the  second  sessions  after  his 
commitment  he  can  insist  upon  his  release  without 
l)ail.  The  net  result,  therefore,  appears  to  Ije  that 
while  the  Habeas  Co)'piis  Act  is  in  force  no  person 
committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  crime  can  be  kept 
lono'  in  confinement,  for  he  has  the  legal  means  of 
insisting  upon  either  being  let  out  upon  bail  or  else 
of  being  brought  to  a  speedy  trial. 

A  person,  again,  who  is  detained  in  confinement  .'ic  Ceo. 
but  not  on  a  charge  of  crime  needs  for  his  protection 
the  means   of  readily  obtaining  a   legal   decision  on 
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Part  II.    the  lawfulness  of  liis  confinement,  and  also  of  getting 
an  immediate  release  if  lie  has  by  l;iw  a  right  to  his 
liberty.      This  is   exactly  what  ihc  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  affords.  Whenever  any  Englishman  or  foreigner 
is   alleged    to    be   wrongfully    deprived    of    liberty, 
the    Court    will    issue    the    writ,    have    the    person 
aggrieved  brought  before  tlic  Court,  and  if  he  has 
a  right  to  liberty  set  him  free.     Thus  if  a  child  is 
forciljly   kept  apart   from  his   parents,^  if  a  man  is 
wrongfully  kept  in  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  if  a  nun 
is  alleged  to  be  prevented  from  leaving  her  convent, 
— if,  in  short,  any  man,  woman,  or  child  is,  or  is 
sserted  on  apparently  good  grounds  to  be  deprived 
of  liberty,    the    Court  will    always   issue   a  writ  of 
habeas   corpus  to   any  one  who  has  the  aggrieved 
person  in  his  custody  to  have  such  person  brought 
before  the  Court,  and  if  he  is  suffering  restraint  with- 
out lawful  cause,  set  him  free.    Till,  however,  the  year 
1 81G  (56  Geo.  III.)  the  machinery  for  obtaining  the  writ 
was  less  perfect  in  the  case  of  persons  not  accused  of 
crime  than  in  the  case  of  those  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  and  the  effect  of  56  Geo.  III.  c.  100  was  in 
substance  to  a}»ply  to  non-criminal  cases  the  machinery 
of  the  great  Habeas  Coi'pus  Act,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

At  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  securities  for 
personal  freedom  are  in  England  as  complete  as 
laws  can  make  them.  The  right  to  its  enjoyment  is 
absolutely  acknowledged.  Any  invasion  of  the  right 
entails  either  imprisonment  or  fine  upon  the  wrong- 
doer ;  and  any  person,  whether  charged  with  crime  or 
not,  who  is  even  suspected  to  l)e  wrongfully  imprisoned, 

1   See  The  Qiucn  v.  Xmh,  10  Q.  V>.  13.  (C.  A.),  454  ;  and  compare 
7.V  Arjur-ElUs,  ii  Ch.  D.  (C.A.),  317. 
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has,  if  there  exists  a  single  individual  willing  to  chapter 
exert  himself  on  the  vii-tini's  behalf,  the  certainty  of  ^- 
having  his  case  duly  investigated,  and,  if  he  has  been 
wronged,  of  rccoverinof  his  freedom.  Let  us  return 
for  a  moment  to  a  former  illustration,  and  su}»})ose 
that  Voltaire  has  been  treated  in  London  as  he  was 
treated  in  Paris.  lie  most  eertainly  would  very 
rapidly  have  recovered  his  freedom.  The  procedure 
would  not,  it  is  true,  have  been  in  1725  (juite  as  easy 
as  it  is  now  under  the  Act  of  George  the  Third.  Still, 
even  then  it  would  have  been  within  the  power  of 
any  one  of  his  friends  to  put  the  law  in  motion.  It 
would  have  been  at  least  as  easy  to  release  Voltaire  in 
1725  as  it  was  in  1773  to  obtain  by  means  of  Jiaheas 
corpus  the  freedom  of  the  slave  James  Sommersett 
when  actually  confined  in  irons  on  board  a  ship  lying 
in  the  Thames  and  bound  for  Jamaica.' 

The  whole  history  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
illustrates  the  predominant  attention  paid  under  the 
English  constitution  to  "  remedies,"  that  is,  to  modes 
of  procedure  by  which  to  secure  respect  for  a  legal 
right,  and  l)y  which  to  turn  a  merely  nominal  into 
an  effective  or  real  right.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Acts 
are  essentially  procedure  Acts,  and  simply  aim  at 
improving  the  legal  mechanism  1)}'  means  of  which 
the  acknowledged  right  to  personal  freedom  may  be 
enforced.  They  are  intended,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  legislation  which  proceeds  under  the  intluence  of 
lawyers,  simply  to  meet  actual  and  experienced  diffi- 
culties. Hence  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  was  an  imperfect  or  very  restricted 
piece    of  legislative    work,    and    Englishmen    waited 

1  Sommcrsdt's  Case,  20  St.  Tr.  1. 
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Part  II.  noarly  a  century  and  a  half  (1()79-1816)  before  the 
procedure  for  securing  the  right  to  discluiigc  from 
unlawful  coufinement  was  made  complete.  Jiut  this 
lawyer-like  mode  of  dealing  with  a  fundamental  right 
had  with  all  its  defects  the  one  great  merit  that  legis- 
lation was  directed  to  the  right  point.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  and  there  is  often  very  little  gain,  in 
declaring  the  existence  of  a  right  to  personal  freedom. 
The  true  ditKculty  is  to  secure  its  enforcement.  The 
Ilahcas  Corpus  Acts  have  achieved  this  end,  and 
have  therefore  d(jne  for  the  liberty  of  Englishmen 
more  than  could  have  been  achieved  by  an\'  declara- 
tion of  I'ights.  One  may  even  venture  to  say  that 
these  Acts  are  of  really  more  im})ortance  not  oid}' 
than  the  general  proclamations  of  the  Rights  of  jMan 
which  have  often  been  put  forward  in  foreign  countries, 
but  even  than  such  very  lawyer-like  documents  as  the 
Petition  of  Right  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  though  these 
celebrated  enactments  show  almost  ecpially  with  the 
TIahcaii  Corpus  Act  that  the  law  of  the  English 
constitution  is  at  bottom  judge-made  law.' 

Every  critic  of  the  constitution  has  observed  the 
effect  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  in  securing  the 
liberty  of  the   sul)ject  ;   what   has   received  less  and 

on  aiitlioi'-  •'  ■'  _  _ 

ityof  deserv^es  as  much  attention  is  tiu^  way  in  which  the 
right  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  (■o)pus,  strengthened 
as  that  right  is  b\'  statute,  determines  the  whole 
relation  of  the  judicial  body  towards  the  executive. 
The  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  writ  is 
nothing  less  than  the  power  to  release  from  imprison- 

1  Compare  Imperial  Constitution  of  1804,  s.«.  60-03,  under  wliicli 
a  cdiiimittee  of  the  Senate  was  empowered  to  take  steps  for  putting;  an 
end  to  illeii;al  arrests  l>y  the  Government.  See  Plouard,  Li.-i  Constitu- 
tions Frani^'iiisfjs,  p.  IGl. 
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inent  any  person  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  chapter 
unlawfully  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  hence  in  effect       ^ 
to  put  an  end  to  or  to  prevent  any  punishment  which 
tlie  Crown  or  its  servants  may  attempt  to  inflict  in 
opposition  to  the  rules  of  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
judges.     The  judges  therefore  are  in  truth,  though 
not  in  name,  invested  with  the  means  of  hampering 
or  supervising  the  whole  administrative  action  of  the 
government,  and  of  at  once  putting  a  veto  upon  any 
prcjceeding  not  authorised  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Nor  is  this  power  one  which  lias  fallen  into  disuse  by 
want  of  exercise.     It  has  often  been  put  forth,  and 
this  too  in  matters  of  tlie  greatest  consequence ;  the 
knowledue  moreover  of  its  existence  governs  the  con- 
duct  of  the  administration.     An  example  or  two  will 
best  show  the  mode  in  which  the  "judiciary"  (to  use 
a  convenient  Americanism)  can   and   do   by  means 
of  the  writ  of  Jiaheas  corpus  keep  a  hold  on  the  acts 
of  the  executive.     In    1839   Canadian  rebels,  found 
guilty  of  treason  in  Canada  and  condemned  to  trans- 
])ortation,  arrived  in  ofticial  custody  at  Liverpool  on 
their  way  to  Van  Diemen's  Laud.     The  friends  of  the 
convicts  questioned  the  validity  of  the  sentence  under 
which   they  were   transported :    the    prisoners   wx're 
thereupon  taken  from  prison  and  brought  upon  a  wi'it 
of  habeas  corpus  Ijefore    the    Court    of  Exchequer. 
Their  wdiole  position  having  Ijeen  considered  by  the 
Court,  it  was  ultimately  held  that  the  imprisonment 
was  leoal.     But  had  the  Court  taken  a  different  view, 
the  Canadians  would  at  once  have  been  released  from 
confinement.^     In  1859  an  English  officer  serviurr  in 
India  was  duly  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sent- 

1  Tlie  Case  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners,  5  JL  &  W.  32. 
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Part  II.   <'ii(;eil    to   four   years'   iiiiiirisoiiim'ut :  lie  wmh  .sent  to 
l']iigl;iu(l    in   military  custody  to  complete   there   liis 
term  of  ]>uiiislim(  nt.     Tlif  order  under  which  he  was 
broiiu'lit  to  this  country  was  teehuically  irregular,  and 
the  convict  haviuL?  been  l)rou,i;lit  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ])ef(n'e  the  Queen's  Bench,  was  on  this  purely 
te(;hni(!al  ground  set  at  liberty.'     So,  to  take  a  very 
notorious   instance  of  judicial  authority  in   matters 
most  nearly  concerning  the  executive,  the  Courts  have 
again   and  again  considered,  in  the   case  of  persons 
brought  before  them  by  the  writ  of  hahcas  corpus, 
•  juestions  as  to  the  legality  of  impressment,  and  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  the  right  of  impressment  may 
be  exercised;  and   if,  on   the   one  hand,  the  judges 
have  in  this  particular  instance  (which  l)y  the  way  is 
almost  a  singular  one)  su[)[)ortcd  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  prerogative,  tliey  have  also  strictly  limited  the 
exercise  of  this  power  within  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  it  by  custom  or  by  statute."     ]Moreover,  as  already 
[)ointed  out,  the  authority  of  the  civil  tribunals  even 
when  not  actually  put  into  force  regulates  the  action 
of  the  government.     In  1854  a  body  of  Russian  sailors 
were  found  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Guildford, 
without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence ;  they  were 
identified  by  a  Russian  naval  olHcer  as  deserters  from 
a  Russian  man-of-war  which  htid  put  into  an  English 
port ;    they  were  thereupon,   under  his  instructions 
and   with   the   assistance   of  the   sui)erintendent   of 
police,  conveyed  to  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of 

1  In  re  Allen,  30  L.  J.  (Q.  B.),  38. 

-  See  Case  of  J'nasinii  ^f(lrit^<'l•s,  18  St.  Tr.  1323  ;  Stephen,  Com- 
menttirii'.i,  ii.  p.  595  ;  Coiif.  Corner,  Forms  of  IVrits  on  Croicu  Side  of 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  I'or  form  of  habeas  corpus  for  an  inipres.seil 
seaman. 
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tlicir  IjL'iiig  carried  back  to  tlio  lIusHian  .ship.     J)oul)ts   Chapter 

arose  a.s  to  the  K^aility  of  the  whoh)  proceeding;.     The     _ 

hiw  otlicers  were  coiisultetl,  who  thereupon  j^avo  it  as 
their  opinion  tiiat  "the  delivcring-up  of  tlie  Russian 
"  sailors  to  tlic  Lieutenant  and  tlie  assistance  olfered  l)y 
'*  the  police  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  conveyed 
"  back  to  the  Russian  shi[i  were  contraiy  to  law."  ' 
The  sailors  wore  presumably  released  ;  they  no  doubt 
would  have  bei'n  delivered  by  the  Court  had  a  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus  been  applieil  for.  Here  then  we  see 
the  judges  in  effect  restraining  the  aetifui  of  the 
executive  in  a  matter  which  in  most  countries  will  be 
considered  one  of  acbninistration  or  of  policy  l}'ing 
bevond  the  ranfje  of  iudicial  interference.  'J'he 
strongest  examples,  howe\er,  of  interference  by  the 
judges  with  administrative  proceedings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  decisions  given  under  the  Extradition 
Acts.  Neither  the  Crown  nor  any  servant  of  the 
Crown  has  any  right  to  expel  a  foreign  criminal  fi'om 
the  country  or  to  surrender  him  to  his  own  govern- 
ment for  trial.-  A  French  forger,  robljer,  or  murderer 
who  escapes  from  France  to  England  cannot,  inde- 
pendently of  statutory  enactments,  be  sent  back  to 
his  native  land  for  trial  or  punishment.     The  absence 

'   See  Foi'sytli,  Upiiiious,  }i.  408. 

-  See,  however,  Hex  v.  Lmulij,  2  Veiitiis,  314  ;  Rix,  v.  Kimhcrlnj, 
-  Slia.,  H4S  ;  East  liidin  Ciniijiiniii  v.  ('niitplu'll,  1  Ves.  Seiir.,  246; 
Miu-i'  V.  Kaijr,  4  Tiiuut,  ;34 ;  and  C.'liiUy,  Criinimil  Jmw  (182G),  i>p.  14, 
IG,  in  Hupi»)i't  of  the  opinion  that  the  Crown  po.s.sesHed  a  coniinon  law 
ri^lil  of  extrailition  as  rejianls  t'urei^'n  eriniinals.  Tliis  o])inii)n  may 
jinssihly  once  iiave  Ijeen  ccjrrect,  Ijut  lias  (to  use  the  words  of  a  hii,di 
autimrity)  "ceased  to  he  law  now.  If  any  magistrate  were  now  to 
'•  arrest  a  person  on  this  ground,  tlie  validity  (»fllie  eoniinitnient  would 
"  eertainly  he  tested,  and,  in  the  ahsence  (jf  special  legislative  juovisions, 
"  the  prisoner  as  certainly  discharged  upon  ai)plication  to  one  of  the 
"  superior  Courts." — Clarke,  h'xtmdilioii  (;3d  ed.),  p.  27. 
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Part  II.  of  any  power  on  tlie  i)art  of  the  Crown  to  surrender 
foi'cion  criminals  to  the  authorities  of  their  own  state 
has  Ijeeii  found  so  inconvenient,  that  in  recent  times 
Extradition  Acts  have  empowered  the  Crown  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  states  for  the  mutual  extradition 
of  criminals  or  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  is,  however,  hampered  b\' 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  the  statute  under 
which  alone  it  exists.  It  therefore  often  happen^ 
that  an  offender  arretted  under  the  warrant  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  aiid  about  to  be  iianded  over  to 
the  authorities  of  his  own  country  conceives  that,  on 
some  ground  or  other,  his  case  does  not  fall  within 
the  precise  terms  of  any  Extradition  Act.  He  applies 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  he  is  brought  up  before 
the  High  Court ;  every  technical  plea  he  can  raise 
obtains  full  consideration,  and  if  on  any  ground  what- 
ever it  can  be  shown  that  the  terms  of  the  Extradition 
Act  have  not  been  complied  with,  or  that  they  do  not 
justify  his  arrest  and  surrender,  he  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  at  once  set  at  liberty.^  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  authority  of  the  judges,  exercised,  as  it  invariably 
must  be,  in  support  of  the  strict  rules  of  law,  cuts 
down  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Crown.  It 
often  prevents  the  English  government  from  meeting 
public  danger  by  measures  of  precaution  which  would 

s  a  matter  (if  course  be  taken  by  the  executive  of 
any  continental  country.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  body  of  foreign  anarchists  come  to  England  and  are 
thought  by  the  police  on  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
to  be  engaged  in  a  plot,  say  for  lilowiug  up  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.     Suppose  also   that   the  existence  of 

1  In  re  Copidn,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  47  ;  Tliv  Qiun,  v.  Jl'ihon,  3  Q.  B.  D.  42. 
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the  conspiracy  does  not  admit  of  absolute  proof.  An  Chapter 
English  JMinister,  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  put  the  ^' 
conspirators  on  their  trial,  has  no  means  of  arresting 
them,  or  of  expelling  them  from  tlic  country.  In 
case  of  arrest  or  imprisonment  they  would  at  once  be 
brouo-ht  before  the  Hirjh  Court  on  a  writ  of  luihcas 
corpus,  and  unless  some  specific  legal  ground  for  their 
detention  could  be  shown  they  would  be  fortliAvith 
set  at  liberty.  Of  the  political  or,  to  use  foreign 
expressions,  of  the  "  administrative "  reasons  which 
might  make  tlie  arrest  or  expulsion  of  a  foreign 
refugee  highly  expedient,  the  judges  would  hear 
nothing ;  that  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  his  imprisonment  Avas  a 
simple  administrative  act,  that  the  Prime  ^linister  or 
the  Home  Secretary  was  prepared  to  make  affidavit 
that  the  arrest  was  demanded  by  the  most  urgent 
considerations  of  public  safety,  or  to  assure  the  Court 
that  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  high  policy  and 
concerned  nationtd  interests,  would  be  no  answer 
whatever  to  the  demand  for  freedcnn  under  a  writ  of 
lirdcas  corpiis.  All  that  any  judge  could  inquire 
into  would  be,  whether  there  was  any  rule  of  common 
or  of  statute  law  which  Avould  authorise  interference 
with  a  foreigner's  personal  freedom.  If  none  such 
could  be  found,  the  a2)})licants  would  assuredly  obtain 
their  liberty.  The  plain  truth  is  tliat  the  power 
possessed  by  the  judges  of  controlling  th(>  administra- 
tive conduct  of  tJie  executive  has  been,  of  necessity, 
so  exercised  as  to  i)revent  the  development  with  us 
of  any  system  corresiionding  to  the  "  administrative 
law  "  of  continental  states.  It  strikes  at  the  r<)ot  of 
those  theories   as  to  the  nature  of  "administrative 
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Part  II.  acts,"  and  as  to  the  "  suparatiou  of  i)Owers,"  on  which, 
as  will  Ijc  shown  in  a  later  chapter,^  the  droit  udmims- 
tratif  of  France  depends,  and  it  deprives  the  Crown, 
which  now  means  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  of  all  dis- 
cretionary authority.  The  actual  or  possible  interven- 
tion, in  short,  of  the  Courts,  exercisable  for  the  most 
part  by  means  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corjnis,  confines 
the  action  of  the  government  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law ;  with  us  the  state  can  punish,  but  it  can 
hardly  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes. 

We  can  now  see  why  it  was  that  the  j)olitical 
conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  cf^ntury  often  raged  round 
the  position  of  the  judges,  and  why  the  battle  might 
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position  oi  ^|jj.j;^   qj^   .^  point  SO  technical   as  the  innuiry,  what 

judges.  '-  .  1       J  ' 

might  1)6  a  proper  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corjnis." 
Upon  the  degree  of  authority  and  independence  to  be 
conceded  to  the  Bench  depended  the  colour  and  work- 
ing of  our  institutions.  To  supporters  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  prerogative  who,  like  Bacon,  were  not 
unfrequently  innovators  or  reformers,  judicial  inde- 
pendence appeared  to  mean  the  weakness  of  the 
executive,  and  the  predominance  throughout  the  state 
of  the  conservative  legalism,  which  found  a  representa- 
tive in  Coke.  The  Parliamentary  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw,  more  or  less  distinctly,  that  the  independence 
of  the  Bench  was  the  sole  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  law,  which  was  notliing  else  than  the  rule 
of  established  customs  modified  only  l)y  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  Coke  in  battling  for  the  power  of  the 
judges  was  asserting  the  rights  of  the  nation  ;  they 
possibly  also  saw,  though  this  is  uncertain,  that  the 
maintenance  of  rigid  legality,  inconvenient  as  it  might 

^  See  chap.  xii.  -  Darnel's  Case,  3  St.  Tr.  1. 
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sometimes  prove,  was  the  certain  road  to  Parliamentary 
sovereignty.^ 

SusjJC'iision  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — During 
periods  of  political  excitement  the  power  or  duty  of 
the  Courts  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
thereby  compel  the  speedy  trial  or  release  of  persons 
charged  with  crime,  has  been  found  an  inconvciuent 
or  dangerous  limitation  on  the  authority  of  the 
executive  government.  Hence  has  arisen  the  occa- 
sion for  statutes  which  are  popularly  called  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Acts.  I  say  "  popularly  called," 
because  if  you  take  (as  you  may)  the  Act  34  Geo.  III. 
c.  54  as  a  type  of  such  enactments,  you  will  see 
that  it  hardly  corresponds  with  its  received  name. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  Act,  which  does  not  even 
mention  the  Habeas  Corjnis  Act,  is  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  person  imprisoned  under  a  wtirrant 
signed  by  a  Secretary  of  State  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  or  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  to  insist 
upon  being  either  discharged  or  put  on  trial.  No 
<loubt  this  is  a  oreat  diminution  in  the  securities  for 
personal  freedom  provided  by  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts ;  but  it  falls  very  far  short  of  anything  like  a 
general  suspension  of  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  it  in  no  way  affects  the  privileges  of  any 
person  not  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ; 
it  does  not  legalise  any  arrest,  imprisonment,  or 
punishment  which  was  not  lawful  Ijefore  the  Sus- 
pension Act  passed  ;  it  does  not  in  anywise  toucli 
the  claim  to  a  writ  of  liabeas  coipus  possessed  by 

^  Soo  Gardiner,  Ifistorii  of  EiKiinnl,  ii.  cliap.  xxii.,  fur  an  adniir- 
aljle  statement  of  the  diiferent  vie\v.s  entertaint'd  as  to  tlie  position  of 
the  ,jud,L;es. 
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Part  II.   every  one,  man,  woman,  or   child,  who   is   held   in 
confinement   otherwise  than  on  a  charge  of  crime. 
The  particular  statute,  34  Geo.  III.  c.  54  is,  and  (I 
believe)  every  other  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act 
afifecting  England  has  been,  an  annual  Act,  and  must 
therefore,  if  it   is  to  continue  in  force,  be  renewed 
year   l)y    year.       The    sole,    immediate,   and    direct 
result  therefore  of  suspending  the   Habeas   Corpus 
Act    is    this :    the    Ministry    may    for    the    period 
during  which  the  Suspension  Act  continues  in  force 
constantly  defer  the   trial  of  persons  imprisoned  on 
the  charge  of  treasonable  practices.     This  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  is  no  trifle,  but  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  process  known  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries as  "  suspending  the  constitutional  guarantees," 
or   in   France   as   the    "proclamation  of  a   state  of 
siege ; "  ^    it,    indeed,   extends   the   arbitrary  powers 
of  the  government  to  a  far  less  degree  than  many 
so-called    Coercion    Acts.      That   this  is  so  may  be 
seen    l)y  a   mere    enumeration    of  the   chief  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  were  conferred  ])y  recent 
enactments  on  the  Irish  executive.     Under  the  Act  of 
1881  (44  Vict.  c.  4)  the  Irish  executive  obtained  the 
absolute  power   of  arbitrary  and   preventive    arrest, 
and  could  without  breach  of  law  detain  in  prison  any 
person  arrested  on  suspicion  for  the  whole  period  for 
which  the  Act  continued  in  force.     It   is  true    that 
the  Lord   Lieutenant  could  arrest  only  j)crsons  sus- 
pected of  treason  or  of  the  commission  of  some  act 
tending   to    interfere   with  the   maintenance  of  law 
and  order.     But  as  the  warrant  itself  to  Ijc  issued 

1  See  p.  279,  jmt.     Coiif.  "  Etat  <le  Sii'ge "  in  Clieniol,  Didion- 
nairc  Historique  das  Institutiuvs  de  Id  France  (6th  cd.) 
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by    the    Lord    Lieutenant    was    made    under    the    Chapter 

Act   conclusive   evidence    of    all    matters   contained    L_ 

therein,  and  therefore  (mfer  alk()  of  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  the  arrested  person  or  "sus- 
pect" was  reasonably  suspected,  e.g.  of  treason- 
aljle  practices,  and  therefore  liable  to  arrest,  the 
result  clearly  followed  that  neither  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant nor  any  official  acting  under  him  could  by  any 
possibility  be  made  liable  to  any  legal  penalty  for 
any  arrest,  however  groundless  or  malicious,  made  in 
due  form  within  the  words  of  the  Act.  The  Irish 
government  therefore  could  arrest  any  person  whom 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  thought  fit  to  imiH'ison,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  warrant  was  in  the  form  and 
contained  the  allegations  rc(|uired  by  the  statute. 
Under  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Act,  1882 — 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  25 — the  Irish  executive  was  armed 
with  tlie  following  (among  other)  extraordinary 
powers.  The  government  could  abolish  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury,^  could  arrest  strangers  found  out 
of  doors  at  night  under  suspicious  cireumstances,- 
could  seize  any  newspaper  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  contained  matter  inciting  to 
treason  or  violence,^  and  could  prohibit  any  public 
meeting  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  1)elieved  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  safety.  Add  to  this 
that  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1882,  re-enacted 
(incidentally  as  it  were)  the  xVlien  Act  of  1848,  and 
thus  empowered  the  British  Ministry  to  expel  from  the 
United  Kingdom  any  foreigner  who  had  not  l)efore 
the  passing  of  the  Act  been  resident  in  the  country 
for   three   years.'*     Not   one  of  these   extraordinary 

1  Sect.  1.  -  Sect.  12.  •'  Sect.  13.  •*  Sect.  15. 
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Part  II.  powers  flows  directly  from  a  mere  suspension  of  the 
Ilaheas  Corpus  Act,  and,  in  truth,  the  best  proof  of 
the  very  limited  legal  effect  of  such  so-called  "  suspen- 
sion" is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  before  a  Ilaheas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act  runs  out  its  effect  is,  almost 
invarial)ly,  supplemented  by  legislation  of  a  totally 
different  character,  namely,  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 

An  Act  of  Indemnitij. — Eeference  has  already 
been  made  to  Acts  of  Indemnity  as  the  supreme 
instance  cvi"  Parliamentary  sovereignty.^  They  are 
retrv  sT)e  j;  statutes  which  free  persons  who  have 
broken  "  .a'v  from  responsibility  for  its  breach,  and 
thus  m.'ike  lawfii?  acts  which  when  they  were  com- 
mitted were  nlav. '  .:.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the 
connection  between  ;i  Habeas  Coi'pus  Suspension  Act 
and  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  The  Suspension  Act,  as 
already  pointed  out,  does  not  free  any  person  from 
civil  or  criminal  lialjility  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 
Suppose  that  a  Secretary  of  State  or  his  subordinates 
should,  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  arrest  and  imprison  a  perfectly  innocent  man 
without  any  cause  whatever,  except  (it  may  be) 
the  belief  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  public  safety, 
that  the  particular  pci'son — say,  an  inffuential  party 
leader  such  as  AVilkes,  Fox,  or  O'Conncll — should  be 
at  a  particular  crisis  kept  in  prison,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  inffuence.  Suppose,  ngain,  that  an  arrest 
should  be  made  by  orders  of  the  ]Ministry  under 
circumstances  which  involve  the  unlawful  breaking 
into  a  private  dwelling  -  house,  the  destruction  of 
private  property,  or  the  like.  In  each  of  these  in- 
stances, and  in  many  others  which  might  easily  be 

^   Sec  pp.  47,  48,  itntc. 
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iniasjined,  the  Secretary  of  State  who  orders  the  arrest  Chapter 

.  .                                     .                                       V 
and  the  officials  who  carry  out  his  commands  have     _ 

broken  the  hiw.  They  may  have  acted  under  the 
hoiid  fide  beUef  that  tlieir  conduct  was  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  But  this  wdll  not  of  itself,  whether  the 
Habeas  Corjms  Act  be  suspended  or  not,  free  the 
persons  carrying  out  the  arrests  from  criminal  and 
civil  liability  for  the  wrong  they  have  committed. 
The  suspension  indeed  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
prevents  the  person  arrested  from  taking  at  the 
moment  any  proceedings  against  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  officers  who  have  acted  under  his  orders.  For 
the  sufferer  is  of  course  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason  or  suspicion  of  treason,  and  therefore 
will  not,  while  the  suspension  lasts,  be  able  to  get  him- 
self discharged  from  prison.  The  moment  however 
that  the  Suspension  Act  expires  he  can  of  course 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  eoipus,  and  ensure  that, 
either  by  means  of  being  put  on  his  trial  or  otherwise, 
his  arbitrary  imprisonment  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 
In  the  cases  w^e  have  supposed  the  prisoner  has  Ijeen 
guilty  of  no  legal  offence.  The  otienders  are  in  reality 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates.  The 
result  is  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  SusjDcnsion  Act 
they  are  liable  to  actions  or  indictments  for  their 
illeoal  conduct,  and  can  derive  no  defence  whatever 
from  the  mere  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  unlaw- 
ful arrest  took  place,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was, 
partially  at  any  rate,  not  in  force.  It  is  however 
almost  certain  that  when  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  makes  it  possible  for  the  government  to 
keep  suspected  persons  in  prison  for  a  length  of  time 
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Part  II.  witliout  In-inging  them  to  trial,  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  unlawful  acts  will  be  committed,  if  not 
by  the  members  of  the  Ministry  themselves,  at  any 
rate  by  their  agents.  We  may  even  go  further  than 
this,  and  say  that  the  unavowed  object  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act  is  to  enable  the  government 
to  do  acts  which,  thougli  politically  expedient,  may 
not  be  strictly  legal.  The  Parliament  which  destroys 
one  of  the  main  guarantees  for  individual  freedom 
must  hold,  whether  wisely  or  not,  that  a  crisis  has 
arisen  when  the  rights  of  individuals  must  be  post- 
poned to  considerations  of  state.  A.  Suspension  Act 
would,  in  fact,  fail  of  its  main  object,  unless  officials 
felt  assured  that,  as  long  as  they  bond  fide,  and 
uninfluenced  l)y  malice  or  by  corrupt  motives,  carried 
out  the  policy  of  which  the  Act  was  the  visible  sign, 
they  would  be  protected  from  penalties  for  conduct 
which,  though  it  might  be  technically  a  l^reach  of 
law,  was  nothing  more  than  the  free  exertion  for 
the  public  good  of  that  discretionary  power  wdiich 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  executive.  This  assurance 
is  derived  from  the  expectation  that,  before  the 
Suspension  Act  ceases  to  be  in  force,  Parliament 
will  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  protecting  all  persons 
who  have  acted,  or  have  intended  to  act.  under  the 
powers  given  to  the  government  by  the  statute. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  An  Act 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  has  been 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  has  constantly  been 
followed  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  Thus  the  Act  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  34  Geo. 
III.  c.  54,  was  continued  in  force  by  successive  annual 
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rc-oiiactments  for  seven  years,  from  1794  to  1801.  In 
tlio  latter  year  an  Act  was  passed,  41  Geo.  III. 
cap.  66,  "  indemnifying  such  persons  as  since  tlie  first 
"  day  of  February,  171)3,  liave  acted  in  the  apprehend- 
"  ing,  imprisoning,  or  detaining  in  custody  in  Great 
•'  Britain  of  persons  suspected  of  high  treason  or 
"  treasonable  ].)ractices."  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  so-called  suspension  of  the  IlaheaH  Corpus  Act, 
which  every  one  knows  will  probably  be  followed 
by  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  is,  in  reality,  a  far  greater 
interference  with  personal  freedom  than  would  apj)ear 
from  the  very  limited  effect,  in  a  merely  legal  point  of 
view,  of  suspending  the  right  of  persons  accused  of 
treason  to  demand  a  speedy  trial.  The  Suspension 
A('t,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  an  Indemnity  Act, 
does  in  truth  arm  the  executive  with  arbitrary  powers. 
Still  there  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  limit 
the  practical  importance  which  can  fairly  be  given 
to  an  expected  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  relief  to  be 
ol)taincd  from  it  is  prospective  and  uncertain.  Any 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  officials  had 
grossly  abused  their  powers,  might  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  indemnity  for  things  done 
while  the  Ilahcas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  As 
regards,  again,  the  protection  to  be  derived  from  the 
Act  by  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  irregular,  illegal, 
oppressive,  or  cruel  conduct,  everything  depends  on 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  These  may 
be  either  narrow  or  wide.  The  Indemnity  Act,  for 
instance,  of  1801,  gives  a  very  limited  amount  of 
protection  to  official  wrongdoers.  It  provides  indeed 
a  defence  against  actions  or  prosecutions  in  respect 
of  anvthing  donC;  commanded,  ordered,  directed,  or 
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Part  II.  advised  to  l)e  done  in  GrCtat  I>rit;iiii  for  apprelieiid- 
iiiL;',  iniprisoniiii^,  or  detniiiiiig  in  custody  any  person 
(iliaro'ed  witli  ]ii_<;h  trcaH(jn  or  treasonable  practices. 
And  no  doul)t  sucli  a  defence  would  cover  any  irregu- 
larity, or  merely  formal  lireacli  of  the  law,  but  there 
certainly  could  be  imagined  acts  of  spite  or  extortion, 
done  under  cover  of  the  Suspension  Act,  which  would 
expose  the  offender  to  actions  or  prosecutions,  and 
could  not  Ijc  justified  under  the  terms  of  the  Indem- 
nity Act.  Reckless  cruelty  to  a  political  prisoner,  or, 
still  more  certainly,  the  arbitrary  punishment  or  the 
execution  of  a  political  prisoner,  between  1793  and 
1801,  would,  in  spite  of  the  Indemnity  Act,  have  left 
every  man  concerned  in  the  crime  liable  to  suffer 
punishment.  AVhoever  wishes  to  appreciate  the 
moderate  character  of  an  ordinary  Act  of  Indemnity 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  should  compare 
such  an  Act  as  41  Geo.  III.  cap.  G6,  with  the 
enactment  wherel>y  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly 
attempted  to  cover  Governor  Eyre  from  all  liability 
for  unlawful  deeds  done  in  suppressing  rebellion  during 
18GG.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  again,  though  it  is  the 
legalisation  of  illegality,  is  also,  it  should  be  noted,  itself 
a  law.  It  is  something  in  its  essential  character  there- 
f(^re  very  different  from  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  siege,  or  any  other 
proceeding  by  which  the  executive  government  at  its 
own  will  suspends  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  no  doul)t 
an  exercise  of  arbitrary  sovereign  power,  but  wliere 
the  legal  sovereign  is  a  Parliamentary  assembly  even 
acts  of  state  assume  the  form  of  regular  legislation, 
and  this  fact  of  itself  maintains  in  no  small  degree 
the  real  no  less  than  the  apparent  supremacy  of  law. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   RIGHT   TO   FREEDOM    OF   DISCUSSION 

The  Declai-ation  of  the  Riglits  uf  j\liiii '  and  the 
French  Constitution  of  1791  prochiim  freedom  of 
discussion  and  the  lil)erty  of  the  press  in  terms  ^Yhich 
are  still  cited  in  text-books "  as  embodying  maxims  of 
French  jurisprudence. 

"Z(t  lihrc  communication  ties  ■pensecs  ct  des 
"  opinions  est  un  des  droits  les  plus  precieux  de 
■'  ritomnie ;  tout  citoyen  pent  done  parlc)',  ecrire, 
"  imprimer  lihrtment,  sauf  a  vepondre  de  Vahus  de 
"  cette  liherte  dans  les  cas  determines  par  la  loi."  ^ 

"  L(i  constitution  garantit,  comme  droit  naturel  et 
"civil  .  .  .  laliherte  a  tout  hornmedeparler,d  ecrire, 
"  d'imprimer  et  puhlier  ses  p)ensees,  sans  que  ses  ecrits 
"  puissent  etre  soumis  d  aucune  censure  on  inspection 
"  avant  leur  puhlicationj'  ^ 

Belgian  law,  again,  treats  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution. 

'^  Art.    18.    La  p)resse  est  lihre ;    la    censure  ne 

1  Plouanl,  Les  ConMitntions  i^raHfaiVx,  p.  16. 
-  Bonri,'uignon,  Eh'ment.'^  Gene'raux  de  Le'ijidation  Fran^aitse,  p.  4G8. 
^  De'elnr.  lies  droits,  ait.  11,  Ploiuird,  p.  IC. 

'  Constitution  dc  1791,  Tit.  1  ;  Plouard,  Constitutions  Fran\'aises, 
p.  18. 
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Part  II.  "  2)onrra  jamais  etrc  L'tahlic :  II  ne  pmt  tire  erifje 
"  (Ic  vmitlonnement  des  ecrivains,  i'lUteurs  ou  im- 
"  2)nmcurs. 

^^Lorst/ue  Vanteur  est  commit  ct  domic  ilia  en  Ikl- 
"  O^T'^''  l'(^'dit('ii)',  rimprimciir  ou  le  distrihiitcio'  iic 
"  jK'uf  etve  jhmrsnii'i."  ' 

liotli  the  revolutioiiiKts  of  FraiiPc  aii<l  the  roii- 
stitiitiuualists  of  Uelgium  bori'owcd  tlieir  idc.i.s  al)oiU 
freedom  of  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  from 
England,  and  mo.st  persons  form  sucli  loo.se  notions 
as  to  English  law  that  the  idea  prevails  in  England 
itself  that  the  right  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
and  especially  that  form  of  it  whicdi  is  known  as  the 
"lil)erty  of  the  })ress,"  are  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  law  of  Enoland  in  the  same  sense  in  which  thev 
were  part  of  the  ephemeral  constitution  of  1791  and 
still  are  embodied  in  the  articles  of  the  existing  Belgian 
constitution  ;  and,  further,  that  our  Courts  recognise 
the  right  of  every  man  to  say  and  write  what  he 
pleases,  especially  on  social,  political,  or  religious 
toi)ics,  without  fear  of  legal  penalties.  Yet  this 
notion,  justified  though  it  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  habits  of  modern  English  life,  is  essentially 
false,  and  conceals  from  students  the  real  attitude  of 
English  law  towards  what  is  called  "  freedom  of 
thought,"  and  is  more  accurately  described  as  the 
*'  right  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion."  As  every 
lawyer  knows,  the  phrases  "  freedom  of  discussion " 
or  "liberty  of  the  press"  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  statute-book  nor  among  the  maxims  of  the 
common  law.  As  terms  of  art  they  are  indeed  quite 
unknown  to  our  Courts.     At  no  time  has  there  in 


1   n, 


mstitution  de  la  Bel<j{qu<;  art.  18. 
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I'iii^hiiid  IxTii  ;iii\  prnclimiatioii  ol'  tlie  rinlit  to 
lilxTly  of  tlioiinlit  or  to  freedom  of  s[)eo('li.  Tlie 
irue  .stale  of  tliiii^.s  cannot  lie  hetti  r  desevihed  than 
in  these  wolds  from  an  exeelh'nt  treatise  on  the  hiw 
uf  lil...!  :— 

"Our  [)i'esont  law  [)orn)its  any  one  to  say,  write, 
■■  and  pnhlish  wliat  he  i)lenses  ;  lint  if  he  make  a  had 
'■  use  of  this  liberty,  ho  must  ho  punished.  Tf  lie 
•  unjustly  atta(;k  an  individual,  the  jn'rson  (hd'amed 
■'may  sue  for  (hinia_i;es  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  words  Ito  written  or  piintod,  or  if  treason  or  im- 
'■  UKn'ality  lie  theroliy  inculeated,  the  olfender  can  he 
'•  tried  for  the  misdemeanour  either  l>y  infoi'mation 
'•  or  indictment." ' 

Any  man  ma}-  tiierofore  sa}'  or  write  whatever 
ho  likes,  suhjoct  to  the  i-isk  of,  it  may  lie,  severe 
jiunishniont  if  lu;  pulilishes  any  statement  (either 
hy  word  of  mouth,  in  writing,  or  in  pi'int)  wliich 
ho  is  not  legally  outitlod  to  make.  Nor  is  the 
law  of  England  specially  favourahh^  to  free  s[)eech 
or  to  free  writing  in  tho  rules  which  it  maintains  in 
theory  and  often  enforces  in  fiict  as  to  the  kind  of 
statements  which  a  man  has  a  legal  right  to  make. 
Above  all,  it  recognises  no  special  privilege  on  behalf 
of  tho  "  jiro.ss,"  if  by  that  term  we  mean,  in  con- 
I'ormity  with  ordinary  language,  periodical  literature 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  newspapers.  In  truth 
there  is  nothing  or  scai'eely  anything  in  the  statute- 
book  which  can  be  called  a  "press  law."'  The  law 
of  the  press  as  it  exists  here  is  merely  part  of  the 
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^  Odgers,  Lihel  and  Slander,  Iiitrod.  (1st  ed.),  i\  12. 
-  Fov  exceptions  to  thi.«,  see  e.'j.  8  &  !)  Vict.  c.  75  ;  44  &  -i')  Vict, 
c.  60,  s.  2. 
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Part  II.  law  of  lil)el,  and  it  is  well  ^vol'tll  wliilo  to  trace  out 
with  some  care  the  restrictioii.s  imposed  by  the  law 
of  libel  on  the  "  freedom  of  the  press ; "  l)y  which 
expression  I  mean  a  person's  right  to  make  any  state- 
ment he  likes  in  books  or  newspapers. 

There  arc  many  statements  with  regard  to  in- 
dividuals whi(;h  no  man  is  entitled  to  publish  in 
writing  or  print.  It  is  a  libel  (.speaking  generally)  to 
circulate  any  untrue  statement  al)Out  another  which 
is  calculated  to  injure  his  interests,  character,  or 
reputation.  Every  man  who  directly  or  indirectly 
makes  known  or,  as  the  technical  expression  goes, 
"publishes"  such  a  statement,  gives  currency  to  a 
libel  and  is  liable  to  an  action  for  diimau'es.  The 
person  who  makes  a  defamatory  statement  and 
authorises  its  publication  in  writing,  the  person  who 
writes,  the  publisher  who  brings  out  for  sale,  the 
printer  who  prints,  the  vendor  who  distributes  a  lil)el, 
are  each  guilty  of  publication,  and  may  each  severally 
be  sued.  The  gist  of  the  offence  being  the  making 
pul)li(*,  not  the  writing  of  the  lil)el,  the  per,son  who 
having  read  a  libel  sends  it  on  to  a  friend,  is  a  lilieller  : 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  man  who  reads  aloud  ;i 
libel,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  may  be  sued.  This 
separate  lialiility  of  each  person  concerned  in  a  wrong- 
ful act  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  very  noticeal)lc 
charai'teristic  of  our  law.  Honest  belief  moreover, 
and  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  a  libeller,  are  no 
lecal  defence  for  his  conduct.  Nor  will  it  avail  him 
to  show  that  he  had  good  reason  for  thinkino-  the 
false  statement  which  he  made  to  be  true.  Per.sons 
often  must  pay  heavy  damages  for  giving  currency  to 
statements  which  were  not  meant  to  be  falsehoods, 


i 
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and  wliicli  were  reasonably  believed  to  be  true.     Tlius   chapter 

it  is  libellous  to  publish  of  a  man  who  has  been  con-     '— 

vif'ted  of  felony  Init  has  worked  out  his  sentence  that 
he  "  is  a  convicted  felon."  It  is  a  libel  on  the  part  of 
A'  if  A"  publishes  that  B  has  told  hnn  that  ^I's  bank 
lins  stopped  payment,  if,  though  B  in  fact  made  the 
statement  to  X,  and  A"  l)elieved  the  report  to  be  true, 
it  turns  out  to  be  false.  Nor,  again,  are  expressions 
of  opinion  when  injurious  to  another  at  all  certain  not 
to  expose  the  pul)lisher  of  them  to  an  action.  A 
"  fair"  criticism,  it  is  often  said,  is  not  liljcl'ous  ;  Init 
it  would  ]je  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  tJuit  critics, 
either  in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  have  a  right  to 
])ublish  whatever  criticisms  they  think  true.  Every 
one  has  a  right  to  publish  fair  and  candid  criticism. 
But  "  a  critic  must  confine  himself  to  criticism,  and 
'■  not  make  it  the  veil  for  personal  censure,  nor  allow 
•■  himself  to  run  into  reckless  and  unfair  attacks  merely 
•'  from  the  love  of  exercising  his  power  of  denuncia- 
•'  tion."  ^  iV  writer  in  the  press  and  an  artist  or  actor 
whose  performances  are  criticised  are  apt  to  draw  the 
line  l)etween  "candid  criticism"  and  "  j^'^i"''^'^!^''!  *^'^^^' 
sure"  at  very  different  points.  And  when  on  this 
matter  there  is  a  diflerencc  of  opinion  between  a  critic 
and  his  victim,  the  delicate  question  what  is  meant  by 
fairness  has  to  be  determined  by  a  jur}',  and  may  l)e 
so  answered  as  greatly  to  curtail  the  free  expression 
of  critical  judgments.  Nor  let  it  be  sup[)osed  that 
tlie  mere  "truth"  of  a  statement  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  protect  the  person  who  publishes  it  from  liability 
to  punishment.  For  though  the  fact  that  an  assertion 
is  true  is  an  answer  to  an  action  for  libel,  a  person 

1   .See  Odgeiv,  Lihd  anil  Slitnthr,  (1st  cd),  p.  .38. 
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Part  II.  may  ])C  criminally  punished  for  puLli.sliing  statements 
which,  though  perfectly  true,  damage  an  individual 
witliout  being  of  any  benefit  to  the  public.  To  write 
for  example  and  with  truth  of  A  that  he  many  years 
ago  committed  acts  of  immoi'ality  may  very  well 
expose  the  writer  A'^  to  criminal  proceedings,  and  A' 
if  l)ut  on  his  trial  sv'll  be  l)ound  to  prove  not  only 
that  A  was  in  fact  guilty  of  the  faults  imputed  to 
him,  but  also  that  the  puljlic  had  an  interest  in  the 
knowledge  of  ^I's  misconduct.  If  X.  cannot  show 
this,  he  will  find  that  no  su[)posed  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion or  respect  for  liberty  of  the  press  will  l)efore 
an  Englisli  iud2:e  save  him  from  beino-  found  2juilty 
of  a  misdemeanour  and  sent  to  prison. 

So  far  in  very  general  terms  of  the  limits  placed  by  the 
law  of  libel  on  freedom  of  discussion  as  regards  the  char- 
acter of  individuals.  Let  us  now  observe  for  a  moment 
the  way  in  which  the  law  of  libel  restricts  in  theory  at 
least  the  right  to  criticise  theconduct  of  the  oovcrnment. 

Every  person  commits  a  misdemeanour  who 
puldishes  (verbally  or  otherwise)  any  words  or  any 
document  with  a  seditious  intention.  Now  a  seditious 
intention  means  an  intention  to  brino-  into  hatred  or 
contempt  or  to  excite  disaffection  against  the  Queen 
or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  United 
Kinii'dom  as  1)v  law  estaltlished,  or  either  House  of 
rarliament,  or  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to 
excite  Jiritish  subjects  to  attempt  otherwise  than  1)}' 
lawful  means  the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  Church 
or  State  by  law  established,  or  to  })romote  feelings  of 
iilwill  and  hostility  between  different  classes.^     And 

1  Si'o  Stojilu'ii,  T)iiir4  of  thr  Crimi)ial  Lav;  arts.  01,  02,  and  imU' 
also  art.  05  as  lu  spruailinj;  I'al.so  news. 
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if  tlic  matter  published  is  contained  in  a  written  or  Chapter 
printed  document  the  publisher  is  guilty  of  publish-  _^_ 
ing  a  seditious  libel.  The  law,  it  is  true,  permits  the 
publication  of  statements  meant  only  to  show  that 
the  Crown  has  been  misled,  or  that  the  ijovernmont 
has  committed  errors,  or  to  point  out  defects  in  the 
government  or  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  their 
legal  remedy,  or  with  a  view  to  recommend  alterations 
in  ( 'hurch  or  State  by  legal  means,  and,  in  short, 
sanctions  criticism  on  public  affairs  which  is  hondfidc 
intended  to  recommend  the  reform  of  existing  institu- 
tions by  legal  methods.  But  any  one  will  see  at  once 
that  the  legal  definition  of  a  seditious  libel  might 
easily  be  so  used  as  to  check  a  great  dtnl  of  what  is 
ordinarily  considered  allowable  discussion,  and  would 
if  rigidly  enforced  be  inconsistent  with  prevailing 
forms  of  political  agitation. 

The  case  is  pretty  much  the  same  as   regards  the  F.vi.nssion 
free    expression    of   opinion   on    religious     or    moral  oi/,'[.H'!r'io,',s 
(|uestions/     Re(?ent  cinnmistances  have   recalled  at-  i'ln'^uil'ils. 
tention  to  the  forgotten  law  of  blasphemy.      But  it 
surprises  most  persons  to  learn  that,  on  one  view  of 
the  law,  any  one  who  publishes  a  denial  of  tlie  truth 
of  Christianity  in  general  or  of  the  existence  of  God, 
whether  the  terms  of  suidi  publication  are  de(;eiit  oi- 
otherwise,  commits  the  misdemeanour  of  publisliiiig 
a  l>las[iliemous   libel  au<l   is  lial)le  to  imprisonment; 
that,  according  to  another  view  of  the  law,  any  one  is 
guilty  of  pul)lishing  a  blasphemous  libel  who  publishes 
matter  relatino;  to  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Book  of 
< 'oimnon   Prayer   intended  to  wound   the  feelings  of 
mankind,  or  to  excite   contempt  against  the  Church 

1   Sec  Stephen,  Diijest  of  tin:  Criminul  Lnw,  .s.s.  KJl-HJl. 
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Part II.  by  law  cstal)lished,  or  to  promote  immorality;  and 
that  it  is  at  least  open  to  grave  doubt  how  far  the 
l)ublications  which  thus  wound  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind are  exempt  from  the  character  of  ])lasphemy 
because  they  are  intended  in  good  faith  to  propagate 
opinions  which  the  person  who  pul)lislies  them  regards 
as  true.^  Host  persons,  again,  are  astonished  to  find 
that  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  or  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  by  "writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking"  on  the  part  of  any 
person  who  has  been  educated  in  or  made  profession 
of  Christianity  in  England,  is  by  statute  a  criminal 
ofience  entailing  very  severe  penalties.-  When  once, 
however,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the 
force  of  the  enactments  still  contained  in  the  statute- 
book  are  really  appreciated,  no  one  can  maintain  that 
the  law  of  England  recognises  anything  like  that 
natural  right  to  the  free  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  which  was  proclaimed  in  France  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Rights  of  Man.  It  is  quite  clear,  further,  that  tlie 
effect  of  Enolish  law,  whether  as  regards  statements 
made  about  individuals,  or  the  expression  of  opinion 
about  pul)lic  affairs,  or  speculative  matters,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  answer  to  the  question  who  are  t(» 
determine  whether  a  given  publication  is  or  is  not  a 
libel.     The  reply  (as  we  all  know)  is,  that  in  substance 

^  See  especially  Stephen,  Diijest  of  the  Criminal  Liiii\  iirt.  Kil,  ior 
two  tlifl'ereut  exjiositious  df  the  iiature  of  "blasphemy"  as  u  Irgal 
ofleuce. 

-  See  !)  &  10  AVill.  III.  c.  35,  as  altere.l  hy  53  tieo.  III.  (. 
IGO,  and  Stephen's  Diyst  of  the  Crminal  Laii\  ait.  1G3.  Coiil. 
Attonicij-Gcvmd  v.  nrmUiVuih,  14  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.),  (JO",  i^  71!),  Jud-- 
nieut  of  Lindlev,  L.  J. 
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tliis  matter  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  jury. 
Whether  in  any  given  case  a  particular  individual  is 
to  be  convicted  of  libel  depends  wholly  upon  their 
judgment,  and  they  have  to  determine  the  questions 
of  truth,  fairness,  intention  and  the  like,  which  affect 
the  legal  character  of  a  published  statement.' 

Freedom  of  discussion  is,  then,  in  England  little 
else  than  the  right  to  write  or  say  anything  which  a 
jury,  consisting  of  twelve  shopkeepers,  tiiink  it  ex- 
pedient should  1)e  said  or  written.  Such  "lil)erty" 
may  vary  at  different  times  and  seasons  from  unre- 
stricted license  to  very  severe  restraint,  and  the 
experience  of  English  history  during  the  last  two 
centuries  shows  that  under  the  law  of  liljel  the 
auKJunt  of  latitude  conceded  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  has  in  fact  differed  greatly  acccn-ding  to  the 
condition  of  popular  sentiment.  Until  ver}-  recent 
times  the  law,  moreover,  has  not  recognised  any 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  press.  A  statement 
which  is  defamatory  or  blasphemous,  if  made  in  a, 
letter  or  upon  a  card,  has  exactly  the  same  character 
if  made  in  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  The  }»rotection 
given  l)y  the  Belgian  constitution  to  the  editor, 
printer,  or  seller  of  a  newspapei-  involves  a  recognition 
of  special  rights  on  the  part  of  persons  connected  with 
the  press  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  general 
theorv  of  Eno;lish  law.      It  is  hardK'  an  exa^n'e ration 

'  "The  truth  of  tlio  iiiattcr  is  very  siiniilc  wlion  striiipiMl  nf  all 
"  iirniinieiits  ot'  speech,  ami  a  man  of  ]ilaiii  coiumou  .sense  may  easily 
••  uiKlerstaud  it.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  :  that  a  man  may 
"  pnhlish  anythin;.^' which  twelve  of  his  conntiTiuen  think  is  not  hlani- 
"  alile,  liiit  that  he  on^ht  to  be  i)unishe(l  if  he  publishes  that  which  is 
"  blanialile  [i.r.  that  which  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  is  bhiiii- 
■•  able].  This  in  plain  common  sense  is  the  sulistance  of  all  that  ha> 
"  been  said  on  the  matter." — Hex  v.  Ctithill,  il  St.  Tr.  G42,  ()75. 
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to  say,  from  this  point  of  view,  tluit  lil)orty  of  tliu 
press  is  not  recognised  in  England. 

Why  then  has  the  liberty  of  the  press  been  long 
rc.'pnted  as  a  special  feature  of  English  institutions  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  for  al)out  two 
centuries  the  relation  between  the  government  and 
the  press  has  in  England  been  marked  by  all  those 
characteristics  which  make  u})  what  we  have  termed 
the  "rule"  or  "supremacy"  of  law,  and  that  just 
because  of  this,  and  not  because  of  any  favour  shown 
l:)y  the  law  of  England  towards  freedom  of  discussion, 
the  press,  and  especially  the  newspaper  press,  has 
practically  enjoyed  wdtli  us  a  freedom  which  till 
recent  vears  was  unknown  in  continental  states. 
Any  one  will  see  that  this  is  so  who  examines  care- 
full}'  the  situation  of  the  press  in  modern  England, 
and  then  contrasts  it  either  with  the  j^ress  law  of  France 
or  with  the  legal  condition  of  the  press  in  England 
durino-  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  present  position  of  the  English  press  is  marked 
by  two  features. 

First.  "  The  liberty  of  the  j^i'ess,"  says  Lord 
••  Mansfield,  "consists  in  printing  without  au}-  pre- 
■•  vious  license,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  law." ' 
"•  The  law  of  England,"  says  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  is 
■'•'  a  law  of  liberty,  and  consistently  with  this  liberty 
"  we  have  not  what  is  called  an  imprimatur ;  there  is 
■■  no  such  preliminary  license  necessary  ;  but  if  a  man 
•'  publish  a  paper,  he  is  exposed  to  the  penal  conse- 
"  quences,  as  he  is  in  every  other  act,  if  it  be  illegal."  - 


1  Bex.  V.  Dean  of  St.  Amph,  .3  T.  1?.  4.S1  rnote). 
-  Ilex  V.  Cohhett,  29  St.  Tr.  4!)  ;  soe  Odgei's,  Lihd  and  Slander  (1st 
fd.),  p.  10. 
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These  dicta  show  us  at  once  that  tlie  so-ealled    Chapter 


liberty  of  the  press  is  a  mere  ap})lication  of  the 
general  principle,  that  no  man  is  punishable  except 
for  a,  distinct  breach  of  the  law.^  This  principle  is 
radically  inconsistent  with  any  scheme  of  license  or 
censorship  hy  which  a  man  is  hindered  from  writing 
or  printing  anything  which  he  thinks  fit,  and  is  hard 
to  reconcile  even  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Courts  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  a  lil)cl,  until 
at  any  rate;  the  publisher  has  Ijcen  convicted  of 
publishing  it.  It  is  also  op})osed  in  spirit  to  any 
regulation  requiring  from  the  pul»lisher  of  an  in- 
tended newspaper  a  preliminary  deposit  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  for  the  sake  either  of  ensuring  that 
newspapers  should  be  published  only  by  solvent 
persons,  or  that  if  a  newspaper  should  contain  libels 
there  shall  be  a  certainty  of  obtaining  damages  from 
the  proprietor.  No  sensible  person  will  argue  that 
to  demand  a  deposit  from  the  owner  of  a  newspaper 
or  to  impose  other  limitations  upon  the  right  of 
publishing  periodicals  is  of  necessity  inexpedient  or 
unjust.  All  that  is  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  such 
checks  and  preventive  measures  are  inconsistent  with 
the  pervading  principle  of  English  law,  that  men  are 
to  be  interfered  with  or  punished,  not  because  they 
mayor  will  break  the  law,  but  only  when  they  have 
committed  some  definite  assignal.)le  legal  offence. 
Hence,  with  one  exception,"  which  is  a  quaint  sur- 
vival from  a  different  system,  no  such  thing  is  known 
with  us  as  a  license  to  print,  or  a  censorship  either 

1  See  p.  175,  miU'. 

-  i.e.  the  lieensiii.L;  of  i>hiy8.     See  G  &   7  Vict.  c.  08  ;    Stephen, 
Commentaries,  iii.  p.  20:2. 
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Part  II.  of  the  press  or  of  political  newspapers.  Neither 
the  government  nor  any  other  authority  has  the 
right  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stock  of  a  publisher 
because  it  consists  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  contain 
seditious  or  liliellous  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
able how  far  the  Courts  themselves  will,  even  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  an  individual  from  injury,  prohibit 
the  publication  or  republication  of  a  lil)el,  or  restrain 
its  sale  until  the  matter  has  gone  l»efore  a  jury  and 
it  has  been  estal)lished  l)y  their  verdict  that  the 
words  complained  of  arc  libellous.^  Writers  in  the 
press  arc  in  short,  like  every  other  person,  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  realm,  and  nothing  else.  Neither  the 
government  nor  the  Courts  have  (speaking  generall}) 
any  greater  power  to  prevent  or  oversee  the  publi- 
cation of  a  newspaper  than  the  writing  of  a  letter. 
Indeed,  the  simplest  way  of  setting  forth  l)rietly  the 
position  of  writers  in  the  press  is  to  say  that  they 
stand  in  substantially  the  same  position  as  letter- 
writers.  A  man  who  scribbles  blasphemy  on  a  gate  - 
and  a  man  who  prints  l)laspliemy  in  a  paper  or  in 
a  book  commit  exactly  the  same  offence,  and  are 
dealt  M'ith  in  England  on  exactly  the  same  principles. 
Hence  also  writers  in  newspapers  have,  or  had  until 
very  recently,  no  special  privilege  protecting  them 
from  liability.  Look  at  the  matter  which  wa}'  you 
will,  the  main  feature  of  liberty  of  the  press  as  under- 
stood in  England  is  that  the  press  (which  means  of 
course  the  writers  in  it)  is  subject  only  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land. 

1   I'rnilaitiid  Afmmnce  Co.  y.Kuoff,  L.  R.  10  Cli.  142  ;  l^axhij  v.  Enster- 
hrook,  3  C.  P.  D.  33!)  ;  Odgers,  Libel  and  Ulawler  (Lst  ed),  pp.  13-lG. 
-  lieij.  V.  Pooliij,  cited  Stcplieii,  Diijest  of  Criminal  Lau;  art.  161. 
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Sceomlhj.  Press  ott'enees,  in  so  far  as  the  term  can 
be  used  witli  referenee  to  English  law,  arc  tried  and 
punished  only  by  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the  country, 
that  is,  by  a  judge  and  jury.' 

Since  the  liestoration,-'  ollenccs  committed  through 
the  newspapers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  publication 
therein  of  liljels  whether  defamatory,  seditious,  or 
l)lasphemous,  have  never  been  tried  by  any  special 
tril)unal.  Nothing  to  Englishmen  seems  more  a 
matter  of  course  than  this.  Vet  nothing  has  in  reality 
contributed  so  much  to  free  the  periodical  press  from 
any  control.  If  the  criterion  whether  a  publication 
l)e  libellous  is  the  o])inion  of  a  jury,  and  a  man  may 
])ublish  anything  which  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think 
is  not  blamable,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Crown  or 
the  jMinistry  should  exert  an}'  stringent  control  over 
writings  in  the  press,  uidess  (as  indeed  may  sometimes 
happen)  the  majority  of  ordinary  citizens  are  entirely 
o])posed  to  attacks  on  the  government.  The  times 
when  persons  in  power  wish  to  check  the  excesses  of 
public  writers  are  times  at  which  a  large  body  of 
opinion  or  sentiment  is  hostile  to  the  executive.  But 
under  these  circumstances  it  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  at  least  an  even  chance  that  the  jury  called 
upon  to  find  a  publisher  guilty  of  printing  seditious 
libels  sympathise  with  the  language  which  the  otticers 
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1  Tlie  cxistt'iiCL',  lii)\v(?vir,  of  ]iroi:i->;s  by  criminal  infonuiitioii,  and 
tiu;  rule  that  truth  was  no  justitii'ation,  hail  the  result  that  during  the 
(.'ighteenth  century  seditious  libid  rose  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  press 
olfence,  to  Ijc  dealt  with,  if  not  by  separate  tribunals,  at  any  rate  by 
special  rules  with  a  special  jirocedure. 

-  See,  as  to  the  state  of  the  press  under  the  Commonwealth,  Masson, 
Life  of  Milton,  iii.  pji.  2(ji')-2'.)~.  Substantially  the  possibility  of  trying 
press  offences  by  special  ti'ibunals  was  ]iut  an  eml  to  liy  the  abolition 
of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1641,  10  Car.  1.  cap.  10. 
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Part  II.  of  the  Crown  deem  wortJiy  of  pnnisliinciit,  and  licneo 
may  liold  censures  wliien  arc,  prosecuted  as  libels  to 
l)c  fair  and  laudal)]e  criticism  of  otiicial  errors. 
Whether  the  control  indirectly  exercised  over  the 
ex[)ression  of  opinion  l»y  the  verdict  of  twelve  com- 
monphice  En<];lishmen  is  at  the  present  day  certain  to 
be  as  great  a  protection  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  even  in  political  matters  as  it  proved  a 
century  au'o,  when  the  sentiment  of  the  governing 
body  was  ditfeivnt  from  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
class  from  which  jurymen  were  chosen,  is  an  interest- 
ing speculation  into  which  there  is  Jio  need  to  enter. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  [tractieal  freedom  of  the 
Enulish  press  arose  in  i>reat  measure  from  the  trial 
with  us  of  "press  offences,"  like  every  other  kind  of 
libel,  by  a  jury. 

The  lil)ei'ty  of  the  press  then  is  in  England  simply 
one  result  of  the  universal  predominance  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  terms  "  liberty  of  the  press,"  "  press 
offences,"  "  censorshi})  of  the  press,"  and  the  like,  are 
all  unknown  to  English  lawyers,  simply  because  any 
offence  which  can  be  committed  through  the  press  is 
some  form  of  libel,  and  is  governed  in  substance  by 
the  ordinary  law  of  defamation. 

These  things  seem  to  us  at  the  present  day  so 
natural  as  hardly  to  be  noticeable ;  let  us,  however, 
glance  as  I  have  suggested  at  the  press  law  of  France, 
both  before  and  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  also  at  the 
condition  of  the  press  in  England,  uj)  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  a  survey  will 
prove  to  us  that  the  treatment  in  modern  England  of 
offences  committed  through  the  newspapers  affords 
an  example,  as  singular  as  it  is  strikino',  of  the  leu'al 
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sjtirit  wliicli  uow  p(3rvii(le.s  cveiy  })ait  of  tliu  English 
('unstitutioii. 

An  Ennlisliniuu  who  consults  Froncli  authorities 
is  struck  with  aiiiazi'ment  at  two  facts  :  press  law  ' 
has  long  constituted  and  still  constitutes  to  a.  certain 
extent  a  special  department  of  French  legislation,  and 
]»ress  offences  have  been,  under  evei}-  Ibrni  of  govern- 
ment which  has  existed  in  France,  a  more  or  less 
special  class  of  crimes.  The  Act;-  which  lune  been 
passed  in  England  with  regard  to  the  ju-ess  since  the 
days  of  (J^ueen  Elizabeth  do  not  in  number  e(pial  one- 
tenth,  or  even  one -twentieth,  of  the  laws  enacted 
during  the  same  period  on  the  same  subject  in 
France.  The  contrast  l)ecomes  still  more  marked  if 
we  compare  the  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
(for  the  sake  of  avoiding  exaggeration)  put  the  laws 
passed  since  that  date,  and  which  were  till  1881  in 
force  in  France,  against  every  Ai-t  which,  whether 
repealed  or  unrepealed,  has  been  passed  in  England 
since  the  year  1700.  It  will  be  found  that  the  French 
press  code  consisted  till  long  after  the  establishment 

'  I'lie  jii'i'ss  is  iKiw  L;(jveiiUMl  in  I'lviucc  wholly  liy  the  I.ni  .inr  In 
Jihn-t"'  <lr  la  pir.^.i,;  M-'M)  Juill.  1881  ;  1).  1'.  lissf,  iv.  05.  This 
law  rein'als  all  carlifi'  edicts,  (U'cici's,  laws,  (ndiiiaiiccs,  etc.,  011  the 
siiliji-rt.  liniiii'ilialely  before  this  law  was  passcil  thei'c  wttre  in  lori'L' 
inure  than  thirty  eiiaetiiu'iits  ret;ulatiii.L;  the  jiositimi  of  the  fri'iu'li 
]iress  and  iiillictiiiL;  penalties  on  olfeiices  which  could  he  toimnitted 
hy  writers  in  the  }press  ;  and  the  three  hinidred  and  odd  (losily 
]>rinted  jias^es  of  Dalloz  treatinij  of  laws  on  the  jiress  showed  that 
the  enactments  then  in  vi.uour  under  the  Kejiuhlie  were  as  nothing; 
compared  to  the  whole  mass  of  rei;ulations,  ordinances,  decrees,  and 
laws  which,  since  the  earliest  days  of  printing'  down  to  the  year  1881, 
have  heen  issued  hy  French  rulers  with  the  ohject  of  controlling  tlie 
literary  expression  of  ojiinicin  and  lhouL;ht.  See  Dalloz,  Uijurtnirc^  vol. 
xxxvi./'iVw,sr,»  pp.  ;J84-77G,  and  especially  Tit.  I.  chap,  i..  Tit.  H. 
chap.  iv.  ;  Koger  et  Sorel,  CoOxi  d  Lois  U-iucllt.-i,  "  PrMs/.y '  (ilJT-G.")!. 
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1 'art  II.  of  the  pivsi'Ut  lv,('[)ul»li('  ot'  ovt'i'  tliiity  ('iiaetnionts, 
whilst  the  Jmi^HsIi  Acts  about  the  press  passed  since 
tlic  l)e<iiiniiiii!:  of  the  last  ceiitnrv  (h»  not  cxrced  n 
<lo;cen,  and,  moreover,  liave  ijonc  \'erv  little  wav 
towards  touching  the  freedom  of  writers. 

'Phe  ground  of  this  dilferenec  lies  in  the  opposite 
views  taken  in  the  two  (countries  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  state  to  literature,  or,  more  strictly,  to  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  print. 

In  England  the  doctrine  has  since  1700  in  sub- 
stance prevailed  that  the  government  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  the  guidance  of  oj)inion,  and  tliat  the  sole 
duty  of  the  state  is  to  punish  libels  of  all  kinds, 
whether  they  are  expressed  in  writing  or  in  ])rint. 
Hence  the  government  has  (s])eaking  g(merall\)  exer- 
cised no  special  control  over  literature,  and  the  law  of 
the  ]n'ess,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  existed, 
has  been  nothing  else  than  a  branch  or  an  application 
of  the  Itiw  of  libel. 

In  France,  literature  has  for  centuries  been  con- 
sidered as  the  particular  concern  of  the  state.  The 
prevailing  doctrine,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  cur- 
rent of  French  legislation,  has  been,  and  still  to  a 
certain  extent  is,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  admin- 
istration not  only  to  punish  defamation,  slander,  or 
blasphemy,  but  to  guide  the  course  of  opini<M],  or,  a* 
any  rate,  to  adopt  preventive  measures  for  gn  I'  s 
against  the  propagation  in  print  of  unsound  (•  j^er- 

ous  doctrines.     Hence  the  huge  amount  and  tl,      pecial 
and  repressive  chai.icter  of  the  press  laws  whicJi  liav 
existed  in  France. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  country  was  avowedly  controlled  by  the 
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state.     The  rio-ht  to  print  or  sell  l)ooks  and  printed    ciiapti-r 
])ul)lirati(>ns   of  any  kind  was    treated    as   a,    special  _ 

piivilcge  or  monopoly  of  certain  liltrarica;  tlic  regu- 
lations (/rry/cmc/z^s-)  of  1728  (sonn!  part  of  which  was 
till  (|uito  recently  in  force')  and  of  17G7  confined  the 
right  of  sale  and  printini;'  under  the  severest  penalties 
to  lihrarians  who  were  duly  licensed-     The  right  to 
puhlish,  again,  was  submitted  to  the  strictest  censor- 
ship, exercised  ])artly  by  the  University  (an  entirely 
ecclesiastical  body),  partly  by  the  Parliaments,  partly 
by  the  C.^rown.     The  penalties  of  death,  of  the  galleys, 
of  the  pillory,  were  from  time  to  time  imposed  upon 
the    })rinting    or    sale    of    Ibrbiddcn    works.       The.'je 
punishments  were  often   evaded;    but   they  after  all 
retained  practical  force  till  the  very  eve  of  the  lie  volu- 
tion.    The  most  celebrated  literary  works  of  France 
were    published   abroach       Montesipiieu's    I'Js/irlf   <J('k 
Lois  ap})eare(l  at  (kMieva.     Voltaire's  Jlcnriadi'  was 
l)rinted  in  England ;   the  most  remarkable  of  his  and 
of  Rousseau's  writings  were  published  in  London,  in 
Geneva,  or  in  Amsterdam.     In  1775  a  work  entitled 
Philosophie  de  la  Nature  was  destroyed  by  the  order 
of  the  I'arliament  of  Paris,  the  author  was  decreed 
guilty  of  treason  against  God  and  man,  and  wouhl 
have  been  burnt  if  he  couhl  have  been  arrested.      In 
1781,  eight  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General,  Kaynal  was  pronounced  by  the  Parliament 
guilty  of  blasphemy  on  account  of  his  Histoire  des 
Indcs.'^     The  i>oint,  however,  to  remark   is,   not  so 
much  the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  under 

1     'i-e   Diilloz,    ll'-'pertoiiy,   vol.  xxxvi.,    "  Prcsxr,"  Tit.    I.    cliap.    i. 
Coiiiji.ue  Iloger  et  Sorel,  Codes  d  Loin,  "  Pnasc,"  pp.  637-G51. 
2  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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Part  II.  tlie  Ancien  Reginw  were  iiiteiided  to  sin)pi'ess  the 
expression  of  heterodox  or  false  beliefs,  as  the  stri<!t 
niaiiitenaiice  down  to  1789  of  \\w.  rioht  and  duty  of 
the  state  to  guide  the  literature  of  the  country,  it 
should  further  l)e  noted  that  down  to  that  date  tlu.' 
o-overnment  made  no  marked  distin(;tioii  between 
periodical  and  other  literature.  W  hen  the  Lettirs 
PliUosophhjues  could  be  burnt  l)y  the  hano'man,  when 
the  publication  of  the  Ilciirladr  and  the  J'JiicijvlopmUe 
depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  King,  there  was  no 
need  for  establishing  special  restrictions  on  newspapers. 
The  daily  or  Aveekly  press,  moreover,  hardly  existed 
in  France  till  the  o[)ening  of  the  States  General. ^ 

The  Revolution  (it  may  be  fancied)  put  an  end  to 
restraints  upon  the  press.  The  Declaration  of  the 
Eights  of  Man  proclaimed  the  right  of  every  citi/^en 
to  publish  and  print  his  opinions,  and  the  language 
has  been  cited"  in  which  the  Constitution  of  1791 
guaranteed  to  every  man  the  natural  right  of  speaking, 
printing,  and  publishing  his  thoughts  without  having 
his  writings  submitted  to  any  censorship  or  iiis2)ection 
prior  to  publication.  But  the  Declaration  of  Higlits 
and  this  guarantee  were  practically  worth l(>ss.  T'ley 
enounced  a  tlieory  which  for  many  \eai's  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  every  J'rench  government. 

The  Convention  did  not  establish  a  censorshij). 
but  under  the  plea  of  preventing  the  circulation  of 
seditious  works  it  passed  the  law  of  29tli  ]\Iarch  179."), 
which  silenced  ail  free  expression  of  o])inion.     I'lie 

^  See  lloc(Hiiiiii,  L'Esprit  lievolutmninire  avant  In  Ri'vohduni, 
for  a  complete  list  of  '■'■Livna  Condam m-'s"  from  1715-1781).  Uoc([uain's 
book  is  full  of  information  on  the  arbitrariness  of  the  French  CJovern- 
nient  during  the  reikis  of  l^ouis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 

-   See  p.  -I-I-.i,  iiiif.. 
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Directory  imitated  the  Convention.     Under  the  First  chapter 
liiinpire  the  newspaper  press  became  the  property  of 
the  government,  and  the  sale,  printing,  and  publication 
of  books  was  wholly  submitted  to  imperial  control 
and  censorship.^ 

The  years  which  elapsed  from  1789  to  1815  were, 
it  may  be  suggested,  a  revolutionary  era  which  pro- 
voked or  excused  exceptional  measures  of  state  inter- 
ference.    Any  one,  Jiowcver,  who  wants  to  sec  how 
consonant    to    the    ideas    which    have    permanently 
governed  French  law  a^id  Frencli  habits  is  the  notion 
that  the  administration  sliould  by  some  means  keep 
its  hand  on  the  national  literature   of  the  country, 
ouirht  to  note  with  care  the  course  of  leo-islation  IVoni 
the    Restoration  to   the    present   day.     The   attempt 
indeed  to  control  the  publication  of  books  h;is  l)ecn  by 
slow  degrees  given  up;    but   one   government   after 
another    has,    with    curious    uniformity,    proclaimed 
the  freedom  and  ensured  the  subjection  of  the  news- 
paper press.     Between  1814  and  1830  the  censorship 
was    established    (21st    Oct.     1814),    was    partially 
al)olished,  was  re-extended  (1817),  wa;    re-al)olishcd 
(1819),  was  re-established  and  extended  (18'20),  and 
was  re-abolished  (1828).     In  1830  tlie  Charter  made 
tlie  abolition  of  the  censorship  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  since  that  date  no  system  of  censorship  has  been 
in  nam(>  re-established.      But  as  reoards  newspaper,'!, 
the  celelirated  decree  of  17tli  February  1852  enacted 
restrictions  more  rigid  than  anything  imposed  un(l(H' 
the  name  oiJa  censure  \\y  any  government  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon   1.     The  government  took  to  itself 
under    this    law,    in   a/tdition   to   other   disei'etionary 

^  Dalloz,  lie'pcrtoiri,  xxxvi.,  "  iVt-Asc,"  Tit.  I.  cliaii.  i. 
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Part  II.  powers,  tlie  riglit  to  su]:)press  aii}'  newspaper  without 
the  necessity  of  proving  the  commission  of  any  crime 
or  offence  by  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  by  any  writer 
in  its  columns.^  No  one,  further,  coukl  under  this 
decree  set  up  a  paper  without  official  authorisation. 
Nor  have  different  forms  of  the  censorship  been  the 
sole  restrictions  imposed  in  France  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  coml)ined  operation  of  enactments 
passed  during  the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  1848, 
and  under  the  Empire,  was  (among  other  things)  to 
make  the  signature  of  newsi^aper  articles  by  their 
authors  compulsory,-  to  rec|uive  a  large  deposit  from 
any  person  who  wished  to  establish  a  paper,''  to  with- 
draw all  press  offences  whatever  from  the  cognisance 
of  a  jury,'*  tore-establish  or  reaffirm  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  nylemcnt  of  1723  by  whicli  no  one 
could  c;irry  on  the  trade  of  a  lil)rarian  or  printer 
{(■omiiiorc  (h'  hi  Uhraii'le)  without  a  license.  It  may 
in  fact  l)e  said  with  substantial  truth  that  between 
1852  and  1870  the  newspapers  of  France  were  as 
much  controlled  l)y  the  government  as  was  every 
kind  of  literature  before  1789,  and  that  the  Second 
Empires  exhibited  a  retrogression  towards  the  despotic; 
principles  of  the  Ancicn  lirtjiiiic.     The  Republic,^  it 


i 


^  Di'i'it't,  17  Frvrior,  \S'>-2,  8ec.  32,  Eoger  et  Sorel,  Cudcs  d  Lois 
l>.  (M8. 

-  l?OL;cr  ^'i  Soivl,  Coihs  d  Lois,  p.  (340.     Lois,  IG  Juillet  1850. 

•'  ll'iil.  ■'  Lois,  31  J)i'c.  1851. 

"'  One  lliiiit,'  is  jic-rlV'L'Uy  c'lear  anil  descrvos  notice.  Tin-  ]ej;islati()n 
of  the  exi.stiii;^  Republic  was  not  till  ISSl,  any  more  tliaii  tlnit  of  the 
Kcstoratiou  or  the  Knipire,  bas-ed  nu  the  view  of  the  press  which  per- 
vades thi'  modern  law  of  Kn;^land.  "Press  law"  still  formed  a 
special  department  of  the  law  of  France.  "Press  oil'i.'nces"  were  a 
])articiilar  class  of  crimes,  and  there  wviv  at  least  two  jirovisions,  and 
jinilialily  several  more,  to  he  found  in  French  laws  which  conflicted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  understood  in  England. 
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is  true,  has  recently  abolished  the  rt.'straints  on  the   Chapter 

liberty  of  the  press  whicli  grew  up  Ijoth  before  and     L 

under  the  Empire.  But  tliough  for  the  last  few  years 
the  ruling  powers  in  France  have  favoured  the  liberty 
or  license  of  the  press,  notliiiig  is  more  plain  than  that 
until  quite  recently  the  idea  that  press  offences  were 
a  peculiar  class  of  offences  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  way  and  punished  by  special  courts  was 
accepted  by  every  party  in  France.  This  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  theoretical  im])ortance.  It  shows  how 
foreign  to  French  notions  is  the  idea  that  every 
l)reacli  of  law  ought  to  Ijc  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  laud.  Even  a  cursory  survey  (and  no 
other  is  possible  in  these  lectures)  of  hrench  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  liteniture  proves  then  that  from 
the  time  wdien  the  })ress  came  into  existence  u[)  to 
almost  the  present  d.ite  the  idea  has  held  ground 
that  the  state  as  represented  l)y  the  executive  ought 
to  direct  or  control  the  expression  of  o])inion,  and  that 
this  control  has  been  exercised  by  an  official  eensor- 
shii) — by  restrictions  on  the  right  to  ])rint  or  sell 
books — and  by  the  subjection  of  press  offences  to 
special  hiws  administei'eil  by  special  tribunals.  The 
occasional  relaxation  of  these  i-estrictions  is  of  import- 

A  law  passed  under  llie  lu'puljlir  ((iili  July  ]s7i.  1{ii;^it  ct  SiTid, 
VmIcs  el  Lois,  p.  ii51)  jviniposcd  on  tlie  proprietdi's  df  iie\vs])a[iers  tiio 
necessity  of  niakini;-  a  larij;e  drpusit,  witli  llui  ]proper  autlioiities,  as  a 
f^ecurity  for  the  payment  of  lines  or  danianes  imnuied  in  tlie  course  of 
the  muuagenient  of  the  jiaiu-r.  A  still  later  law  (21)lh  Deeenilier 
1875,  .s.  5.  Rou'er  et  Sorel,  <'(ii})s  li  J.nis,  p.  (ial),  w'lili.'  it  suhniittiMl 
some  press  olfenees  to  tlie  judj^nient  of  a  jury,  siilijeeled  otlnrs  to  llie 
coffuisance  of  Courts  of  wiiieli  a  Jury  formed  no  part,  liecent  French 
lej,'islation  exhildts  no  doulit  a  violent  reai'tion  a;^'aiiist  all  attempts  to 
check  the  fi'eedom  of  tlu'  press,  hut  in  its  very  ell'ort  to  si'cuie  this 
freedoiu  hetrays  the  existence  of  tlie  notion  that  oll'eiices  committed 
through  the  press  require  in  some  sort  exce[itional  tieatment. 
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ancc.     But  their  recurring   revival   is   of  far   more 
significance  than  their  temporary  abolition. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  position  of  the  English 
j)ress  (luring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  Crown  originally  held  all  presses  in  its  own 
hands,  alh^wed  no  one  to  print  except  under  special 
license,  and  kept  all  presses  subject  to  regulations  put 
forward  by  the  Star  Chamljer  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
prerogative  :  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  was 
thus  given  to  ninety-seven  London  stationers  and 
their  successors,  who,  as  the  Stationers'  Company, 
constituted  a  guild  with  power  to  seize  all  publications 
issued  by  outsiders ;  the  printing-presses  ultimately 
conceded  to  the  Universities  existed  only  by  a  decree 
of  the  Star  Cliamber. 

Side  by  side  with  the  restrictions  on  printing — 
which  appear  to  have  more  or  less  broken  down — 
there  grew  up  a  system  of  licensing  which  constituted 
a  true  censorsliip,^ 

Press  offences  constituted  a  special  class  of  crimes 
cognisable  by  a  special  tribunal — the  Star  Cliamber — 
which  sat  without  a  jury  and  administered  severe 
punishments.'  The  Star  Chamber  indeed  fell  in 
IG-il,  never  to  be  revived,  but  the  censorship  sur- 
vived the  Commonwealth,  and  was  under  the 
Eestoration  (1G62)  given  a  strictly  legal  foundation 
by  the  statute  13  &  14  Car.  IL  cap.  33,  which  by 
subsequent  enactments  was  kept  in  force  till  lOOo.^ 

1  Sue  for  llic  control  exercisud  over  tlie  press  down  to  tlie 
Restoration,  Odj^ers,  Lxhd  awl  Stioulir  (1st  ed.),  pp.  10,  11. 

-  Gardiner,  Histonj  of  Emihuul,  vii.  p]i.  51,  130  ;  Ihitl.^  viii.  [ip. 
225,  23-1. 

^  Sec  Macuulay,  lIistor>j  of  Eiijland,  iv.  chaps,  xix,  xxi. 
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There  existed,  in  short,  in  Entrland  (Inrinc:  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  every  method  of 
curbing  the  press  whicli  was  then  practised  in  France, 
and  which  has  prevailed  there  almost  up  to  the 
present  day.  In  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  the 
book  trade  was  a  nionopoly,  the  censorshi[)  was  in  full 
vigour,  the  offences  of  authors  and  printers  were 
treated  as  special  crimes  and  severely  punished  by 
special  tribunals.  This  similarity  or  identity  of  the 
principles  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  literature 
originally  upheld  by  the  government  of  England  and 
bv  the  fjovornmcnt  of  France  is  strikini]:.  It  is 
rendered  still  more  startling  by  the  contrast  between 
the  subsecjucnt  history  of  legislation  in  the  two 
countries.  In  France  (as  we  have  already  seen)  the 
censorship,  though  frequently  aljolished,  has  almost  as 
frequently  l)een  restored.  In  England  the  system  of 
licensing,  which  was  the  censorship  under  another 
name,  was  terndnated  rather  than  abolished  in  1G95. 
The  House  of  Commons,  which  :'efused  to  continue  the 
Licensing  Act,  was  certainly  not  imbued  with  any 
settled  enthusiasm  for  liberty  of  thouoht.  The 
English  statesmen  of  1G95  neither  avowed  nor  enter- 
tained the  l)elief  that  the  "free  communication  of 
■'  thoughts  and  opinions  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
"  of  the  rights  of  man."  ^  They  refused  to  renew  the 
Licensing  Act,  and  thus  established  freedom  of  the 
press  without  any  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  were  doing.  This  can  be  asserted  with 
confidence,  for  the  Commons  delivered  to  the  Lords  a 
document  which  contains  the  reasons  for  their  refusing 
to  renew  the  Act. 
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Part II.  "This  paper  completely  vindicates  tlie  resolution 

to  which  the  Commons  had  come.  But  it  proves  at 
the  same  time  that  they  knew  not  what  they  were 
doino;,  what  a.  revolution  they  were  making,  what  a 
power  they  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed 
out  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities 
and  ini(|uities  of  the  statute  Avhich  was  about  to 
expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  l)e  found  to 
relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great  question  of 
principle,  on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  un- 
licensed printing  be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing 
Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but 
on  account  of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the 
jobs,  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  domiciliary  visits 
which  were  incidental  to  it.  It  i'l  pronounced  mis- 
chievous because  it  enables  the  Company  of  Stationers 
to  extort  money  from  publishers,  because  it  empowers 
the  aijents  of  the  government  to  search  houses  under 
the  authority  of  general  warrants,  l^ecause  it  confines 
the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London ;  because 
it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom 
House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The  Commons 
com})lain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser 
may  demand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is 
made  penal  in  an  officer  of  the  Customs  to  open  a  box 
of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  presence  oi  one  of 
the  censors  of  the  press.  How,it  isverysensiblyasked, 
is  the  officer  to  knG\v  that  there  are  books  in  the  box 
till  he  has  opened  it  ?  Such  were  the  arguments  which 
did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do."^ 

1  Maciiulay,  History  of  Et inland,  iv.  pp.  541,  5-12. 
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How  slight  was  the  hold  of  the  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  on  the  statesmen  who  abolished 
the  censorship  is  proved  by  their  entertaining,  two 
years  later,  a  bill  (which,  however,  never  passed)  to 
prohibit  the  unlicensed  i)ul)lication  of  news.^  Yet 
while  the  solemn  declaration  by  the  National  Assemljly 
of  1789  of  the  right  to  the  free  expression  of  thought 
remained  a  dead  letter,  or  at  best  a  speculative  maxim 
of  French  jurisprudence  which,  though  not  without 
influence,  was  constantly  l)roken  in  ujjon  by  the 
actual  law  of  France,  the  refusal  of  the  English  Par- 
liament in  1695  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act  did 
permanently  establish  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
England.  The  fifty  years  which  followed  were  a 
period  of  revolutionary  disquiet  fairly  comparal)le 
with  the  era  of  the  Restoration  in  France.  But  the 
censorship  once  abolished  in  England  was  never  re- 
vived, and  all  idea  of  restrictions  on  the  lil)erty  of  the 
press  other  than  those  contained  in  the  law  of  libel 
have  been  so  long  unknown  to  En<rlishmen,  that  the 
rare  survivals  in  our  law  of  the  notion  that  literature 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  state  appear  to  most 
persons  inexplicable  anomalies,  and  are  tolerated  only 
Ijecause  they  produce  so  little  inconvenience  that 
their  existence  is  forgotten. 

To  a  student  who  surveys  the  history  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  France  and  in  England  two  (juestious 
suggest  themselves.  How  does  it  happen  that  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  }»rinciples 
upheld  by  the  Crown  in  each  country  were  in  sub- 
stance the  same  ?  What,  again,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  ftict  that  from  the  begiunino-  of  the  eii'hteenth 
1  Macaulay,  HiMonj  of  Emjlaml,  iv.  pp.  "71,  77:2. 
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Part  II.  century  the  principles  governing  the  hiw  of  the  press 
in  the  two  countries  have  been,  as  they  still  continue 
to  be,  essentially  different  ?  The  similarity  and  the 
difference  each  seems  at  first  sight  equally  perplexing. 
Yet  both  one  and  the  other  admit  of  explanation, 
and  the  solution  of  an  apparent  paradox  is  worth 
giving  Ijccause  of  its  close  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  lecture,  namely,  the  predominance  of  the 
spirit  of  legality  which  distinguishes  the  law  of  the 
constitution. 


Reasons  The  grouud  of  tlic  similarity  between  the  press 

similarity,  law  of  England  and  of  France  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  till  the  beuinnino'  of  the    eiuhteenth 
century,  is  that  the  governments,  if  not  the  people, 
of  each  country  were  during  that  period  influenced 
by  very  similar  administrative  notions  and  by  similar 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  between  the  state  and  indi- 
viduals.^    In  England  again,  as  in  every  European 
country,  the  belief  prevailed  that  a  King  was  respon- 
sible for  the  religious  belief  of  his  subjects.     This 
responsibility  involves  the   necessity  for   regulating 
the  utterance  and   formation  of  opinion.     But  this 
direction    or   control   cannot    be    exercised    without 
governmental  interference  with  that  liberty  of   the 
press  which  is  at  bottom  the  right  of  every  man  to 
print  any  opinion  which    he  chooses   to    propagate, 
subject  only  to  risk  of  punishment  if  his  expressions 
contravene  some  distinct  legal  maxim.     During  the 
sixteenth  and   seventeenth   centuries,  in    short,    the 
Crown  was  in  England,  as  in  France,  extending  its 
administrative  powers ;  the  Crown  was  in  England, 
as  in  France,  entitled,  or  rather  required  by  pul)lic 

^  See  cliap.  xii.  post. 
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opinion,  to  treat  the  control  of  literature  as  an  affair  Chapter 

of  state.       Similar   circumstances    produced   similar    L 

results ;  in  each  country  the  same  princi})les  pre- 
vailed ;  in  ca(;h  country  the  treatment  of  the  press 
assumed  therefore  a  similar  character. 

The  reason,  again,  why,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  luasonsfor 
the  press  has  been  treated  in  France  on  jirinciples  siiniiarity. 
utterl}'  different  from  those  which  have  been  accepted 
in  England,  lies  deep  in  the  difference  of  the  spirit 
which  has  governed  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  France  the  idea  has  always  flourished  that  the 
government,  whether  lloyal,  Imperial,  or  Rejjuljlican, 
possesses,  as  representing  the  state,  rights  and  powers 
as  against  individuals  superior  to  and  independent  of 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  This  is  the  real  basis 
of  that  whole  theory  of  a  droit  (idministratif,^  which 
it  is  so  hard  for  Englishmen  fully  to  understand. 
The  increase,  moreover,  in  the  authority  of  the  central 
government  has  at  most  j^eriods  both  before  and  since 
the  Eevolution  been,  or  appeared  to  m<)st  Frenchmen 
to  be,  the  means  of  removing  evils  which  oppressed 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  nation  has  in  general 
looked  upon  the  authority  of  the  state  with  the  same 
favour  with  which  Englishmen  during  the  sixteenth 
century  regarded  the  [)rerogative  of  the  Crown.  The 
control  exercised  in  diflerent  forms  by  the  executive 
(jver  literature  has  therefore  in  tlie  main  fully  har- 
monised with  the  other  institutions  of  France.  The 
existence,  moreover,  of  an  elaborate  administrative 
system,  the  action  of  which  has  never  been  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  ordinary  tril)unals,  has  always 

^  Hl-o  cliap.  xii.  post. 
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Part  II.  placed  ill  tlic  liuiuls  of  whatever  power  was  supreme 
in  France  the  means  of  enforcing  otticial  surveillance 
of  literature.  Hence  the  censorship  (to  speak  of  no 
other  modes  of  checking  the  liberty  of  tiie  press)  has 
been  on  the  whole  in  keeping  with  the  general  action 
of  French  governments  and  with  the  average  senti- 
ment  of  the  nation,  whilst  there  has  never  been 
wanting  ai)propriate  machinery  ])y  which  to  carry 
the  censorship  into  effect. 

No  doubt  there  were  heard  throughout  the  eight- 
centh  century,  and  have  been  heard  ever  since,  vigorous 
protests  against  the  censorship,  as  against  other  forms 
of  administrative  arbitrariness;  and  at  the  l>eginning 
of  the  Great  Revolution,  as  at  other  periods  since, 
efforts  were  made  in  favour  of  free  discussion.  Hence 
flowed  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  but  this  attemi>t 
to  limit  the  {)owers  of  the  government  in  one  par- 
ticular direction  was  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  state. 
As  long,  moreover,  as  the  whole  scheme  of  French 
administration  was  left  in  force,  the  government,  in 
whatever  hands  it  was  placed,  always  retained  the 
means  of  resuming  its  control  over  the  press,  when- 
ever popular  feeling  should  for  a  moment  favour  the 
repression  of  free  speech.  Hence  arose  the  constantly 
recurring  restoration  of  the  abolished  censorshij^  or  of 
restraints,  which  though  not  called  by  the  unpopular 
name  of  la  censure,  were  more  stringent  than  has  ever 
been  any  Licensing  Act.  Eestrictions,  in  short,  on 
what  Englishmen  understand  by  the  liberty  of  the 
press  have  continued  to  exist  in  France  and  are 
hardly  now  abolished,  Ijccause  the  exercise  of  pre- 
ventive and  discretionary  authority  on  the  part  of 
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the  executive  harmonises  witli  the  general  spirit  of  Chapter 
Freneh  law,  and  because  the  administrative  machin- 
ery which  is  the  creation  of  that  spirit,  has  idways 
placed  (as  it  still  places)  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutive the  proper  means  for  enforcing  discretionary 
authority. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  made 
by  the  Crown  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  to  form  a  strong  central  administration, 
though  it  was  for  a  time  attended  with  success, 
because  it  met  some  of  the  needs  of  the  age,  was  at 
l)ottom  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  traditions  of 
the  country,  and  even  at  a  time  when  the  peo])le 
wished  the  Crown  to  l)e  strong,  they  hardly  liked  the 
'neans  by  which  the  Crown  exerted  its  strength. 

Hundreds  of  Englishmen  who  hated  toleration  and 
cared  little  for  freedom  of  speech,  entertained  a  keen 
jealousy  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  fixed  determination 
to  l)e  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.^ 
These  sentiments  abolished  the  Star  Chamber  in 
IG41,  and  made  the  re-estal>lishment  of  the  hated 
Court  impossil)le  even  for  the  frantic  loyalty  of  IGGO. 
But  the  destruction  of  the  Star  Cliam])er  meant  much 
more  than  the  abolition  of  an  unpopular  tribunal ;  it 
meant  the  rooting  u})  from  its  foundations  of  the 
whole  of  the  administrative  system  which  had  lieen 
erected  by  the  Tudors  and  extended  by  the  Stuarts. 
This  overthrow  of  a  form  of  administration  which 
contradicted  the  legal  habits  of  Englishmen  had  no 
direct  connection  with  any  desire  for  the  uncontrolled 
expression  of  opinion.     The  Parliament  which  would 

^  See  Selc^en's  remarks  on  the  illegality  of  the  decrees  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  cited  Gardiner,  Ilistory  of  Enrj'  nul,  vii.  p.  51. 
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Part  II.  not  restore  the  Star  Clmml)er  or  the  Court  of  Ilinh 
Coniinissioii  passed  the  Liceusiiiiif  Act,  and  tliis 
statute,  whicli  in  fact  cstal)lishes  the  censorship,  was, 
as  we  luive  seen,  continued  in  force  for  some  years 
after  the  Eevohition.  Tlie  passing,  however,  of  the 
statute,  tlioui^di  not  a  triumpli  of  tohjration,  was  u 
triumph  of  legality.  The  power  of  liccnsino-  depended 
lienccforward,  not  on  any  idea  of  iidierent  executive 
authority,  but  on  tlie  statute  hiw.  The  riglit  of  licens- 
ing was  left  in  tlie  hands  of  the  government,  Ijut  this 
})ower  was  regulated  by  the  words  of  a  statute  ;  and 
wliat  was  of  more  consequence,  breaches  of  the  Act 
could  l)e  punished  oidy  l>y  proceedings  in  the 
ordinary  Courts,  The  fall  of  the  Star  Chamber 
de[)rived  the  executive  of  the  means  for  exercising 
arbitrary  power.  Ilcncc  the  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  IG'Ja  to  continue  the  Licensinc:  Act  was 
something  very  different  from  the  proclam;ition  of 
freedom  of  thouoht  contained  in  tiie  French  Declara- 
tiou  of  Rights,  or  from  any  of  the  laws  which  have 
abolished  the  censorship  in  France.  To  al)olish  the 
right  of  the  government  to  control  the  press,  was,  in 
England,  simply  to  do  away  with  an  exceptional 
authority,  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  tendency 
of  the  law,  and  the  al)olition  was  final,  because  the 
executive  had  already  lost  the  means  by  which  the 
control  of  opinion  could  be  etlectively  enforced. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  the  censorship 
though  constantly  abolished  has  been  constantly 
revived  in  France,  because  the  exertion  of  discretion- 
ary powers  by  the  government  has  been  and  still  is  in 
harmony  with  French  laws  and  institutions.  The 
abolition    of  the    censorship  was   final   in   England, 
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hocausc   the  cxerfise  of  discrctiouiiry  power   l)y  the   Chapter 

Crown  was  inconsistent  with  our  system  of  iHlniiiiis- 

trution  and  with  tlie  ideas  of  Englisli  hiw.  The 
contrast  is  made  the  more  striking  l)y  the  piiradcjxicil 
fact  that  the  statesmen  wli(>  tried  with  littk;  success 
to  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France  renlly 
intended  to  jM'oclaim  freedom  of  opinion,  whilst  the 
statesmen  wlio  would  not  i);iss  the  Licensing  Act,  ;ind 
thereby  founded  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England, 
lield  theories  of  toleration  which  fell  far  short  of 
favouring  unrestricted  liberty  of  discussion.  This 
contrast  is  not  only  striking  in  itself,  but  also  affords 
the  strongest  illustration  that  can  be  found  of  English 
conceptions  of  the  rule  of  law. 
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The  law  of  Bc'l^ium^  with  rogar<1  to  public  meetings 
is  contaiiu'd  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  is  prol)ably  intended  in  the  main  to 
I'eproduce  the  law  of  England  and  runs  as  follows  ; — 

"Art.  19.  Lcs  Beiges  out  le  droit  de  )i  assembler 
''  jxiisihlemejit  et  saiis  cirhies,  en  se  eonformant  aux 
"  lois,  qui  peurent  rerjler  Fexercice  de  ee  droit,  sans 
■■  neanmoins  le  .sournettre  a  une  autorisatioii2)re(daJ)h'. 

"  Cette  disposition  ne  s'aiplique  point  aux  ras- 
'•  senihlenients  en  plein  air,  qui  restent  entierement 
'■  soumis  aux  h>is  de  j)oIice."- 

The  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  public  meeting 
appear  t(^  be  more  stringent  in  Belgium  than  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  police  have  with  us  no  special  authority 
to  control  open-air  assemblies.  Yet  just  as  it  cannot 
with  strict  accuracy  be  asserted  that  English  law 
recognises  the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  it  can  hardly  l)e 
said  that  our  constitution  knows  of  such  a  thing  as 
any    specific    riglit    of  public    meeting.       No    better 

'  iiw  Lmr  Qnnrterhi  ]i<  riac,  \v.  \\  IT;!).  Soo  also  i,s  to  riijlit  ot'i)ulilic 
iiu'ctiuy  in  Italy,  Ibi'L,  p.  78;  in  Vvanve,  Ibid.,  p.  ICj;  in  Switzerlami, 
Ibid.,  ]).1(j9  ;  iii  Unitud  States,  Ibid.,  p.  257.  Stn^  Appendix,  Notf  1, 
Questions  connected  with  the  liiLjht  of  Public  Meetin;^. 

-   Constitution  dc  bt  Bcbji'im,  art.  1!). 
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instance  cnn  indeed  be  found  of  the  way  in  whic.-li  in  chapter 
England  the  constitution  is  Iniilt  up  upon  individual  ^^^' 
rights  than  our  rules  as  to  pu1)lic  assemblies.  'Fhe 
right  of  assemblino-  is  nothino-  more  than  a  result  of 
the  view  taken  by  the  Courts  as  to  individual  lil)erty 
of  person  and  individual  lil)crty  of  speech.  There 
is  no  special  law  allowing  A,  Ji  and  C  to  meet 
together  cither  in  the  open  air  or  elsewhere  for  a  law- 
ful purpose,  but  the  right  of  A  to  go  where  he  pleases 
so  that  he  does  not  commit  a  trespass,  and  to  say 
what  he  likes  to  B  so  that  his  talk  is  not  lilicllous 
or  seditious,  the  right  of  li  to  do  the  like,  and  th(3 
existence  of  the  same  rights  of  C,  D,  /v'  and  /•',  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  leads  t(j  the  consecpience  ihat 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  other 
persons,  may  (as  a  general  rule)  meet  together  in  any 
place  ''^diere  otherwise  they  each  have  a  right  To  be 
for  a  lawful  purpose  and  in  a  lawful  manner.  A  has 
a  rifdit  to  walk  down  the  Hioh  Street  or  to  ijo  on  to 
a  common.  B  has  the  same  right.  C,  1),  and  all 
their  friends  have  the  same  right  to  go  there  also. 
In  other  words,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  ten  thousand  such 
have  a  right  to  hold  a  public  meeting  ;  and  as  A  may 
say  to  Ji  that  he  tlunks  an  Act  ought  to  lie  ])assed 
a1)olishing  the  liouse  of  Lords,  or  that  the  House  of 
Loi'tls  are  bound  to  reje(.'t  any  liill  niotblying  the  con- 
stitution of  their  House,  and  as  B  mav  make  tlie  same 
remark  to  any  of  his  friends,  tlu'  I'esuh  ensues  tliat  A 
and  ten  thousand  more  may  hold  a  pui»lie  meeting 
either  to  support  the  government  or  to  eiieoui\iue  the 
resistance  of  the  TecM's.  Here  then  }'ou  ha\'e  in  sub- 
stance that  right  of  public  meeting  for  political  and 
other  purposes  Avliich  is  constantly  treated  in  roreig.i 
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countries  as  a  s[)ecial  i>rivllege,  to  l)e  exercised  only 
(^ibject  to  careful  restrictions.  The  assertion,  Iioav- 
evei',  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
more  pers(jns,  just  becaus(^  they  may  each  go  where 
the}'  like,  and  each  say  what  they  please,  have  a  right 
to  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  political  and 
other  topics,  does  not  of  course  mean  that  it  is  impossible 
for  persons  so  toexercise  the  right  of  meeting  as  to  break 
the  law\  The  object  of  a  meeting  may  be  unlawful,  cjj. 
the  aim  of  the  meeting  may  be  to  commit  a  crime  by 
open  force,  in  which  case  the  meeting  itself  becomes  an 
unlawful  assembly.'  The  mode  in  which  a  meeting  is 
held  may  threaten  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part 
of  those  holding  the  meeting,  and  therefore  inspire 
peaceable  citizens  with  reasonable  fear  ;  in  which  case, 
ao;ain,  the  meetino-  will  be  unlawful.  In  either  instance 
the  meeting  may  lawfully  be  l)roken  up,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences,  in 
the  way  of  arrest,  prosecution,  and  punishment,  which 
attend  the  doing  of  unlawful  acts,  ov,  in  other  words, 
the  commission  of  crimes. 

The  law  of  public  meetings  involves  some  practical 
conse(piences  which,  though  logically  deduced  from 
it,  are  found  by  many  persons,  magistrates  and 
others,  somewhat  startling,  and  are  not  of  invariable 
benefit  to  the  nation. 

A  public  meeting  which  from  the  conduct  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  as  for  example  from  their  marching 
together  in  arms,  threatens  a  breach  of  the  peace  on 
the  part  of  those  liohling  the  meeting,  and  therefore 
fills    peaccal»le    citizens  witli    reasonable    fear,    is    an 


^  For  tlie  nioiiniii^'  (if  tlu,"  ti'iiii  "uui.nviiil  iissciiiljly,"  sco  ^Vjiiicmlix, 
Xutv  iv.,  QiR'.stioii.s  i.Mimiectod  with  tlic  JJi^lit  dl'  Public  Mfutiug. 
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unlawful  assembly.      But  no  meetino;   which  would  Chapter 
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not  otherwise  be  illegal  Ijecomes  unlawful  because  it     L 

will  excite  opposition  which  is  itself  unlawful,  and 
thus  will  indirectly  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  members  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  propose  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Oxford  ; 
suppose  tiiat  a  so-Cidled  Skeleton  Army  announce 
i1i;it  they  will  attack  the  Salvationists  and  disperse 
in  l)y  force.  Suppose  that  thereupon  peaceable 
citizens,  who  do  not  like  the  quiet  of  the  town  to  l»e 
<listurbe(l.  and  who  dread  riots,  urge  the  magistrates 
to  stop  Uii  meeting  of  the  Salvationists,  or  if  there  is 
any  row,  to  arrest  the  members  of  both  armies.  This 
may  seem  at  first  sight  a  reasonable  request,  but  the 
m.'\gisL!'.-ites  cannot  legally  take  the  course  suggested 
to  i.^!.  II..  That  under  the  present  state  of  the  law 
tliis  must  be  so  is  on  reflection  clear.  The  r-'ght  of  A 
to  walk  down  the  High  Street  is  not  take',  awav  b\' 
the  tlireat  of  A"  to  knock  A  down  if /I  takes  his  pro- 
posed walk.  It  is  true  that  ^i'.s  going  into  the  High 
Street  will  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  A  no 
wwiXQ,  causes  the  breach  of  tlie  peace  than  a  man 
whose  pocket  is  picked  causes  the  theft  by  wearing  a 
watch.  A  is  the  victim,  not  the  author  of  a  bread i 
of  the  law.  Now  if  the  right  of  ^  to  walk  down  tlie 
High  Street  is  not  attected  by  the  threats  of  A',  the 
right  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  march  down  the  High 
Street  together  is  not  diminished  by  the  proclamation 
of  A',  Y,  and  Z  that  the}'  will  not  sutt'cr  A,  />,  C, 
and  D  to  take  their  walk.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
ditl'ereiice  that  A,  B,  and  C  call  themselves  the 
Salvation  Army,  or  that  A",  Y,  and  Z  call  t:iemsclves 
the  Skeleton  Army.     The  plain   principle  is  that  J'n 
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Part  II.  right  to  do  a  lawful  act,  namely,  walk  down  the  High 
Street,  cannot  be  diminished  by  A''.s'  threat  to  do  ;m 
unlawful  act,  namely,  to  knock  A  down.  This  is  the 
principle  established,  or  rather  illustrated,  by  the 
recent  case  of  Bcattij  v.  (Jillbanl-s}  The  Salvation 
Army  met  together  at  Weston-super-Mare  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Skeleton  Army.  The  magistrates  had  put  out  a 
notice  intended  to  forbid  the  meeting.  The  Salva- 
tionists,  however,  assembled,  were  met  by  the  police, 
and  told  to  obey  the  notice,  A^,  one  of  the  meml)ers, 
declined  to  obey  and  was  arrested.  He  was  subse- 
quently with  others  convicted  by  the  magistrates  of 
holding  an  unlawful  assembly.  It  was  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  was 
likely  to  lead  to  an  attack  by  the  Skeleton  Army, 
and  in  this  sense  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
conviction,  however,  of  X  by  the  magistrates  was 
quashed  on  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 

"  What  has  happened  here,"  say  the  Court,  "  is 
"  that  an  unlawful  organisation  "  [the  Skeleton  Army] 
"  has  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  prevent  theappcl- 
"  lants  and  others  from  lawfully  assembling  together, 
"  and  the  finding  of  the  justices  amounts  to  this,  that 
"  a  man  may  be  convicted  for  doing  a  lawful  act  if 
"  he  knows  that  his  doing  it  may  cause  another  to  do 
"  an  unlawful  act.  There  is  no  authority  for  such 
"  a  proposition."  - 

'   9  Q.  B.  D.  308. 

2  Ikittty  V.  Gillhinilcs,  9  Q.  B.  D.  308,  p.  314,  per  Field,  J.  Ecaity 
V.  Glcni.-<ta;  \V.  X.,  1884,  p.  93.  Sei',  however,  the  Irish  ciises,  Heij. 
V.  M'Xit'ihtuii,  14  Cox,  C.  C.  572  ;  O'/vr////  v.  Ifarvcij,  15  Cox,  C.  C.  435  ; 
and  Appendix,  Note  4,  Ques-tioiis  connected  witli  the  Right  of  Puhlic 
Meetiiiif. 
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No  public  meeting,  further,  which  wouhl  not 
otherwise  be  illegal,  becomes  so  (unless  in  virtue  of 
some  special  Act  of  Parliament)  in  consequence  of 
any  proclamation  or  notice  by  a  Secretary  of  State, 
l)y  a  magistrate,  or  by  any  other  otHcial.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  Salvationists  adverti^)e  through- 
out the  town  that  they  intend  holding  a  meeting  in  a 
field  which  they  have  hired  near  Oxford,  chat  they 
intend  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  and  march  thence 
with  l)anners  flying  and  bands  playing  to  their  pro- 
posed place  of  worship.  Suppose  that  the  Home 
Secretary  thinks  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  meeting  should  take  place,  and 
serves  formal  notic^e  upon  every  member  of  the  army, 
or  on  the  officers  who  are  going  to  conduct  the  so- 
called  "  campaign "  at  Oxford,  that  the  gathering 
must  not  take  place.  This  notice  does  not  alter  the 
character  of  the  meeting,  though,  if  the  meeting  be 
illegal,  the  notice  makes  any  one  who  reads  it  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  assembly,  and  thus  affects  his 
responsibility  for  attending  'uJ  Assume  that  the 
meeting  would  have  been  lawful  if  tlui  notice  had  not 
heen  issued,  and  it  certainly  will  not  become  unlawful 
Ijccause  a  Secretary  of  State  has  forljichlen  it  to  take 
place.  The  proclamation  has  under  these  circum- 
stances as  little  legal  eftect  as  would  have  a  iDroclama- 
ti(jn  from  the  Home  OfHce  forbiddhig  me  or  any  other 
[HTson  to  walk  down  the  High  Street.  It  follows 
tlu'refore  that  the  government  has  little  or  no  power 
of  preventing  meetings  which  to  all  ap})earance  are 
lawful,  even  though  they  may  in  fact  turn  out  wheji 
actually  convened  to  be  unlawful  because  of  the  mode 

'   See  Bex  v.  Farsnj,  G  C.  &  P.  81. 
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Part  II.  in  which  they  are  conducted.  This  is  certainly  a 
singular  instance  of  the  way  in  wliicli  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  the  proper  function  of  the  state  is 
the  punishment,  not  the  prevention,  of  crimes,  de- 
prives the  executive  of  discretionary  authority.' 

A  meeting,  lastly,  may  be  perfectly  lawful  whicli 
nevertheless  any  wise  or  public-spirited  person  would 
hesitate  to  convene.     For  A,  B,  and  C  may  have  the 

loutriu-y     piorlit  to  liold  a  meeting,  althouuh  tlieir  doing  so  will 

to  pulilic  o  o'_  *^  f^ 

as  a  matter  of  fact  certainly  ex(;ite  others  to  deeds  of 
violence,  and  may  probably  produce  bloodshed.  Sup- 
pose that  a  zealous  Protestant  w^ere  to  convene  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  evils  of 
the  confessional,  and  were  to  choose  as  the  scene  of 
the  uatlicrino'  the  midst  of  a  large  tos/n  filled  with  a 
population  of  Roman  (Catholic  poor.  The  meeting 
would  be  lawful,"  l)ut  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  would 
provoke  violence.  Neither  the  government,  however, 
nor  the  magistrates,  could  prohibit  it.  Wise  men 
might  condemn,  but  the  law  would  sanction  an  ex- 
treme exercise  of  the  right  of  public  meeting  whicli 
would  probably  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
European  country.  Of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
denying  to  the  highest  authorities  in  the  state  the 
power  to  take  precaution;! r}'  measures  against  the 
evils  which  may  flow  from  the  injudicious  exercise  <»f 
legal  rights  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  anything. 
The  matter  wdiich  is  worth  notice  is  the  way  in  which 

'  Reci'iit  (jveuts  in  Switzeilimd  su^'j;ust  that  tin-  (jtliciiils  of  a  demo- 
cratic Rci)u1ilic  claim,  whctlK'V  rightly  or  not,  an  authority  in  regard 
to  till!  ivstraint  of  puldic  nicctinj^s  whicli  is  not  conceded  in  En!_..iiid 
to  the  Crown  or  its  Hcrvants.  'I'liis  cnrionsly  illnstrates  the  remarks 
cited  from  De  Toc(|iieville,  pp.  172-174,  Kntt,  in  reference  to  the  noii- 
exii'leuce  in  Switzerland  of  a  spirit  of  h\L,^ality. 

-  See,  however,  the  Irish  cases  referred  to,  p.  258,  note  :2,  ante. 
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the  I'ulos  as  to  the  right  of  public  meeting  illustrate   Chapter 
both  the  legal  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  pro-      ^"' 
cess  by  which  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  as  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  have  in  effect  made  the  rioht 
0.'  public    meeting  a  part  of   the  law  of  the    con- 
stitution.^ 

'  See  generally  as  to  the  right  of  meeting,  Stephen,  Commenfancs, 
iv.  213-217,  and  Stephen,  JlUtori;  of  Criminal  Lair,  i.  pj).  202-205.  See 
Appendix,  note  4,  Questions  connected  with  the  lliglit  of  Public 
Meetini'. 
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Part  II.  The  rights  already  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
as  for  example  the  right  to  jjersonal  freedom  or  the 
right  to  free  expression  of  ojtinion,  do  not,  it  may  be 
suggested,  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  consti- 
tutional law  at  all,  but  form  part  either  of  private  law 
strictly  so  called,  or  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law. 
Thus  A's  right  to  personal  freedom  is,  it  may  be  said, 
only  the  right  of  A  not  to  be  assaulted,  or  imprisoned, 
by  X,  or  (to  look  at  the  same  thing  from  another 
point  of  view)  is  nothing  else  than  the  right  of  A,  if 
assaulted  by  A',  to  bring  an  action  against  A',  or  to 
have  A"  punished  as  a  criminal  for  the  assault.  Now 
in  this  suggestion  there  lies  an  element  of  important 
truth,  yet  it  is  also  undoubted  that  the  right  to  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  right  to  free  discussion,  and  the 
like,  a})})ear  in  the  forefront  of  many  written  constitu- 
tions, and  arc  in  fact  the  chief  advantages  which 
citizens  hope  to  gain  by  the  change  from  a  desjDotic  to 
a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  truth  is  that  these  rights  may  be  looked  upon 
from  two  points  of  view.  Tliey  may  be  considered 
simply  parts  of  private  or,  it  may  be,  of  criminal  law  : 
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tliiis  tlie  I'iglit  to  personal  f.-eedoni  may,  as  ah'eady  chapter 
pointed  out,  l)e  looked  at  as  the  right  of  A  not  to  have  ^^^^- 
the  control  of  his  1)ody  interfered  with  by  A'.  But  in 
so  far  as  these  rights  hold  good  against  the  governing 
body  in  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  these 
rights  determine  the  relation  of  individual  citizens 
towards  the  executive,  they  arc  part,  and  a  most  im- 
portant part,  of  the  law  of  the  constitution. 

Now  the  noticeal)le  point  is  that  in  England  the 
rights  of  citizens  as  against  each  (jther  are  (speaking 
generally)  the  same  as  the  rights  of  citizens  against 
any  servant  of  the  Crown.  This  is  the  significance  of 
the  assertion  that  in  this  country  the  law  of  the  con- 
stitution is  part  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  The 
fact  that  a  Secretary  of  State  cannot  at  his  discretion 
and  for  reasons  of  state  arrest,  imprison,  or  punish  any 
man,  except  of  course  where  special  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  him  l)y  statute,  as  by  an  Alien  Act  or  by 
an  Extradition  Act,  is  simply  a  result  of  the  principle 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  is  governed  in  his  oilicial  as 
in  his  private  conduct  Ijy  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
realm.  Were  the  Home  Secretary  to  assault  Mr. 
Parnell  in  a  fit  of  anoer,  or  were  he  to  arrest  j\Ir. 
Parnell  in  England  because  he  thought  the  Home 
Rule  leader's  freedom  dangerous  to  the  state,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  in  either  case  lie  liable  to  an 
action,  and  all  other  penalties  to  which  a  person  ex- 
poses himself  by  committing  an  assault.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest  was  a  strictly  administrative 
act  would  afibrd  no  defence  to  the  ^Minister,  or  to  the 
constables  who  obeyed  his  orders. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  and  in  the 
next   three  chapters  clearly   belong    to   the    field  of 
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Part  11.  constitutional  Jaw,  and  no  one  would  think  of  object- 
ing  to  thoir  treatment  in  a  work  on  the  law  of  the 
eonstituti(Mi  that  they  are  really  part  of  )»rivate  law. 
Yet,  if  the  matter  be  looked  at  carefully,  it  will  be  found 
that,  just  as  rules  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  belong 
to  the  dcmiain  of  private  law  are  in  reality  the  founda- 
tion, of  constitutional  pi'incijdes,  so  topics  which  a})- 
pcar  to  lielong  manifestly  to  the  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion depend  with  us  at  bottom  on  the  principles  of 
private  or  of  criminal  law.  Thus  the  position  of  a 
soldier  is  in  England  governed,  as  we  shall  see,  l)y  the 
princi[)le,  that  though  a  soldier  is  subject  to  special 
liabilities  in  his  military  capacity,  he  remains  while  in 
the  ranks  as  he  was  when  out  of  them,  subject  to  all 
the  liabilities  of  an  ordinary  citi;^en.  80,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  ministerial  responsibility  is  simply  one 
ap})]ication  of  the  doctrine  which  pervades  English 
la  w,^  that  no  one  can  plead  the  command  of  a  superior, 
were  it  the  order  of  the  Crown  itself,  in  defence  of 
conduct  otherwise  not  justified  by  law, 

Tuin  the  matter  which  way  you  will,  you  come 
back  to  the  all-important  consideration  on  which  we 
have  alread}'  dwelt,  that  whereas  under  many  fcjreign 
constitutions  the  rights  of  individuals  How,  or  appear 
to  flow,  from  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  in  Eng- 
jland  the  law  of  the  constitution  is  the  result  not  the 
'source  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  It  becomes,  too, 
more  and  more  a2)parent  that  the  means  by  which  the 
Courts  have  maintained  the  law  of  the  constitution 
have  been  the  strict  insistence  upon  the  two  principles, 
first  of  "  equality  before  the  law,"  which  negatives 

1  See   J[ommsen,  lioviische  Staatsrecht,  p.  G72,  lor  tlie  existence  of 
what  seenii?  to  have  been  a  siiiiihir  principle  in  early  l?oman  huv. 
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exemption  finm  tlic  li;il)iIitios  of  onliiiary  citizous  or  Chapt-^r 

from    tlic  juiis(li(,'tioi)    of  the  ordinary  Courts,   juul    _l 

secondly  of  "personal  responsibility  of  wrongdoers," 
which  excludes  the  notion  that  any  l)rea(;h  of  law  on 
the  part  of  a  subordinate  can  l)e  justified  l»y  the  orders 
of  his  superiors ;  the  legal  dogma,  as  old  at  least  as 
the  time  of  I'ldward  the  Foui'th,  tliat,  if  any  nuin  arrest 
another  without  lawful  warrant,  even  by  the  King's 
command,  he  shall  not  be  excused,  l)ut  sliall  be  liable 
to  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  is  not  a  special 
limitation  imposed  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  but 
the  api^lication  to  acts  done  under  royal  orders  of 
that  principle  of  individual  responsibility  which  runs 
through  the  whole  law  of  torts. ^ 


SI 


"  Martial  law," '"'  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  M^irtiiii 
term,  in  which  it  means  the  suspension  of  ordinary 
law  and  the  temporary  government  of  a  country 
or  parts  of  it  by  militar}'  tribunals,  is  unknown  to 
the  law  of  England.  We  have  nothing  e(|uivalent 
to  what  is  called  in  France  the  "  Declaration  of  the 
State  of  Siege,"''  under  which  the  authority  ordinarily 
vested  in  the  civil  power  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  police  passes  entirely  to  the  army  (autorite  m'di- 
taire).  This  is  an  unmistakable  })ro(^f  of  the  per- 
manent supremacy  of  the  law  under  our  constitution. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  no   such    thing   as 
martial  law  exists  under  our  system  of  government, 

1  See  Heani,  Government  of  Kiirjland  (2d  ed.),  eluip.  iv.  ;  and 
compare  Gardiner,  History,  x.  pp.  144,  145. 

-  See  Forsytli,  Opinions,  \)\).  188-2 IG,  481-563  ;  Sle]dieii,  IfiMorn 
of  Criminal  Lav;  i.  pp.  201-216;  Hex  v.  I'inncy,  5  ('.  &  P.  2.04  ;  lii'<j. 
V.  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  91;  lir,,.  v.  Nmlr,  Q  C.  &  P.  431. 

•'  See  Loi  sur  I'e'tat  de  sv'tjv,  9  Aoid  1849,  lloger  et  Sorel,  Codes  et 
Lois,  p.  436.      See  p.  269,  imst. 
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Part  II.  though  perfectly  true,  will  mislead  any  one  who  does 
not  attend  carefully  to  the  distinction  between  two 
utterly  different  senses  in  which  the  term  "  martial 
law  "  is  used  by  English  writers. 

Martial  law  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  name  for 
the  common  law  right  of  the  Crown  and  its  servants 


Tn  what 
sense  mar 
tial  law 
recofpiiseil 


byaigSi  *^  ^^P^l  fo^c*^  l^y  f^^'^ce  in  the  case  of  invasion,  insur- 
law.  rcction,  riot,  or  generally  of  any  violent  resistance  to 

the  law.  This  right,  or  power,  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  c  \.\y  government,  and  is  most  assuredly 
recognised  in  tlic  most  ample  manner  by  the  law  of 
Englind  It  is  .',  '^•">wcr  which  has  in  itself  no  special 
co:i!iection  v.ith  'Xxstcnce  of  an  armed  force.     The 

Crown  has  the  ri-ht  to  put  down  breaches  of  the 
peace.  Every  subject,  whether  a  civilian  or  a  soldier, 
whether  what  is  called  a  "  servant  of  the  govern- 
ment," such  for  example  as  a  policeman,  or  a  person 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  administration,  not 
only  has  the  right,  but  is,  as  a  matter  of  legal  duty, 
bound  to  assist  in  putting  down  breaches  of  the  peace. 
No  doubt  policemen  or  soldiers  are  the  persons  who, 
as  being  specially  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  are  most  generally  called  upon  to  suppress  a 
riot,  but  it  is  clear  tliat  all  loyal  sul)jects  are  bound  to 
take  their  part  in  the  suppression  of  riots. 

It  is  also  clear  ^  that  a  soldier  has,  as  such,  no  ex- 
emption from  liability  to  the  law  for  his  conduct  in 
restoring  order.  Officers,  magistrates,  soldiers,  police- 
men, ordinary  citizens,  all  occupy  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  the  same  position  ;  they  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
bound  to  withstand  and  put  down  breaches  of  the 
peace,  such  as  riots  and  other  disturliances ;  they  are, 

^  See  further,  pp.  2"!  6-282,  post. 
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each  and  all  of  them,  authorised  to  employ  so  much  Chapter 

force,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  as  may  be  necessary 1 

for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  none  of  them  entitled 
to  use  more ;  they  are,  each  and  all  of  them,  liable  to 
be  called  to  account  before  a  jury  for  th:  use  of  ex- 
cessive, that  is,  of  unnecessary  force  ;  they  are  each, 
it  must  be  added — for  this  is  often  forgotten — liable, 
in  theory  at  least,  to  be  called  to  account  before  the 
Courts  for  non-performance  of  their  duty  as  citizens  in 
putting  down  riots,  though  of  course  the  degree  and 
kind  of  energy  which  each  is  reasonably  bound  to 
exert  in  the  maintenance  of  order  may  depend  upon 
and  differ  with  his  position  as  officer,  magistrate,  soldier, 
or  ordinary  civilian.  AVhoever  doubts  these  proposi- 
tions should  study  the  leading  case  of  Rex  v.  Pinneij,^ 
in  which  was  fully  considered  the  duty  of  the  Mayor 
of  Bristol  in  reference  to  the  Reform  Riots  of  1831. 

So  accustomed  have  people  become  to  fancy  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  is  the  duty  solely  of 
soldiers  or  policemen,  that  many  students  will  prob- 
ably feel  surprise  on  discovering,  from  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  Rex  v.  Pinney,  how  stringent  are  the 
obligations  of  a  magistrate  in  time  of  tumult,  and  how 
unlimited  is  the  amount  of  force  which  he  is  bound  to 
employ  in  support  of  the  law.  A  student,  further, 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  l>eing  misled,  as  he  well 
might  be,  by  the  language  of  tlie  Riot  Act."  That 
statute  provides,  in  substance,  that  if  twelve  rioters 
continue  tonether  for  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has 
made  a  proclamation  to  them  in  the  terms  of  the  Act 
(which  proclamation  is  absurdly  enough  called  reading 
the  Riot  Act)  ordering  them  to  disperse,   he   may 
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'   5  C.  &  p.  254. 


-  1  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  c.  5. 
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Part  II.  command  the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  rioters  or  charge 
them  sword  in  hand.^  This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
language,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  the  enactment.  Now 
tlie  error  into  which  an  uninstructed  reader  is  likely 
to  fall,  and  into  which  magistrates  and  officers  have 
from  time  to  time  (and  notably  during  the  Gordon 
riots  of  1780)  in  fact  fallen,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  the  Riot  Act  is  negative  as  well  as  positive, 
and  that  therefore  the  military  cannot  be  employed 
without  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  statute.  This  notion  is  now  known  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  the  occasion  on  which  force  can  be  employed, 
and  the  kind  and  degree  of  force  which  it  is  lawful 
to  use  in  order  to  put  down  a  riot,  is  determined  by 
nothing  else  than  the  necessity  of  tlie  case. 

If,  then,  by  martial  law  be  meant  the  power  of 
the  government  or  of  legal  citizens  to  maintain  public 
order,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  or  property  may  be 
necessary,  martial  law  is  assuredly  part  of  the  law  of 
England.  Even,  however,  as  to  tliis  kind  of  martial 
law  one  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  question 
whether  the  force  employed  was  necessary  or  excessive 
will,  especially  where  death  has  ensued,  be  ultimately 
determined  by  a  judge  and  jury,  and  that  the  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  necessary  force  formed  by  a  judge 
and  jury,  sitting  in  quiet  and  safety  after  the  sup- 
pression of  a  riot,  may  differ  considerably  from  the 
judgment  formed  by  a  general  or  magistrate,  who  is 
surrounded  by  armed  rioters,  and  knows  that  at  any 
moment  a  riot  may  become  a  formidable  rebellion, 
and  the  rebellion  if  unchecked  become  a  successful 
revolution. 

1   See  Steiihen,  History  of  Criminal  Law,  i.  pp.  202-205. 
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Martial  law  is,  however,  more  often  used  as  the 
name  for  the  government  of  a  country  or  a  district  by- 
military  tribunals,  which  more  or  less  supersede  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  The  proclamation  of 
martial  law  in  this  sense  of  the  term  is,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,^  nearly  equivalent  to  the  state  of 
things  which  in  France  and  many  other  foreign 
countries  is  knowm  as  the  declaration  of  a  "  state  of 
seigc,"  and  is  in  effect  the  temporary  and  recognised 
government  of  a  country  by  military  force.  The 
legal  aspect  of  this  condition  of  affairs  in  states  which 
recognise  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  martial  law 
can  hardly  be  better  given  than  l)y  citing  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  at  the  present  day  regu- 
lates the  state  of  siege  in  France  : — 

"  7.  Aiissitot  Vital  de  siege  declare,  les  pouvoirs 
"  dont  Vautovite  civile  etait  revetue 2^011  r  le  maintien  de 
"  Vordre  et  de  lapolice  j^assent  tout  entiers  a  Vautorite 
"  militaire. — L'autorite  civile  continue  neanmoins  a 
"  exercer  ceux  dc  ees  pouvoirs  dont  Vautorite  militaire 
"  ne  Va  2)cis  dessaisie. 

"  8.  Les  trihuna.ix  militaires  2>(-'uvent  etre  saisis 
"  de  la  connaissance  des  crimes  et  delits  coyitre  la 
"  siirete  de  la  itepuhlique,  contre  la  constitution,  contre 
"  Vordre  et  la  paix  puhlique,  quelle  que  soit  la 
"  qualite  des  auteurs  prineipaux  et  des  comj^Uees. 

"9.  L'autorite  militaire  a  le  droit, — \°  De  faire 
"  des  perq^iisitio'ns,  dejouret  de  'nuit,  da)ts  le  domicile 
"  des  citoyens; — 2°  Ueloigner  les  repris  de  justice  et 
"  les  individus  qui  n'ont  pas  leur  domicile  dans  les 
"  lieux,  soumis  a  Vetat  de  sitye; — 3°  Uordonncr  la 
"  remise  des  a)'nics  et  munitions,  et  de  procedera  leur 
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Part  II.  "  recherche  et  a  leiir  cnUvemcnt; — 4"  D'uiterdire  Ics 
"  publications  et  les  reunions  qu'ellejuge  de  nature  a 
"  exciter  on  a  eutretenir  le  desordre."  ^ 

We  may  reasonably,  however,  conjecture  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  give  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
real  condition  of  affairs  when,  in  consequence  of  tumult 
or  insurrection,  Paris  or  some  other  part  of  France  is 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and,  to  use  a  significant 
expression  known  to  some  continental  countries,  "  the 
constitutional  guarantees  are  suspended."  AVe  shall 
hardly  go  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  during 
this  suspension  of  ordinary  law  any  man  what- 
ever is  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  execution  at 
the  will  of  a  military  tribunal  consisting  of  a  few 
officers  who  are  excited  by  the  passions  natural  to 
civil  war.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  in 
France,  even  under  the  present  Republican  govern- 
ment, the  suspension  of  law  involved  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  is  a  thing  fully  recognised  by 
the  constitution,  and  (strange  though  the  fact  may 
appear)  the  authority  of  military  Courts  du' '  ng  a 
state  of  siege  is  greater  under  the  Reijublic  man  it 
was  under  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe." 

Now,  this  kind  of  martial  law  is  in  England 
utterly  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Soldiers  may 
suppress  a  riot  as  they  may  resist  an  invasion,  they 
may  fight  rebels  just  as  they  may  fight  foreign 
enemies,  but  they  have  no  right  under  the  law  to 
infiict  punishment  for  riot  or  rebellion.  During  the 
effort  to  restore  peace,  rebels  may  be  lawfully  killed 

1  Roger  et  Sorel,  Codes  <t  Lois,  pp.  436,  4.37. 

-  See  Geqlfroy's  Case,  24  Journal  da  Palais,  p.  1218,  cited  by 
Forsyth,  0}nnions,  p.  48.3. 
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just  as  enemies  may  be  lawfully  slaughtered  in  battle,  Chapter 
or  prisoners  may  be  shot  to  prevent  their  escape,  buL  ^"^' 
any  execution  (independently  of  military  law)  in- 
flicted by  a  Court-martial  is  illegal,  and  technically 
murder.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  noble  energy 
with  which  judges  have  maintained  the  rule  of 
regular  law,  even  at  periods  of  revolutionary  violence, 
than  Wolf'  Topic's  Case.'  In  1798,  Wolfe  Tone,  an 
Irish  rebel,  took  part  in  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland. 
The  man-of-war  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured,  and 
Wolfe  Tone  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  Court- 
martial  in  Dublin.  He  was  thereupon  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  He  held,  however,  no  commission  as  an 
English  officer,  his  only  commission  being  one  from 
the  French  Republic.  On  the  morning  when  his 
execution  was  about  to  take  place  application  was 
made  to  the  Irish  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
eorpus.  The  ground  taken  wa.«  that  Wolfe  Tone,  not 
being  a  military  person,  was  not  subject  to  punishment 
by  a  Court-martial,  or,  in  efFect,  that  the  officers  who 
tried  him  w^ere  attempting  illegally  to  enforce  martial 
law.  The  Court  of  Kino's  Bench  at  once  granted  the 
writ.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Wolfe  Tone's 
substantial  guilt  was  admitted,  that  the  Court  was 
filled  with  judges  who  detested  the  rebels,  and  that 
in  1798  Ireland  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolutionary 
crisis,  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  more  splendid 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  can  be  found 
than  that  then  made  by  the  Irish  Bench. 

1   27  St.  Tr.  G14. 
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Part  II.  The  English  army  consists  of  the  Standing  (or 
The  Army.  Reguhii")  army,  and  of  the  Militia. 

Each  of  these  forces  has  been  rendered  subordinate 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  My  object  is  not  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  enactments  affectim?  the 
army,  but  simply  to  explain  the  legal  principles  on 
wliich  this  supremacy  (jf  the  law  throughout  the 
army  has  been  secured. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  considering  this  matter  to 
reverse  the  order  pursued  in  the  common  text-books ; 
these  contain  a  great  deal  about  the  militia,  and  com- 
paratively little  about  the  regular  forces,  or  what  we 
now  call  the  "  army."  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
historically  the  militia  is  an  older  institution  than  the 
permanent  army,  and  the  existence  of  a  standing  army 
is  historically,  and  according  to  constitutional  theories, 

1  See  Stephen,  Coinmfntiirita,  ii.  book  iv.  chaj).  viii.  ;  Giiei.st,  Baa 
Enylische  Verwaltuiifjsrccltt,  ii.  952-960  ;  Manual  of  Military  Law 
(2d  eil.) 

As  to  Standing  Army,  1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  5  ;  see  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Act,  1879,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33  ;  the 
Army  Act,  1881,  44  &  4.'J  Vict.  c.  58. 

As  to  Militia,  13  Car.  II.  .stat.  1,  c.  6;  14  Car.  II.  c.  3  ;  15  Cur. 
II.  c.  4  ;  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90  ;  Militia  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  49  ;  and  Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  57. 
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an  anomaly.  Ileni^o  the  standing  army  is  often 
treated  Ijy  writers  of  aiitliority  as  a  sort  of  exceptional 
or  subordinate  topic,  a  kind  of  excrescence  so  to  speak 
on  the  national  and  constitutional  force  known  as  the 
militia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  standing 
army  is  now  the  real  national  force,  and  the  militia 
is  a  body  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

As  to  the  Stcmdinrj  Army. — A  permanent  army  of 
paid  soldiers,  whose  main  duty  is  one  of  absolute 
obedience  to  commands,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
an  institution  inconsistent  with  that  rule  of  law  or 
suljmission  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  especially  to 
the  judges,  which  is  essential  to  pojjular  or  Parlia- 
mentary govcx'nment ;  and  in  truth  the  existence  of 
permanent  paid  forces  has  often  in  most  countries  and 
at  times  in  England — notably  under  the  Common- 
wealth— been  found  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
what,  by  a  lax  though  intelligible  mode  of  speech,  is 
called  a  free  government.^  The  belief  indeed  of  our 
statesmen  down  to  a  time  considerably  later  than  the 
lie  volution  of  1G89  was  that  a  standing  army  must  be 
fatal  to  English  freedom,  yet  very  soon  after  the 
Revolution  it  became  apparent  that  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  paid  soldiers  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  Englishmen,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginninoj  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  found  themselves  placed  in  this  dilemma. 
With  a  standing  army  the  country  could  not,  they 
thought,  escape  from  despotism ;  without  a  standing 
army  the  country  could  not,  they  perceived,  avert 
invasion ;  the  maintenance  of  national  liberty  appeared 
to   involve   the   sacrifice   of  national    independence. 

^  See  e.g.  Macaulay,  History,  iii.  pp.  42-47. 
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Yet  English  statesmansliip  found  almost  by  accident 
a  practical  escape  from  this  theoretical  dilemma,  and 
the  ]\Iutiny  Act,  thougli  an  enactment  passed  in  a 
hurry  to  meet  an  immediate  peril,  contains  the 
solution  of  an  api)arently  insolval)le  problem. 

In  this  iuvStance  as  in  others  of  success  achieved 
by  what  is  called  the  practical  good  -  sense,  the 
political  instinct,  or  the  statesman-like  tact  of  English- 
men, we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  two  errors. 

Wc  ought  not  on  the  one  hand  to  fancy  that 
English  statesmen  acted  with  some  profound  sagacity 
or  foresight  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  to  be 
found  among  the  politicians  of  other  countries. 
Still  less  ought  we  on  the  other  to  imagine  that 
luck  or  chance  helps  Englishmen  out  of  difficulties 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  cannot 
cope.  Political  common -sense,  or  political  instinct, 
means  little  more  than  habitual  training  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs ;  this  practical  acquaintance  with 
public  business  was  enjoyed  by  educated  Englishmen 
a  century  or  two  earlier  than  by  educated  Frenchmen 
or  Germans,  hence  the  early  prevalence  in  England 
of  sounder  principles  of  government  than  have  till 
recently  prevailed  in  other  lands.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  succeeded  in  dealing  with  difficult 
problems,  not  because  they  struck  out  new  and 
brilliant  ideas,  or  because  of  luck,  but  because  the 
notions  of  law  and  government  which  had  grown  up 
in  England  were  in  many  points  sound,  and  because 
the  statesmen  of  1689  applied  to  the  difficulties  of 
their  time  the  notions  which  were  habitual  to  the 
more  thoughtful  Englishmen  of  the  day.  The  posi- 
tion of   the   army   in   fact   was   determined   by    an 
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adherence  on  tlie  part  of  the  authors  of  tlio  first  Mutiny    Chapter 
Act  to  the  funchunental  principle  of  Engli.sli  law,  that     _i_l_ 
a  soklier  may,  like  a  clergyman,  incur  special  obliga- 
tions   in   his    othcial  character,   but   is   not    thereby  i  y  y 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  liabilities  of  citizenship. 

The  object  and  principles  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act' 
of  1689  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  object  and  i)rin- 
ciples  of  the  Army  Act,  1881,  under  which  the 
English  army  is  in  substance  now  governed,  A 
comparison  of  the  two  statutes  shows  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  means  by  which  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  has  been  reconciled  with  the 
maintenance  of  freedom,  or,  to  use  a  more  accurate 
expression,  with  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  preamble  to  the  first  Mutiny  Act  has  re- 
appeared with  slight  {dterations  in  every  subsccpu-nt 
Mutiny  Act,  and  recites  that  '  Whereas  no  mnn  may 
"  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  subjected  to  any 
■'  kind  of  punishment  by  martial  law,  or  in  any  other 
"  manner  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and 
"  according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of 
■'  this  realm;  yet,  nevertheless,  it"  [is]  "requisite  for 
"  retaining  such  forces  as  are,  or  shall  be  raised 
"  during  this  exigence  of  affairs,  in  their  duty  an 
"  exact  discipline  be  observed  ;  and  that  soldiers  who 
"■  shall  mutiny  or  stir  up  sedition,  or  shall  desert 
■'  their  majesties'  service,  be  brought  to  a  more  ex- 
"'  emplary  and  speedy  punishment  than  the  usual 
"  forms  of  law  will  allow."" 

This  recital  states  the  precise  difficulty  which  pcr- 

1   1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  5. 

-  See  Clode,  Military  Forces  of  the  Cromi,  i.  p.  499.  Compare  47 
Vict.  c.  8.  The  variations  in  the  modern  Acts,  though  slight,  are 
instructive. 
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Part  II.  ]»lexc(l  the  HtntcHmcn  of  1089.  Now  let  us  olwervi^ 
the  way  in  which  it  lias  boon  met. 

A  person  who  enlists  as  a  soldier  in  a  standinjr 
army,  or  (to  use  the  wider  expression  of  modern  Acts) 
"  a  persoji  subject  to  military  law,"  stands  in  a  twofold 
relation :  the  one  is  his  relation  towards  his  fellow- 
citizens  outside  the  army  ;  the  other  is  his  relation 
towards  the  membersof  the  army,  and  especially  towards 
his  military  superiors ;  any  man,  in  short,  subject  to 
military  law  has  duties  and  rit^hts  as  a  citizen  as  well  as 
I  duties  and  rights  as  a  soldier.  His  position  in  each  re- 
spect is  under  English  lawgovcrned  by  definite  ]  trinciplcs. 

A  ,soI<h'c'7''s  position  as  a  citizen. — The  fixed  doc- 
trine of  English  law  is  that  a  soldier,  though  a 
member  of  a  standing  army,  is  in  England  subject 
to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 
**  Nothing  in  this  act  contained "  (so  runs  the  first 
Mutiny  Act)  "  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  exemj)t 
'*  any  otHcer  or  soldier  whatsoever  from  the  ordinary 
"process  of  law."*  These  words  contain  the  clue 
to  all  our  legislation  with  regard  to  the  standino; 
army  whilst  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
soldier  by  his  contract  of  enlistment  undertakes 
manv  obligations  in  addition  to  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  a  civilian.  But  he  does  not  escape  from  any 
of  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  British  subject. 

The  results  of  this  principle  are  traceable  through- 
out the  JNIutiny  Acts. 

A  soldier  is  subject  to  the  same  criminal  liability  as 
a  civilian."     He  may  when  in  the  British  dominions 

1  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  5,  .s.  6  ;  .see  Clode,  Military  Forces  of  the 
Croxmi,  i.  p.  500. 

"  Compare  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58),  sees.  41,  144, 
162. 
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be  jmt  on  trial  before  any  competent  "  civil  "  {I.e.  non- 
military)  Court  for  any  offence  for  wliicb  be  would  be 
triable  if  be  were  not  subject  to  military  law,  and 
tliere  arc  certain  ortences,  sucli  as  munb'r,  for  wbicb 
be  must  in  general  be  tried  by  a  civil  tribunal/ 
TliUH  if  a  soldier  murders  a  companion  or  robs  a 
traveller  wbilst  (piartered  in  England  or  in  ^'an 
Diemcn's  Land,  bis  military  (duiracter  will  not  save 
liim  from  standing  in  tlie  dock  on  tlic  cliargc  of 
murder  or  tbeft. 

A  soldier  cannot  escape  from  civil  liabilities,  as, 
for  example,  responsibility  for  debts;  tlic  only  exemp- 
tion wliicb  lie  can  claim  is  tliat  be  cannot  be  forced 
to  ai)pear  in  Cou^t,  ad  could  not,  wben  arrest  for 
debt  was  allowable,  ])e  arrested  for  any  debt  not 
exceeding  £30.-' 

No  one  wlio  bas  entered  into  the  spirit  of  conti- 
nental legislation  can  l)elieve  that  (say  in  France  or 
Prussia)  tlie  rights  of  a  private  individual  would  thus 
have  been  allowed  to  override  the  claims  of  the  i»ublic 
service. 

In  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  a  military 
and  a  civil  Court  the  authority  of  the  civil  Court 
prevails.  Thus,  if  a  soldier  is  acquitted  or  convicted 
of  an  offence  by  a  competent  civil  Court,  he  cannot 
l)e  tried  for  the  same  offence  by  a  Court-martial ;  '  but 
an  acquittal  or  conviction  by  a  C^ourt-martial,  say  for 


Chai)ter 
IX. 


( 'ivil 
liability. 


^  Compare,  liowover,  tlic  Jurisdiction  in  Iloiniciile  Act,  18G2, 
'2')  &,  20  Vict.  c.  (JT),  and  Clodu,  Militdry  Furos  of  the  Crouit,  i. 
pji.  2()(),  207. 


-  See  Army  Act,  1881   (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58),  .'<.   144.      Conq 


nare 


Cldde,  Militurii  Forces  of  the  Cronii,  i.   \\\).   207,   208,  and   Thurston 
V.  Mills,  IG  East,  254. 
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Part  II.   manslaughter  or  robbery,  is  no  plea  to  an  indictment 

for  the  same  offence  at  the  Assizes.^ 
Order  of  When  a  soldier  is  put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  crime, 

no'de'fencu  obcdicnce  to  supcrior  orders  is  not  of  itself  a  defence. - 
of  criuT  '^Xxvi^  is  a  matter  which  requires  explanation. 

A  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  any  lawful  order  which 

he  receives  from  his  military  superior.     But  a  soldier 

cannot  any  more  than  a  civilian  avoid  responsibility 

\    for  breach  of  the  law  by  pleading  that  he  broke  the 

law  in  hondjide  obedience  to  the  orders  (say)  of  the 

1  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58),  s.  162,  sub-ss.  1-6.  Con- 
trast tlie  position  of  the  .army  in  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
France.  The  fiindaniental  j)rinciple  of  French  law  i.s,  a.s  it  apparently 
always  has  been,  that  every  kind  of  crime  or  offence  committed  by  a 
soldier  or  person  subject  to  military  law  must  be  tried  by  a  military 
tril)unal.  See  Code  de  Justice  Militaire,  arts.  55,  56,  76,  77,  and  Le 
Faure,  Les  Lois  Militaira^,  pp.  167,  173. 

-  Stephen,  Ifidonj  of  Criminnl  Lav;  i.  pp.  204-206,  and  compare 
Clode,  Milifanj  Forces  of  the  Croirii,  ii.  pp.  125-155.  The  position  of 
a  .soldier  is  curionsly  illustrated  by  the  followinj:;  case.  A'  was  a 
sentinel  on  board  the  Achille  when  she  was  paying  ofl'.  "The 
"  orders  to  him  from  the  jjreceding  sentinel  were,  to  keep  off  all  boats, 
"  unless  they  had  oH'icers  with  uniforms  in  them,  or  unless  the  oilicer 
"  on  deck  allowed  them  to  approach  ;  and  he  received  a  musket,  three 
"  blank  cartridges,  and  three  balls.  The  boats  pres.sed  ;  upon  which 
■'  ho  called  repeatedly  to  them  to  k'cp  olf ;  but  one  of  them  persisted 
"  and  came  close  under  the  ship  ;  and  he  then  fired  at  a  man  who  was 
"  in  the  boat,  and  killed  him.  It  was  put  to  the  jury  to  find,  wliether 
''  the  sentinel  did  not  fire  under  the  nnstaken  impression  that  it  was 
"  his  duty  ;  and  they  found  that  ho  did.  But  a  case  being  reserveil, 
"  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  it  Avas,  nevertheless,  murder.  They 
"  thought  it,  however,  a  proper  case  for  a  pardon  ;  and  further,  they 
•'  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  act  had  been  necessary  I'or  the  pre- 
"  servation  of  the  ship,  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  stirring  up  a 
"  mutiny,  the  sentinel  would  have  been  justilied." — Russell,  Crimes 
niul  Misdrmeanours  (4th  ed.\  i.  p.  82.3,  on  the  authority  of  Hex  v.  Tliowas, 
East,  T.,  1816,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.  Tlie  date  of  the  decision  is  worth 
noticing  ;  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  judges  of  1816  were  disposed 
to  underrate  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  its  servants.  Tlie  judgment 
of  the  Court  rests  ujion  and  illustrates  the  incontrovertible  i)rinciiilo  of 
the  Common  Law  that  the  fact  of  a  jiersou  being  a  soldier  ami  of 
his  acting  strictly  under  orders,  does  not  of  itself  exempt  him  from 
criminal  liability  for  acts  which  would  be  crimes  if  done  by  a  civilian. 
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commander-in-chief.     Hence  the  position  of  a  soldier   Chapter 

may  be,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  a  dithcult  one. ' _ 

He  may,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  be  liable  to  be  .shot 
by  a  Court-martial  if  he  disobeys  an  order,  and  to  be 
hanged  by  a  judge  and  jury  if  he  obeys  it.  His 
situation  and  the  line  of  his  duty  may  be  seen  by 
considering  how  soldiers  ought  to  act  in  the  follow- 
iug  cases. 

During  a  riot  an  officer  orders  his  soldiers  to  fire 
upon  rioters.  The  command  to  fire  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  no  less  energetic  course  of  action  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  down  the  disturbance.  The 
soldiers  are,  under  these  circumstances,  clearly  bound 
from  a  legal  as  well  as  from  a  military  point  of  view 
to  obey  the  command  of  their  officer.  It  is  a  lawful 
order,  and  the  men  who  carry  it  out  are  performing 
their  duty  both  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens. 

An  officer  orders  his  soldiers  in  a  time  of  political 
excitement  then  and  there  to  arrest  and  shoot  without 
trial  a  popular  leader  against  wdioni  no  crime  has 
been  proved,  but  who  is  suspected  of  treasonable 
designs.  In  such  a  case  there  is  (it  is  conceived)  no 
doubt  that  the  soldiers  who  obey,  no  less  than  the 
officer  who  gives  the  command,  are  guilty  of  murder, 
and  liable  to  be  hanged  for  it  when  convicted  in  due 
course  of  law.  In  such  an  extreme  instance  as  this 
the  duty  of  soldiers  is,  even  at  the  risk  of  disobeying 
their  superior,  to  obey  the  law  of  tlio  land. 

An  officer  orders  his  men  to  fire  on  a  crowd  whom 
he  thinks  could  not  be  dispersed  without  the  use  of 
firearms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  of  force 
which  he  wishes  to  employ  is  excessive,  and  order 
could  be  kept  by  the  mere  tlireat  that  force  would  be 
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Part  II.  used.  The  order  therefore  to  fire  is  not  in  itself  a 
huvful  order,  that  is,  the  colonel,  or  other  officer,  who 
gives  it,  is  not  legally  justified  in  giving  it,  and  will 
himself  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  the  death 
of  any  person  killed  by  the  discharge  of  firearms. 
What  h,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  duty  of  the 
soldiers  ?  The  matter  is  one  which  has  never  been 
absolutely  decided ;  the  following  answer,  given  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  is,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  as 
nearly  correct  a  reply  as  the  state  of  the  authorities 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  : — 

"I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  question  how 
"  far  superior  orders  would  justify  soldiers  or  sailors 
"  in  making  an  attack  upon  civilians  has  ever  been 
"  brought  before  the  courts  of  law  in  such  a  manner 
"as  to  be  fully  considered  and  determined.  Probably 
"  upon  such  an  argument  it  would  be  found  that  the 
"  order  of  a  military  superior  would  justify  his  in- 
"  feriors  in  executing  any  orders  for  giving  which  they 
"  might  fairly  suppose  their  superior  officer  to  have 
"  good  reasons.  Soldiers  might  reasonably  think 
"  that  their  officer  had  Q;ood  o-rounds  for  ordering: 
"  them  to  fire  into  a  disorderly  crowd  which  to  them 
"  might  not  appear  to  be  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
*'  acts  of  dangerous  violence,  but  soldiers  could  hardly 
"  suppose  that  their  officer  could  have  any  good 
"  grounds  for  ordering  them  to  fire  a  volley  down  a 
"  crowded  street  when  no  disturbance  of  any  kind 
"  was  either  in  progress  or  apprehended.  The  doc- 
"  trine  that  a  soldier  is  bound  under  all  circumstances 
"  whatever  to  obey  his  superior  officer  would  be  fatal 
^  I  "  to  military  discipline  itself,  for  it  would  justify  the 
'  "  private  Ui  shooting  the  colonel  by  the  orders  of  the 
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"  captain,  or  in  deserting  to  tlie  enemy  on  tlic  tield  of  Chapter 

"  battle  on  the  order  of  Lis  immediate  superior.     I    L 

"  think  it  is  not  less  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
"  superior  orders  would  justify  a  soldier  in  the 
"  massacre  of  unoffending  civilians  in  time  of  peace, 
"  or  in  the  exercise  of  inhuman  cruelties,  such  as  the 
"  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  during  a  rebellion. 
■  The  only  line  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is 
''  that  a  soldier  should  be  protected  by  orders  for 
"  which  he  might  reasonably  believe  his  officer  to 
"  have  good  grounds.  The  inconvenience  of  being 
"  subject  to  two  jurisdictions,  the  sympathies  of  which 
■'  arc  not  unlikely  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  is  an 
"  inevitable  consequence  of  the  double  necessity  of 
"  preserving  on  the  one  hand  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  law,    and    on    the    other    the    discipline    of    the 


army 


"  1 


The  hardship  of  a  soldier's  position  resulting  from 
this  inconvenience  is  much  diminished  l)y  tlie  power 
of  the  Crown  to  nullify  the  effect  of  an  unjust  con- 
viction by  means  of  a  pardon.^  While  however  a 
soldier  runs  no  substantial  risk  of  punishment  for 
obedience  to  orders  which  a  man  of  common  sense 
may  honestly  believe  to  involve  no  breach  of  lav,%  he 
can  under  no  circumstances  escape  the  chance  of  his 
military  conduct  becoming  the  subject  of  incjuiry 
liefore  a  civil  tribunal,  and  cannot  avoid  lial)ility  on 
rlie  ground  of  obedience  to  superior  orders  for  any  act 

^  Stephen,  Hist.  Criminal  Laif  of  Emjhind,  i.  pp.  20"),  20G.  Com- 
pare laii<,'ua^'e  of  AVilles,  J.,  in  A'/;//J)/  v.  Hell,  4  R  &  F.  763. 

-  As  also  Ly  the  ri,L,'lit  of  the  Altorney-tJeneral  as  representiiif; 
the  Crown  to  enter  a  nolle  promini.  See  Stephen,  llidorij  of  Criminal 
Lav,  i.  p.  496,  and  AvelihoM,  J'liailing  in  Criminal  Caars  (ITtli  ed.), 
]i.  105. 
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Part  II. 


Solilicr's 
position  as 
nieiiiber  of 
army. 


wliicli  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  must  have  known  to 
be  a  crime.  ^ 

A  soldier  s  2)osition  as  a  member  of  the  army. — 
A  citizen  on  entering  the  army  becomes  lialjle  to 
special  duties  as  being  "  a  person  subject  to  military 
law."  Hence  ricts  which  if  done  by  a  civilian  would 
be  either  no  oficnce  at  all  or  only  slight  misdemeanours, 
e.g.  an  insult  or  a  blow  ofiered  to  an  officer,  may 
when  done  by  a  soldier  become  serious  crimes  and 
expose  the  person  guilty  of  them  to  grave  punisli- 
ment.  A  soldier's  ofi'ences  moreover  can  be  tried  and 
punished  by  a  Court-martial.  He  therefore  in  his 
military  character  of  a  soldier  occupies  a  position 
totally  different  from  that  of  a  civilian ;  he  has  not 
the  same  freedom,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
a  citizen  is  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  imposed  by 
military  law  :  but  though  this  is  so,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  even  as  regards  a  soldier's  own  position 
as  a  military  man,  the  rule  of  the  ordinary  law  is,  at 
any  rate  in  time  of  peace,  excluded  from  the  army. 

The  general  principle  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
Courts  of  Law  liave  jurisdiction  to  determine  who  arc 
the  persons  subject  to  military  law,  and  whether  ;i 
given  proceeding  alleged  to  depend  upon  military 
law  is  really  justified  by  the  rules  of  law  which 
govern  the  army. 

1  Huron  V.  Dotnuin,  2  Ex.  I'w,  is  sonu'tinies  cited  a8  showing 
tliat  obedience  to  llie  orders  cf  the  Crown  is  a  legal  justilicntio'i  to  an 
olHcer  for  conmiittiiig  a  breach  of  law,  but  the  decision  in  tluit  case 
does  not,  in  any  wa,y,  support  the  doctrine  erroneously  grounded  upon 
it.  What  the  judgment  in  Buron  v.  Dnimnn  shows  is  that  an  act 
done  by  an  Kuglish  military  or  naval  oflicer  in  a  foreign  country  to  a 
foreiguer  iu  discharge  of  orders  received  from  the  Crown  may  be  an 
act  of  war,  but  does  not  constitute  any  breach  of  law  for  which  an 
action  can  be  brought  against  the  otllier  in  an  English  Court.  Com- 
pare Fcatlier  v.  The  Queen,  0  B.  iS:  S.  ibl,  295,  per  Curiam. 
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Hence  flow  the  following  (among  other)  conse- 
quences. 

The  civil  Courts  determine^  whether  a  given 
person  is  or  is  not  "  a  person  subject  to  military  law."  - 

Enlistment,  which  constitutes  the  contract  ^  by 
which  a  person  becomes  subject  to  military  law,  is 
a  civil  proceeding,  and  a  civil  Court  may  have  to 
inquire  whether  a  man  has  been  duly  enlisted,  or 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  his  discharge."* 

If  a  Court-martial  exceeds  its  jurisdiction,  or  an 
officer,  whether  acting  as  a  member  of  a  Court-martial 
or  not,  does  any  act  not  authorised  by  law,  the  action 
of  the  Court,  or  of  the  officer,  is  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Courts.  "  The  proceedings  by  which 
"  the  courts  of  law  supervise  the  acts  of  courts- 
"  martial  and  of  officers  may  be  criminal  or  civil. 
"  Criminal  proceedings  take  the  form  of  an  indict- 
"  mcnt  for  assault,  false  imprisonment,  manslaughter, 
"  or  even  murder.  Civil  proceedings  may  either 
"  be  preventive,  i.e.,  to  restrain  the  commission 
"  or  continuance  of  an  injury;  or  remedial,  i.e.,  to 


Chapter 
IX. 


1  Soe  Wdje  Toiw's  Cate,  27  St.  Tr.  (ill;  Jhnirjhi^'s  Case,  3  Q.  B. 
825  ;  Fnjy.  Uijle,  cited  Munuul  of  MiUUmj  Lan-  (2tl  ed.),  pp.  188-1S)0. 

-   Sw  Army  xVct,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58),  ss.  175-184. 

•'  "  Tliu  I'ulistiiK'iit  of  till'  solilii'r  is  a  species  of  Cdiitnict  between 
"  the  .sovereign  and  tlie  sohlier,  and  nnder  tlie  ordinary  prinrijiles  of  law 
"  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Tlie  result 
"  is  tliat  tlie  conditions  laiil  down  in  the  Act  umler  wliich  a  man  wa.s 
"  enlisted  cannot  be  varied  without  his  consent." — M<t)in((l  of  Mllitnnj 
Law  (2d  eil.),  pp.  2()0.  2(!1. 

■i  See  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58),  s.  OG,  for  special 
]irovisions  as  to  tlie  delivering  to  u  master  of  an  apprentice  who,  Ijeing 
under  twenty-one,  has  ''iilisted  as  a  sohlier.  Under  the  present  law  at 
any  rate  it  can  very  rarely  happen  that  a  Court  should  lie  called  upon 
to  consider  whether  a  person  is  improperly  detained  in  military  custody 
as  a  soldier.  See  Army  Act,  1881,  s.  1,  and  s.  100,  sub-ss.  2,  3. 
The  Courts  u.sed  to  interfere,  when  soldiers  were  imiiressed,  in  cases  of 
imjiroper  impressment.     See  Clode,  Military  Forces,  ii.  pp.  8  and  587. 
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Part  II.  "  affoi'daremcdy  for  injury  actually  .suffered.  Broadly 
"  speaking,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law 
"  is  exercised  as  against  the  tribunal  of  a  court- 
"  martial  by  writs  of  prohibition  or  certiorari ;  and  as 
"  against  individual  officers  by  actions  for  damages. 
"  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  also  may  be  directed  to 
"  any  officer,  governor  of  a  prison,  or  other,  who  has 
"  in  liis  custody  any  person  alleged  to  Ijc  improperly 
"  detained  under  colour  of  militarv  law."  ^ 

Lastly,  the  whole  existence  and  discipline  of  the 
standing  army,  at  any  rate  in  time  of  peace,  depends 
upon  the  passing  of  an  annual  Mutiny  Act.  If  a 
Mutiny  Act  were  not  in  force,  a  soldier  would  not 
l)e  bound  by  military  law.  Desertion  would  be  at 
most  only  a  breach  of  contract,  and  striking  an  officer 
would  be  no  more  than  an  assault. 
Militia.  As  to  tlic  MUitlar — Thc  militia  is  the  constitutional 

force  existino'  under  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  defence 
of  the  countr}/,  and  the  older  ]\Iilitia  Acts,  especially 
14  Car.  11.  c.  o,  show  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Parliament  meant  to  rely  for  the  defence  of 
England  upon  this  national  army  raised  from  the 
counties  and  placed  under  the  guidance  of  country 
gentlemen.  The  militia  may  still  be  raised  by  ballot, 
and  is  in  theory  a  local  force  levied  by  conscription. 
But  the  power  of  raising  by  ballot  has  been  for  a 
(■onsideral)le  time  suspended,'^  and  the  militia,  like  the 
regular  army,  is  in  fact  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
listment. 

1  Manual  of  Military  Law,  pp.  177,  178.  It  .sliouki,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  Courts  of  Law  \\'\\\  not,  in  general  at  any  rate,  deal  with 
rights  dependent  on  niilitarv  .'status  and  military  regulations. 

-  See  Militia  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  49. 

■'  See  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  4C. 
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The    militia   is   from    its    nature    a  liody  hardly  Chapter 

capahle  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing    ■_ 

Parliamentary  government.  ]3ut  even  with  regard 
to  the  militia,  care  has  been  taken  by  the  legislature 
to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  rule  of 
law.  The  members  of  the  lo(;al  army  are  (speaking 
in  general  terms)  subject  to  military  law  only 
when  in  training  or  when  the  force  is  embodied. 
Embodiment  indeed  converts  the  militia  for  the  tinu; 
being  into  a  regular  army,  though  an  army  which 
cannot  be  required  to  serve  a})road.  But  the  em- 
bodiment can  lawfully  take  })lace  only  in  "  case  of 
imminent  national  dano'cr  or  of  <]jreat  emergency." 
If  Parliament  is  sitting,  the  occasion  for  embodying 
the  militia  must  be  communicated  to  Parliament 
before  the  proclamation  for  embodying  it  is  issued. 
If  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  a  proclamation  must  be 
issued  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  within  ten  days 
after  the  Crown  has  ordered  the  militia  to  be  em- 
bodied.^ Add  to  this,  that  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  among  the  members  of  the  militia  when 
it  is  embodied  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the 
annual  Mutiny  Act."^ 

1  Mililia  Act,  1882  (45  &  4(5  Vict.  c.  49),  s.  18. 

-  There  exists  an  instructive  analogy  lietween  the  position  ol" 
persons  subject  to  military  law,  and  the  position  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church. 

A  clergyman  of  the  National  Church,  like  a  soldier  of  the 
National  Army,  is  subject  to  duties  and  to  Courts  to  which  other 
Englishmen  are  not  subject.  He  is  bound  by  restrictions,  as  he  enjoys 
privileges  peculiar  to  his  class,  liut  the  cleigy  aie  no  niort'  than 
soldiers  exempt  from  the  law  of  the  land.  Any  deed  which  would  be 
a  crime  or  a  wrong  when  done  by  a  layman,  is  a  crime  or  a  wrong 
when  done  by  a  clergyman,  and  is  in  either  case  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

Moreover,  as  the  Conmion  Law  Courts  determine  the  legal  limits 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts-martial,  so  the  same  Courts  in  reality 
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Part  11.    tleterniiiie  (subject  of  course  to  Acts  ot"  Piirlitimeut)  Wimi.  iire  tlie  limits 
to  llie  jurisilictiou  of  cccli'siastical  Courts. 

'i"iu'  oii};iiiiil  (lifliculty,  again,  of  putting  the  clergy  on  the  .same 
footing  as  luynien,  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  all  matters  regarding  the  army. 
Each  of  tlie.sc  (lillicultie.s  was  met  at  an  earlier  date  and  has  been 
overcome  with  more  completeness  in  England  than  in  some  other 
countries.  We  may  plausibly  conjecture  that  this  trium])h  of  law 
was  due  to  the  acknowledged  sujiremacy  of  the  King  in  Parliament, 
which  itself  was  due  to  tin;  mode  in  which  the  King,  acting  together 
with  the  two  Houses,  manifestly  represented  the  nation,  and  therefore 
was  able  to  wield  the  whole  moral  authority  of  the  state. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    IlKVENUE  ' 


As  in  treating  of  the  army  my  aim  was  simply  to   chapter 
point  out  what  were  the  principles  determining  the       ^i 
relation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  to  the  law  'fuvenue. 
of  the  land,  so  in  treating  of  the  revenue  my  aim  is 
not  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  matters  connected 
with  the  raising,  the  collection,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  national  income,  but  simply  to  show  that  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  and  all 
things  appertiiining  thereto,  arc  governed  1)y  strict 
rules  of  huv.     Attention  should  be  fixed  upon  three 
points, —  the    source    of    the    public   revenue  —  the 
authority  for  expending  the  public  revenue — and  the 
securities  provided  by  law  for  the  due  appropriation 
of  the  public  revenue,  that  is,  for  its  being  expended 
in  the  exact  manner  which  the  law  directs. 

Source  of  Public  Revenue. — It  is  laid  down  by  Somce. 
Blackstone  and  other  authorities  that   the   revenue 
consists  of  the  hereditary  or  "ordinary"  revenue  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  "  extraordinary  "  revenue  depending 
upon  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament.     Historically  this 

^  Stephen,  Commentaries,  ii.  pp.  530-583  ;  Hearn,  Government  of 
England  (2J  ed.),  c.  13,  pp.  351-388  ;  May,  Parliamentary  Practice, 
(8th  ed.),  chap.  xxi.  ;  .see  Excheciuur  and  Audit  Act,  18CG,  29  &  30 
Vict.  c.  39,  and  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  2. 
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Part  II.  distinction  is  of  interest.  lUit  for  our  ])ui'[)os(' 
we  need  liardly  trouble  ourselves  at  all  with  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  arising  from  Crown 
lands,  droits  of  admiralty,  and  the  like.  It  foi-ms  an 
insigniH(  ant  portion  of  the  national  resources,  amount- 
ing to  not  much  more  than  £500,000  a  year.  It 
does  not  moreover  at  the  present  moment  belong 
specially  to  the  Crown,  for  it  was  commuted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present  (Jueen  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
for  a  fixed  "  civil  list,"  or  sum  payable  yearly  for  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  whole 
then  of  the  hereditary  revenue  is  now  paid  into 
the  national  exchequer  and  forms  part  of  the  income 
of  the  nation.  AVo  may  therefore,  jiutting  the  hered- 
itary revenue  out  of  our  minds,  direct  our  whole 
attention  to  what  is  oddly  enough  called  the  "extra- 
ordinary," but  is  in  reality  the  ordinary  or  Parlia- 
mentary revenue  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  of  the  national  revenue  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  somewhere  about  £89,000,000  ' 
annually.  It  is  (if  we  put  out  of  sight  the  small 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown)  ^  raised  wholly  by 
taxes  imposed  l)y  law.  The  national  revenue  there- 
fore depends  wholly  upon  law,  and  upon  statute-law ; 
it  is  the  creation  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 


1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  Budget  speech,  as  reported 
in  the  Times  of  27th  March  1888,  gave  the  total  revenue  for  the  year 
at  £89,287,000. 

-  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  beer  duties  are  still  a  portion  of  tlu' 
hereditary  revenues  of  tlie  Crown,  and  that,  though  they  are  not  now 
levied,  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  them  would  revive,  if  at  any  time  the 
right  to  the  hereditary  revenues  were  not  surrendered.  See  Dowell, 
Hidonj  of  Taxation,  iv.  p.  1.32  ;  12  Car.  II.  c.  24  ;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1 
Will.  iv.  c.  51  ;  and  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  7. 
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AVliilc   no    one   can   nowadays   fancy  that   taxes   Chapter 

can  he  raised  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of    L. 

Parliament,  there  prevails,  it  may  he  suspected,  with 
many  of  us  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
the  exact  relation  hetween  the  raising  of  the  revenue 
and  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  People  often  talk  as 
though,  if  I'arliament  did  not  meet,  no  taxes  would 
he  legally  payable,  and  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
were  therefore  secured  by  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
national  exchequer.  This  idea  is  encouraged  by  the 
study  of  periods,  such  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  during 
which  the  Crown  ccndd  not  legally  obtain  necessary 
supplies  without  the  constant  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment. Jjut  the  notion  that  at  the  present  day  no 
money  could  legally  be  levied  if  Parliament  ceased  to 
meet  is  unfounded.  ^Millions  of  money  would  come 
into  the  Exchequer  even  though  Parliament  did  not 
sit  at  all.  For  though  all  taxation  depends  upon  Act 
of  Parliament,  it  is  far  from  beino;  the  case  that  all 
taxation  now  depends  upon  annual  or  temporary 
Acts. 

Taxes  are  made  payable  in  two  different  ways,  i.e. 
either  by  permanent  or  by  yearly  Acts. 

Taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  amount  to  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  yearly  revenue  are  imposed  by 
permanent  Acts ;  such  taxes  are  the  land  tax,^  the 
excise,"  the  stamp  duties,^  and  the  like.  These  taxes 
would  continue  to  be  payal)]e  even  though  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  convened  for  }'ears.  A\  e  should 
all,  to  take  an  example  which  comes  home  to  every 


1  38  George  III.  c.  5. 
-  See  Stephen,  L'ommcniarws,  ii.  jip.  5G6-5fiO. 
•^  Stamp  Act,  1870,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  !)7. 
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Autliority 
for  L'Xiii'iid 
iturt'. 


one,  1)0  legally  c())iv|)olIal)lo  to  buy  the  .stumps  for  oui' 
letters  civon  tlion,i;ii  I'aHiamciit  did  not  meet  again  till 
(say)  A.I).  1900. 

Other  taxes,  and  notahly  the  income  tax,  the  pro- 
cceds  of  wiiich  make  up  the  remaining  tifth  of  the 
national  income,  are  im[)oscj(l  by  yearly  Acts.  If  Ijy 
any  chance  Parliament  .should  not  be  convened  for  a 
year,  no  one  wouM  be  under  any  legal  obligation  to 
pay  income  tax.^ 

This  distinction  between  revenue  de])endiiig  upon 
l)ermanent  Acts  and  revenue  depending  u])on  tempo- 
rary Acts  is  worth  attention,  but  the  main  [)()iiit  of 
course  to  be  l)orne  in  mind  i.s  that  all  taxes  are 
imposed  by  statute,  and  that  no  one  can  be  forced 
to  pay  a  single  shilling  by  way  of  taxation  which 
c.'innot  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges 
to  be  due  from  him  under  Act  of  Pai-liament. 

Authority  for  expending  revenue. — At  one  time, 
revenue  once  raised  by  taxation  was  in  truth  and  in 
reality  a  grant  or  gift  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  the  Crown.  Such  grants  as  were  made  to  Charles 
the  First  or  James  the  First  were  moneys  truly  given 
to  the  King.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  nioi-al  duty, 
bound,  out  of  the  grants  made  to  him,  a.s  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  gifts  made  to  the  King  by  Parliament 
were  never  intended  to  be  "  money  to  put  into  his 
own  pocket,"  -  as  the  expression  goes.  Still  it  was  in 
truth  money  of  which  the  King  or  his  ^linisters 
could    and    did   regulate   the  distribution.       One  of 

1  The  income  tax  aiul  the  tea  duties  are  imposed  by  annual  Acts. 
The  receipts  of  these  taxes  for  tlie  year  1887-88  amounted,  in  mund 
numbers,  to  ;il)out  £18,000,000. 

2  g^jc  tiiy  Preamble,  1  Anne,  c.  1. 
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the   singularities  which  murk  the  English  coiistitu-    Chapter 

lion  is  the  survival  of  medituval  notions,  which  more    L_ 

or  less  identified  the  Kind's  pro[)erty  with  the  national 
revenue,  after  the  passiuL,^  away  of  the  state;  of  society 
to  whicli  sueii  ideas  naturally  helonijed  ;  in  the  time 
of  (leorge  the  Third  many  puhlic  expenses,  as  for 
example  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  were  charged 
upon  the  civil  list,  and  thus  were  mixed  up  with 
the  King's  ])rivate  expenditure.  At  the  present 
(lay,  however,  the  whole  puhlic  revenue  is  treated 
not  as  the  King's  [)roperty  l)Ut  as  public  income  ;  and 
as  to  this  two  nuitters  deserve  sjiecial  observation. 

First.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  nation  is  paid 
into  the  liank  of  i^^ngland '  to  the  "account  (d"  ller 
Majesty's  Exche(|uer,"  -  maiidy  through  the  Inland 
Itevenue  Officte. '  That  ottic(!  is  a  mere  i)lace  for  the 
receipt  of  taxes ;  it  is  a  huge  money-box  into  which 
day  by  day  moneys  paid  as  taxes  are  dropped,  and 
whence  such  moneys  are  taken  daily  to  the  Bank. 
What,  I  am  tolil,  t;dves  place  is  this.  Each  day 
large  amounts  are  received  at  the  Inland  llevcnue 
Ottice  ;  two  gentlemen  come  there  each  afternoon  in  a 
cab  from  the  Bank;  they  go  through  the  accounts  for 
the  day  with  the  proper  officials ;  they  do  not  leave 
till  every  item  is  made  perfectly  clear  ;  they  then  take 

^  Or  into  tlio  Bank  of  Iruland.  See  Exclieijuer  and  Audit  De- 
partments Aet,  ISOr;  (29  &  :W  Vict.  c.  3!)),  s.  10. 

-  Ibid,  and  Control  (Oid  Audit  of  Puhlic  J!rciipt.-i  (Did  Expenditure, 
Y]K  7,  8.  But  a  syi^tem  of  apijropriations  in  aid  lias  been  intrmluced 
during  the  last  two  years  under  whieli  eertain  moneys  wliieli  befon- 
were  tre.ated  as  extra  reeeii)ts,  and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  are  not 
])aid  into  the  exche(iuer,  but  are  applied  by  the  de]iartmeiit  where 
tliey  are  received  in  reduction  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament. 

■'  :£55,91G,974  were  collected  in  the  year  1887-88  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  establishment. 
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Part  II.  all  the  money  received,  and  drive  oft'  with  it  and  pay 
it  into  the  Bank  of  Enoland. 

Secondly.  Not  a  penny  of  revenue  can  l)e  legally 
expended  except  under  the  authority  of  some  Act  of 
Parliament. 

This  authority  may  he  given  by  a  permanent  Act, 
as  for  example  by  the  Civil  List  Act,  1  &  2  Vict.  c. 
2,  or  by  the  Narional  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act, 
1887  ;  or  it  may  be  given  by  the  Appropriation  Act, 
that  is,  the  annual  Act  by  which  Parliament  "  a])- 
propriates"  or  fixes  the  sums  payable  to  objects  (the 
chief  of  which  is  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy) 
which  are  not  provided  for,  as  is  the  payment  of  the 
National  Debt,  by  permanent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  whole  thing,  to  express  it  in  general  terms, 
stands  thus. 

There  is  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  a  national 
income  raised  by  different  taxes  amounting  to  a1)out 
£89,000,000  per  annum.  This  .£89,000,000  con- 
stitutes the  revenue  or  "consolidated  fund." 

Every  penny  of  it  is,  unless  the  laAv  is  broken, 
paid  away  in  accordance  with  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  authority  to  make  payments  from  it  is  given  in 
many  cases  l)y  permanent  Acts  ;  thus  the  whole  of  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt  is  payable  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  under  the  National  Debt  and  Local 
Loans  Act,  1887.  The  order  or  authority  to  make 
payments  out  of  it  is  in  other  cases  given  by  a  }'earl}' 
Act,  namely,  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  determines 
the  mode  in  which  the  supplies  granted  by  Parliament 
(and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  permanent  Acts) 
are  to  be  spent.  In  either  case,  and  this  is  the  point 
to  bear  in  mind,  payments  made  out  of  the  national 
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revenue  are  made  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
law,  namely  '  nder  the  directions  of  some  special  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  details  of  the  method  according  to  which 
sui^plies  are  annually  voted  and  appropriated  by 
Parliament  arc  amply  treated  of  in  works  which  deal 
with  Parliamentary  prr-itice.^  The  matter  which 
requires  our  attention  is  the  fact  that  each  item 
of  expenditure  (such  for  example  as  the  wages  paid 
to  the  army  and  navy)  which  is  not  directed  and 
authorised  by  some  permanent  Act  is  ultimately 
authorised  by  tlie  Appropriation  Act  for  the  year, 
or  by  special  Acts  which  for  convenience  are  passed 
prior  to  tlie  Appropriation  Act  and  are  enumerated 
therein.  Tlie  expenditure  therefore,  no  less  than  the 
raising  of  taxation,  depends  wholly  and  solely  upon 
Parliamentary  enactment. 

Security  for  the  proper  appropriation  of  tlie 
revenue. — What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real  security 
that  moneys  paid  by  the  taxpayers  are  expended  by 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
Parliament  ? 

The  answer  is  that  this  security  is  provided  l)y  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  control  and  audit.  Under  this 
system  not  a  penny  of  public  money  can  be  obtained 
by  the  Government  without  the  authority  or  sanction 
of  persons  ((|uite  independent,  be  it  remarked,  of  the 
Cal)inet)  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  money  is  paid 
out  of  the  Exchequer  except  under  legal  authority.  To 
the  same  officials  ultimately  comes  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  money  thus  paid  out  is  actually 
expended,  and  they  are  l)ound  to  report  to  Parliament 
^  See  especially  May,  Parlmmeniar]i  Pnaticf,  chap.  xxi. 
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Part  II.  upon  any  expenditure  wliieli  is  or  may  appear  to  be 
~~        not  authorised  by  law. 

The  centre  of  this  system  of  Parliamentary  control 
is  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General.^ 

He  is  a  high  official,  absolutely  independent  of  the 
Cabinet ;  he  can  take  no  part  in  politics,  for  he  cannot 
be  either  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a 
peer  of  Parliament.  He  in  common  with  his  sub- 
ordinate —  the  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General — is  appointed  by  a  j^atent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  holds  his  office  during  good  l^ehaviour,  and  can 
be  removed  only  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.'  He  is  head  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department.  He  thus  combines  in  his  own  person 
two  characters  which  formerly  belonged  to  diftor- 
ent  officials.  He  is  controller  of  the  issue  of  public 
money ;  he  is  auditor  of  public  accounts.  He  is 
called  upon,  therefore,  to  perform  two  different  func- 
tions, which  the  reader  ought,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
keep  carefully  distinct  from  each  otlier. 

In  exercise  of  his  duty  of  control  the  Comptroller 
General  is  bound,  with  the  aid  of  the  officials  under 
him,  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  national  revenue, 
whicli,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  lodged  in  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  account  of  the  Exchequer,  is  paid 
out  under  legal  authority,  that  is,  under  the  provisions 
of  some  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  enabled  to  do  this 
because,  whenever  the  Treasur}'  (through  which  office 
alone  the  public  moneys  are  drawn  out  from  the  Bank) 

^  Gontrol  nwl  Audit  of  Piihlic  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1885. 
-  The  Exchociuer  and  Audit  Departments  Act,    18G6   (2!)  &  30 
Vict.  c.  39),  sec.  3. 
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needs  to  draw  out  money  for  the  public  service,  the    Chapter 
Treasury  must  make  a  requisition  to  the  Comptroller    — L_ 
General    authorising  the    payment   from   the    public 
moneys  at  the  Bank  of  the  definite  sum  required.^ 

The  payments  made  by  the  Treasury  are,  as 
already  pointed  out,  made  either  under  some  per- 
manent Act,  for  what  are  technically  called  "  consoli- 
dated fund  services,"  as,  for  example,  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  or  under  the  yearly 
Appropriation  Act,  for  what  are  technically  called. 
"  supply  services,"  as,  for  example,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  or  the  navy. 

In  either  case  the  Comptroller  General  must, 
before  granting  the  necessary  credit,  satisfy  himself 
that  he  is  authorised  in  doing  so  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  under  which  it  is  demanded.  He  must  also 
satisfy  himself  that  every  legal  formality,  necessary 
for  obtaining  public  money  from  the  Bank,  has  been 
duly  complied  with.  Unless,  and  until,  he  is  satisfied 
he  ought  not  to  grant,  and  will  not  grant,  a  credit  for 
the  amount  required  ;  and  until  this  credit  is  obtained, 
the  money  reipiired  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the 
Bank. 

The  obtaining  from  the  C\>mptroller  General  of  a 
grant  of  credit  may  appear  to  many  readers  a  mere 
formality,  and  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  in  most 
cases  o'iven  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  however  a 
formality  which  gives  an  opjHjrtunity  to  an  oflicial, 
who  has  no  interest  in  deviatino;  from  the  law,  for 
preventing  the  least  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  the  drawing  out  of  public  money. 

^  See  Control  and  Audit  of  Public  Reccijjts  and  Exjienditure,  1885, 
pp.  C1-G4,  and  Forms  No.  8  to  No.  12. 
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Part  II.  The  Comjitroller's  power  of  putting  a  check  on 
government  expenditure  has,  oddly  enough,  been 
pushed  to  its  extreme  length  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  1811  Enghind  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  war  with  France ;  the  King  was  a  lunatic,  a 
Regency  Bill  was  not  yet  passed,  and  a  million  pounds 
were  required  for  the  payment  of  the  navy.  Lord 
Grenville,  the  then  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
office  corresponded  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  of 
the  present  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  refused 
to  draw  the  necessary  order  on  the  Bank,  and  thus 
prevented  the  million,  though  granted  by  Parliament, 
from  being  drawn  out.  The  ground  of  his  lordship's 
refusal  wtis  that  he  had  received  no  authority  under 
the  Great  Seal  or  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  reason  why 
there  was  no  authority  under  the  Privy  Seal  was  that 
the  King  was  incapable  of  affixing  the  Sign  Manual,  and 
that  the  Sign  jManual  not  being  affixed,  the  clerks  of 
the  Privy  Seal  felt,  or  said  they  felt,  that  they  could 
not  consistently  with  their  oaths  allow  the  issue  of 
letters  of  Privy  Seal  upon  which  the  warrant  under 
the  Privy  Seal  was  then  prepared.  All  the  world 
knew  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  money  was 
granted  by  Parliament,  and  tJie  irregularity  in  the 
issue  of  the  warrants  was  purely  technical,  yet  the  law 
officers — members  themselves  of  the  Ministry — ad- 
vised that  Lord  Grenville  and  the  clerks  of  the  Privy 
Seal  were  in  the  right.  This  inconvenient  and,  as  it 
seems  to  modern  readers,  unreasonable  display  of 
legal  scrupulosity  masked,  it  may  be  suspected,  a  good 
deal  of  political  by-play.  If  ]iOrd  Grenville  and  his 
friends  had  not  been  anxious  that  the  Alinistry  should 
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Exchequer  would  perhaps  have  seen  their  way  through    Chapter 

the  technical  difficulties  \v'hich,  as  it  was,  a})peared    ;_ 

insurmountalile,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Grenville  acted  rather  as  a  party  leader  than 
as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  debates  of  1811  ^  prove  to  demonstration  that  a 
Comptroller  General  can  if  he  chooses  put  an  im- 
mediate check  on  any  irregular  dealings  with  jjublic 
moneys. 

In  exercise  of  his  duty  as  Auditor  the  Comptroller 
General  audits  all  the  public  accounts ;  -  he  reports 
annually  ,0  Parliament  upon  the  accounts  of  the  past 
year.  Accounts  of  the  cxpenairure  under  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  are  submitted  by  him  at  the  beginning 
of  every  session  to  the  Public  Accounts  Conmiittec  of 
the  House  of  Commons — a  Committee  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  accounts — showing  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sums  granted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the 
public  expenditure.  This  examination  is  no  mere 
formal  or  perfunctory  supervision ;  a  glance  at  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  shows  that  the  smallest 
expenses  which  bear  the  least  appearance  of  irregu- 
larity, even  if  amounting  only  to  a  pound  or  two,  are 
gone  into  and  discussed  by  the  Committee.  The 
results  of  their  discussions  a"o  published  in  reports 
submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  general  result  of  this  system  of  control  and 
audit  is,  that  in  England  wo  possess  accounts  of  the 
national  expenditure  of  an  accuracy  which  cannot  l)e 

accounts  of  other  countries,  and 


'>y 


public 


1   Cobbett's  rarl  Ihhnh!^,  xviii.  jip.  678,  734,  787. 

-  Ill  auditing  the  accuuuls  liu  iiujiiire.s  into  the  le;,'ality  of  the  jnir- 
jiosos  tor  which  public  uioiiey  lias  lieeu  spent,  and  in  his  report  to 
Piirlianient  calls  attention  to  any  expenditure  of  dmibtful  legality. 
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Part  II.  that  every  penny  of  the  nationiil  income  is  expended 
under  the  authority  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  pro- 
visions of  some  Act  of  Parliament.^ 

JIow,  a  foreign  critic  might  ask,  is  the  authority 
of  tlic  Comptroller  General  compatible  with  the 
orderly  transaction  of  puljlic  business ;  how,  in  short, 
does  it  happen  that  difficulties  like  those  which  arose 
in  1811  are  not  of  constant  recurrence  ? 

The  general  answer  of  course  is,  that  high  English 
officials,  and  especially  officials  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  politics,  have  no  wish  or  temptation  to 
hinder  the  j^rogress  of  public  business  ;  the  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  in  1811,  be  it  noted,  a  peer 
and  a  statesman.  The  more  technical  reply  is,  that 
the  law  provides  two  means  of  overcoming  the  per- 
versity or  factiousness  of  any  Comptroller  wdio  sliould 

1  The  main  fuatures  of  the  system  for  the  control  ami  audit 
of  national  expenditure  have  been  authoritatively  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  gross  revenue  collected  is  paid  into  the  Excliecjuer. 

"  Issues  from  tlie  Exchetpier  can  only  be  made  to  meet  expenditure 
"  whicli  has  Ijeeu  sanctioned  liy  Parliament,  and  to  an  amount  not 
"  exceediiii:;  the  sums  authorised. 

"  The  issues  from  the  Exche([uer  and  the  audit  of  Accounts  are 
"  under  the  control  of  the  Comptniller  and  Auditor  General,  who 
"  is  an  independent  officer  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
"  wlio  can  only  be  reuioved  l)y  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Such  payments  only  can  be  cliarj^'ed  against  the  vote  of  a  year  as 
"  actually  came  in  course  of  payment  within  the  year. 

"  The  C(jrrect  approjjriation  of  each  item  of  Receipt  and  Expendi- 
"  ture  is  insured. 

"  All  unexpended  balances  of  the  grants  of  a  year  are  surrendered 
"  to  the  Exchequer,  as  also  are  all  extra  lieceipts  aiul  the  amount  of 
"  Appropriations-in-Aid  received  in  excess  of  tlie  sum  estimated  to  be 
'■  taken  in  aid  of  the  vote. 

"  The  accounts  of  each  year  are  finally  reviewed  by  the  House  of 
*'  Commons,  through  the  Committee  of  Public  Accoimts,  and  any  excess 
"  of  expenditure  over  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  for  any  service, 
"  must  receive  legislative  sanction." — Control  and  Audit  of  Public 
Eeceipts  and  Exjienditnrc,  1885,  pp.  24,  25. 
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without  due  reason  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  issue  Chapter 
of  public  money.  He  can  be  removed  from  office  on  ^ 
an  address  of  the  two  Houses,  and  he  proljably  might, 
it  has  been  sugo-ested,  be  coerced  into  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  ])y  a  mandamus^  from  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  worth  of  this  suggestion, 
made  by  a  competent  lawyer,  has  never  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  tested.  But  the  possibility 
that  the  executive  might  have  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Courts  in  order  to  get  hold  of  moneys  granted  by 
Parliament,  is  itself  a  curious  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue  is  governed  by 
law,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  may  become  depend- 
ent on  the  decision  of  the  judges  upon  the  meaning 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1  Sue  Bowycr,  ChmmeniarkA  on  Constitutional  Law,  p.  210  ;  Hearn, 
Government  of  England  (2d  ed.),  p.  375. 
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CHAPTEK  XI 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF   MINISTERS 

JMixiSTERiAL  responsibility  means  two  utterly  dif- 
fe:  .;nt  things. 

It  means  in  ordinary  parlance  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  to  Parliament,  or,  the  liability  of 
Ministers  to  lose  their  offices  if  they  cannot  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  is  a  matter  depending  on  the  conventions 
o:^  the  constitution  with  which  law  has  no  direct 
concern. 

It  means,  when  used  in  its  .strict  sense,  the  legal 
responsiljility  of  every  Minister  for  every  act  of  the 
Crown  in  which  he  takes  part. 

This  responsibility,  which  is  a  matter  of  law,  rests 
on  the  following  foundation.  There  is  not  to  l.)e 
found  in  the  law  of  England,  as  there  is  found  in 
most  foreign  constitutions,  an  explicit  statement  that 
the  acts  of  the  monarch  must  always  be  done  through 
a  Minister,  and  that  all  orders  given  by  the  Crown 
must,  when  expressed  in  writing,  as  they  generally 
are,  be  (countersigned  by  a  jMinister.  Practically, 
however,  the  rule  exists. 

In  order  that  an  act  of  the  Crown  may  be  re- 
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cocriiised  as  an  act  of  tlie  CnnMi  or  liavc  any  logal  Chapter 

effect,  it  must  in  general  be  done  through  a  jNlinister L 

or  be  done  under  some  seal,  as,  for  example,  the 
(jlreat  Seal  or  the  Privy  Seal,  which  is  in  the  keeping 
of  a  ]\Iinister.  Thus  the  "  Secretaries  of  State  are 
"  the  channels  which  convey  the  Pioyal  pleasure 
'*  throughout  the  body  politic  l)oth  at  home  and 
"  al)road.  The  countersinnature  of  one  of  them  is 
"  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Royal  sign-manual. 
"  The  patronage  of  the  Crown  both  in  Church  and 
"  State  is  administered  under  this  safeguard.  To 
"  every  ])ublic  document  signed  by  the  Sovereign  the 
'•  signature  of  a  Secretary  of  State  is  appended,  and  the 
"  Minister  must  answei-  for  what  the  Crown  has  done." ' 

Numerous  acts,  again,  can  l)e  commanded  1)y  the 
Crown  only  under  particular  seals,  such  as  the  Signet, 
the  Privy  Seal,  or  the  Great  Seal  ;  and  in  many 
instances  for  the  due  giving  of  a  royal  order,  v.<j.  for 
the  mahino-  of  a  orant,  several  of  these  seals  are 
required.-'  Now,  as  each  of  these  seals  is  in  tin,' 
keeping  of  seixirate  ofticials,  and  can  be  affixed  oidy 
witli  the  sanction  of  the  IMinister  who  keeps  it,  the 
result  is  that  at  least  one  JMinister,  and  often  more, 
must  take  ])art  in  an}^  act  of  the  Crown,  which  has 
any  Ico'al  effect,  c.<i.  the  makiuLi'  of  a  iiTant,  the  oivino- 
ail  order,  or  the  signing  of  a  treat}\ 

The  Minister  or  servant  <jf  the  Crown  who  thus 
takes  part  in  giving  expression  to  the  Poyal  will  is 
legally  res})onsil)le  for  the  act  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned, and   he   cannot  get  rid    of  his    liability  by 

1  Clode,  Militdnj  Forces  nf  the  Crou-n,  ii.  pp.  320,  ;J21,  citiii^^  tlic 
words  of  Sir  James  Graliniii  in  tliu  Milifarji  Onjaiiinntion  L'lport,  1800, 
]).   1  ;  The  EUih,.,5l\o\K  173,  177  ;  lliiroii'v.  Ikiniiiin,2  E\.  167,  189. 

-'  Sue  however  the  Great  Seal  Act,  1884,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  30. 
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Part  11.  pleading  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  royal  orders. 
Now  sup})ose  that  the  act  done  is  illegal,  the  Minister 
concerned  in  it  becomes  at  once  liable  to  criminal  or 
civil  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  \ax\\.  Iji  some 
instances,  it  is  true,  the  only  legal  mode  in  which 
his  offence  could  be  reached  may  be  an  impeachment. 
Jkit  an  im})eaclimcnt  itself  is  a  regular  thougli  unusual 
mode  of  legal  procedure  l)efore  a  recognised  tribunal, 
namely,  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Impeach- 
ments indeed  may,  though  one  took  place  as  late  as 
1805,  be  thought  now  obsolete,  Ijut  the  cause  why 
this  mode  of  enforcing  Ministerial  responsibility  is 
almost  out  of  date  is  partly  that  jNlinisters  are  now 
rarely  in  a  position  where  there  is  even  a  tt'mptation 
to  commit  the  sort  of  (-rimes  for  which  impeachment 
is  an  appropriate  remedy,  and  partly  that  the  result 
aimed  at  l)y  impeachment  could  now  in  many  cases 
be  better  obtained  by  proceedings  befoj-e  an  ordinary 
Court.  The  point  however  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  is  this ;  it  is  now  well  estaljlished  law  that 
the  Crown  can  act  only  through  Ministers  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  prescriljed  forms  which  al)solute]y 
require  the  co-operation  of  some  Minister,  such  as 
a  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
thereby  becomes  not  only  morally  but  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  legality  of  the  act  in  which  he  takes 
part.  Hence,  indirectly  l)ut  surely,  the  action  of 
every  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  in  effect 
of  the  Crown  itself,  is  brought  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Dchind  Parliamentary  re- 
sponsibility lies  legal  liability,  and  the  acts  of 
Ministers  no  less  than  the  acts  of  subordinate 
officials  are  made  subject  to  the  rule  of  law. 
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{T    lias    l)ecii    already    ])ointed    out'    that    in    many    Chapter 

•  •  XII 

(.•ountries,  and  especially  in  France,  servants  of  the     L 

State  are  in  their  official  capacity  to  a  OTeat  extent  '''','"'■  . 
protected  from  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  exenii)ted  ''«''>• 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
subject  to  official  law,  administered  by  official  l)odies. 
This  scheme  of  so-called  administrative  law  is  opposed 
to  all  English  ideas,  and  by  way  of  contrast  admir- 
ably illustrates  the  full  meaning  of  that  rule  of  law 
which  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  our  Constitution. 
A  student  therefore  will  do  well  to  try  and  under- 
stand the  o-eneral  characteristics  of  that  administrative 
law  which  under  one  name  or  another-  prevails  iu 
must  continental  States,  and  this  end  is  most  easily 
attained  by  a  survey  (which  for  our  present  purpose 
must  be  a  cursory  one)  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  the  system  known  to  Frenchmen  as  droit 
administratif. 

The  term  droit  administratif^  is  one  for  which 

1  See  p.  182,  ante. 

-  As  for  instance  in  Germany,  Venvnltnnrjsrecht, 

•'  On  this   topic  see  Aucoc,   Conferences  sur   I'adminut ration   d   h 

droit  administratif  (3d  ed.) ;    Vivien,  Etudes  Adminidratives ;    Eieut', 

Droit  Administratif  {-ith  ed.) 
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Part  II.  Eiii>lisli  Icniil  plirascoloij;}'  supplies  110  [H'opcr  ciplivil- 
leiit.  Tlic  words  "  adiiiiiiistnitivc  law,"  which  are  its 
most  natural  ren(leriu<j;,  arc  unknown  to  Ent^Iish 
judges  and  eounsel,  a»'(l  are  in  tlieniselves  hardly 
intelliL-ihle  without  further  explanation. 

This  aUsenco  from  our  language  of  any  satisfactory 
equivalent  for  the  expression  droit  (i<htiinistratif  is 
significant ;  the  want  of  a  name  arises  at  l)ottom 
from  our  non-recognition  of  the  thing  itself.  In 
England,  and  in  countries  which,  lik(!  the  United 
States,  derive  their  civilisation  from  English  sources, 
the  system  of  administrative  hiw  and  the  veiy  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests  are  in  truth  unknown,  'i'his 
absence  from  the  institutions  of  the  I'uion  of  any- 
thino:  answerino;  to  droit  adiiiiniMratif  arrested  the 
observation  of  Dc  Toc(|ueville  from  the  first  moment 
when  he  beijan  his  investigations  into  the  chara<*ter- 
istics  of  American  democracy.  In  1831  he  writes  to 
an  experienced  French  judge  {matjistrat),  iMonsieur 
I)e  Blosscville,  to  ask  both  for  an  explanation  of  the 
contrast  in  this  matter  between  French  and  American 
institutions,  and  also  for  an  authoritative  explanation 
of  the  general  ideas  {notions  generales)  governing  the 
droit  administratif  of  his  countrv.^     He  fjrounds  his 

1  Dc  T()C(jUL'vi1lu's  liiii,L,'ua;^i!  is  so  rcinaikaljli'  ami  bears  su  closely 
on  our  topic  that  it  descrviis  ([notation  :  "  (Je  niii  m'oiipechi;  lo  j)lu-%  jc 
"  voun  (tvnae,  (h;  navoir  ce  ijui  sc  fait  nar  ns  ib'ffc'rcutti  poiiits  en  A))u'ri<)Hi', 
"  c'cst  (Viijiionr,  u  pen  prh  comid^tement,  ce  mii  cade  en  France,  Vous 
"  save::  (pte,  cher.  noniy,  le  droit  uthni)mtratif  et  k  droit  civil  forrneut 
"  comme  deux  mondes  nepares,  (pd  no  vivent  point  tnnjonrfi  oi  pair,  mai^ 
"  qui  ne  sont  ni  anser.  amis  ni  axm::  cnnemLi  pour  se  lien  connaitre.  .Pai 
"  tnujonrs  vecu  dani^  Van,  ct  sui^  fort  /(jnorant  dc  ce  qui  w;  passe  dans 
"  I'aatre.  En  mime  temps  que  j'ai  sodi  le  besoin  d'acque'rir  les  notions 
"  ge'ne'ralcs  qui  me  manquent  a  cet  ^ijnrd,  j'ai  pense  que  je  nc  pouvais 
"  mieu.i-  /aire  que  de  m'adresser  a  vous." — Dc  Tooqueville,  (Euvres 
Completes,  vii.  p.  6(5. 
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request  for  information  on  his  own  iunormu'o  ahout   chapter 
this    special    Iiraiu;h    of    Frciicli     jurispiiidciicc,    and      ^"' 
(ilcai'l}'   implies   that   this  want  of  kiKiwlednc,   is  not 
uiieommoii  amnne'  l^'reueh  lawyer-. 

When  we  Ivtiow  that  a-  legist  of  De  Tdeciues  ille's 
ahility  fiuiid  it  necessary  to  ask  for  instruction  in  tin; 
"general  ideas"  of  administrative  law.  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  t(»|)ic  is  one  wliicli,  e\'en  in  the  eyes 
of  a  l''rench  lawyer,  hears  an  e.\ce])tional  character, 
and  iieeil  not  wonder  that  l']nglislinien  find  it  diliicult 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  rules  which  are,  admittedly, 
foreign  to  the  spirit  and  ti'aditioiis  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  l-.owe\'er  this  very  contrast  between  adminis- 
trative hiw  as  it  prevails  in  Fiance,  and  tlie  notions 
of  e(]uality  before  the  law  of  the  land  which  are  firmly 
established  in  modern  England,  that  makes  it  worth 
while  to  stud}',  not  of  course  the  details,  but  what 
Be  Tcjcqueville  calls  the  notions  </('ii('i''ilcs  of  i^'rench 
(I)-oif  (i(i)niiil.sfi'(fti/.  Our  aim  shouhl  l)e  t(»  sei/e  the 
general  nature  of  administrative  law  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  wh(jle  s}'stem  of  droit  (uhaims- 
tratif  depends,  to  note  the  salient  characteristics  by 
which  this  system  is  marked,  and,  lastly,  to  make  clear 
to  ou  -selves  how  it  is  tluit  the  existence  of  a  schem(>  of 
administrative  law  makes  the  legal  situation  of  ever}' 
government  official  in  France;  totally  different  from  the 
legal  situation  of  servants  of  the  stati;  in  England, 
and  in  fact  establishes  a  conditi(jn  (d'  things  funda- 
mentally inconsistent  with  what  Englishmen  regard 
as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 

Droit  aduiinistnitif,  or  "  administrative  law,"  has 
been  defined  by  French  authorities  in  general  terms 
as  '•'  the  bodv  of  rules  which  reeiilate  the  relations  of 
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Part  II.  ''  tlic  administration  or  of  the  administrative  authority 
"towards  private  citizens;"'  and  Aiicoc  in  his 
work  on  droit  admiimtratif  describes  his  topic  in 
this  very  General  huicfuaoe  :  -  "  Administrative  hiw 
"  determines  (1)  the  constitution  and  the  rehitions  of 
"  those  organs  of  society  which  fire  charged  with  tJic 
"  care  of  those  social  interests  {intcrcts  coIk'cti/s)\y]n(Ai 
"  are  the  object  of  public  administration,  by  which 
"  term  is  meant  the  ditfcrcnt  representatives  of  society 
"  among  which  tlie  st;ite  is  the  most  important,  and 
"  (2)  the  rehition  of  the  administrative  authorities 
"  towards  the  citizens  of  the  state," 

These  definitions  are  obviously  wanting  in  pre- 
cision, ami  their  vauueness  is  not  without  siunificance. 
As  far,  however,  as  an  Englishman  may  venture  to 
deduce  the  meanino-  of  di'olt  aduiinistratif  from 
foreign  treatises  and  Reports,  it  may  (at  any  rate  for 
our  present  purpose)  be  best  described,  as  that  portion 
of  French  law  wliich  determines,  (i.)  the  position  and 
liabilities  of  all  state  officials,  and  (ii.)  the  civil  rights 
and  liabilities  of  private  individuals  in  their  dealings 
with  officials  as  representatives  of  the  state,  and  (iii.) 
the  procedure  by  which  these  rights  and  lia1)ilities 
arc  enforced. 

The  eft'ect  of  this  description  is  most  easily  made 
^"  itelligible  to  English  students  by  giving  examples  of 


^  "  On  If  (le'finit  oriJiit<nrtmn\t  Vcmcinhh  dcs  rhjlcs  qui  reijimnt  hs 
*'  rapports  de  I'mhnitiistrution  on  da  Vautorite  administrative  arte  Ics 
"  citmjen!<." — Aucoi.',  Droit  Administratif,  i.  s.  G. 

-  ^^ Xous  ]ircJi'nrions  din;  2'<iHr  natrc  jiart :  Lc  droit  adviiiilstrdtif 
"  determine:  !"•  la  amstitution  d  les  rujiports  dcs  or(janes  dc  la  socie'te 
"  chanje's  du  sniv  ties  interifs  colkdifs  qui  font  I'ohjvt  de  Vadministration 
"  jiidilique,  c'est-a-dire  des  dijlhrntes  j'ci'sonnijications  de  la  socie'te,  dont 
"  I'Ktnt  est  la  ji)^(>s'  importmite ;  2"'  hs  rapports  dts  autorite's  adiiiittis- 
"  trativcs  avec  les  citoijens," — Ibid, 
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the  .sort  of  matters  to  whieli  the  rules  of  administrative 
law  ap})ly.  If  a  Minister,  a  Prefect,  a  policeman,  or 
"ny  other  official  commits  acts  in  excess  of  his  legal 
authority  {cxct'S  de  pouvoirs),  as,  for  example,  if  a 
police  officer  in  pursuance  of  orders,  say  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  wrongfull}-  arrests  a  })rivate 
person,  the  rights  of  the  individual  aggrieved  and  the 
mode  in  which  these  rights  are  to  be  determined  is  a 
question  of  administrative  law.  If,  again,  a  contractor 
enters  into  a  contract  with  any  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, e.g.  for  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  government, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  stores  sold  off  by  a  })ublic  office, 
and  a  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  the  contract  lias 
been  duly  performed,  or  as  to  the  damages  due  from 
the  government  to  the  contractor  for  a  breach  of  it, 
the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties  are  to  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  administrative 
law,  and  to  be  enforced  (if  at  all)  b}'  the  methods  of 
procedure  which  that  law  provides.  All  dealings,  in 
short,  in  which  the  rights  of  an  individual  in  re- 
ference to  the  state  or  officials  representing  the  state 
come  in  question,  fall  within  the  scope  of  adminis- 
trative law. 

Any  one  who  considers  with  care  the  nature  of  the 
droit  administratif  oi  Fnince,  or  the  kind  of  topics  to 
which  it  applies,  will  soon  discover  that  it  rests  at 
bottom  on  two  leading  ideas  alien  to  the  conceptions 
of  modern  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  notions  is  that  the  government, 
and  every  servant  of  the  government,  possesses,  as 
representative  of  the  nation,  a  whole  body  of  special 
rights,  privileges,  or  prerogatives  as  against  private 
citizens,  and  that  the  extent  of  these  rights,  privileges. 
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Part  II.  or  prerogatives  is  to  be  determined  on  principles 
different  from  the  considc nations  which  fix  the  legtil 
rights  and  duties  of  one  citizen  towards  another.  An 
individual  in  his  dealings  with  the  state  does  not, 
according  to  French  ideas,  stand  on  anything  like  the 
same  footing  on  which  he  stands  in  dealings  with  his 
neighbour. 

A,  for  example,  being  a  private  person,  enters  into 
a  contract  with  X,  also  a  private  j^erson.  X  breaks 
the  contract.  A  has  a  rio-ht  to  recover  from  A' 
damages  equivalent  to  the  gain  which  A  would  have 
made  if  A"  had  kept  to  his  bargain. 

A  enters  into  an  exactly  similar  contract  with  N, 
an  official  acting  on  behalf  of  some  department  of  the 
government.  N,  or  in  fact  the  department,  breaks 
the  contract.  A  has  a  rio-ht  to  claim  from  the 
government,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  action  against 
A',  damages  equivalent  to  the  gain  which  lie  would 
have  made  if  the  contract  had  been  kept,  but  only 
damages  equivalent  to  the  loss  (if  any)  which  A  ma}' 
have  actually  suffered  by  the  breach  of  contract.^ 
In  other  words,  the  state  when  it  breaks  a  contract 
ought,  according  to  French  ideas,  to  suffer  less  than 
would  a  private  wrong-doer.  In  the  example  here 
given,  wliich  is  merely  one  among  a  hundred,  the 
essential    character   of  droit   administrate f  becomes 


^  "  Un  jiardndier  qui  u' execute  jms  un  nuuxhe  doit  a  I'eiitrcpreneio- 
"  line  inilcmnite  proportionne'e  au  gain  dont  il  Ic  'privc ;  le  Code  civil 
"  Pi'tiddit  (tinsi.  L\(di)iini.-<tr((tion  qui  rompt  un  tel  marche  nc  doit 
"  d'indcmnite  qucn  raison  de  la  pertc  c'prouve'e.  C'cst  la  regie  de  la 
"  jurisprudence  administrative.  A  mains  que  le  droit  ne  sij  oppose,  elh 
"  tioit  ijue  PEtat,  e'esf-a-dire  la  collertioii  de  tons  Ir.'i  citoyens,  it  le  tye.-mr 
"  pid)lic,  c'est-it-dirc  Vensvviblc  de  tons  Ics  cuntribuahles,  doirent  pusiti  f 
"  arant  le  cifoiien  on  le  contribuable  isoUs,  defendant  un  inttfret  individuil." 
— A'iviL'U,  Etudes  Adiiiiiiistriiticcs^  i.  pp.  140-142. 
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apparent — it  is  a  body  of  law  intended  to  preserve    Chapter 
the  privileges  of  the  state.  L 

The  second  of  the  general  ideas  on  which  rests  Stparatiou 
the  system  01  admmistrative  law  is  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  so-called  separation  of  powers 
{separation  des  j)Ouvolrs),  or,  in  other  words,  of  pre- 
venting the  government,  the  legislature,  and  the 
Courts  from  encroaching  upon  one  another's  province. 

The  expression  "  separation  of  powers,"  as  applied 
by  Frenchmen  to  the  relations  of  the  executive 
and  the  Courts,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, may  easily  mislead.  It  means,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  French  statesman  or  lawyer,  something  different 
from  what  we  mean  in  England l)y  the  "independence 
of  the  judges,"  or  th  3  like  expressions.  As  interpreted 
l)y  French  history,  by  French  legislation,  and  by  the 
decisions  of  French  triljunals,  it  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
while  the  ordinary  judges  ought  to  be  irremovable  and 
thus  independent  of  the  executive,  the  government 
iuid  its  officials  ought  (whilst  acting  officially)  to  be 
independent  of  and  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  Courts. ^  It  were  curious  to 
follow  out  the  historical  growth  of  the  whole  theory  as 
to  the  "separation  of  powers."  It  rests  apparently  upon 
Montes(|uieu's  Esprit  <lrs  Lois,  Book  XI.  c.  G,  and  is 
in  some  sort  the  offspring  of  a  double  misconception ; 
Montesquieu  misunderstood  on  this  point  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  English  constitution,  and  his  doc- 
trine was  in  turn,if  not  misunderstood,  exao-o-ci-ated  and 
misapplied  by  the  French  statesmen  of  the  Kevolution, 
whose  judgment  was  biassed,  at  once  by  knowledge  of 

1  See  Aucoe,  Divit  Adiiiinistnitif,  8S.  20,  2-1. 
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tlic  incouvenienccs  which  liad  resulted  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Parliaments  in  matters  of  state,  and  by 
the  characteristic  and  traditional  desire  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  central  government.  The  investigation, 
however,  into  the  varying  fate  of  a  dogma  which  has 
undergone  a  different  development  on  each  side  the 
Atlantic  would  lead  us  too  for  from  our  immediate 
topic.  All  that  "we  need  note  is  the  extraordinary 
influence  exerted  in  France,  and  in  all  countries  which 
have  followed  French  examples,  by  this  part  of 
Montesquieu's  teaching,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
underlies  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  the 
French  Eepublic. 

To  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas  may  be 
traced  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  French 
administrative  law. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  (as  the  reader 
must  already  have  perceived)  that  the  relations  of  the 
government  and  its  officials  towards  private  citizens 
are  regulated  by  a  whole  body  of  special  rules,  which 
are  in  reality  laws,  but  which  differ  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  relation  of  one  private  person  to- 
wards another.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark  that 
the  maxims  of  administrative  law  are  not  reduced 
to  a  code,  but  are  what  we  should  call  in  Enoiand 
"  case  law,"  and  therefore  possess  that  element  of 
expansiveness  which,  whether  it  be  counted  a  merit 
or  a  defect,  is  inherent  in  case  law.  Add  to  this  that 
these  maxims  are  "case  law"  made  not  by  judges, 
but  by  government  officials. 

The  second  of  these  leadino-  characteristics  is  that 
the  ordinary  tribunals  have,  speaking  generall}%  no 
concern    with    any   matter    of    administrative    law. 
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Questions  of  private  right  as  ])etweeii  i)rivate  citizens 
and  all  accusations  of  crime  fall  within  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  tribunals  or  (as  we  should  say)  of  the 
common  law  (.'ourts.  But  tlie  ordinary  judges  are 
incompetent  to  pronoun(;e  judgment  on  any  adminis- 
trative act  {ade  administnitif),  that  is,  on  any  act 
done  by  any  official,  high  or  low,  bond  fide  in  his 
official  character.  Tlu;  judges  cannot  pronounce  upon 
the  legality  of  decrees  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  as  for  example  the  decrees  with  reference  to 
the  "  unauthorised  congregations,"  nor  upon  the  way 
in  wliich  these  decrees  have  been  put  into  execution 
by  the  government ;  ^  tlie  judges  cannot  determine  the 
meaning  and  leoal  eifect,  in  case  it  be  seriouslv  dis- 
puted,  of  official  documents,  as  for  example  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  a  j\Jinister  of  State  to  a  subordinate  or 
by  a  General  to  a  person  under  his  command  ;  -  the 
judges  have,  speaking  generally,  no  jurisdiction  as  to 
questions  arising  on  a  contract  made  between  a  private 
person  and  a  department  of  the  government ;  the 
iudues  have  no  right  to  entertain  an  action  brought 
by  a  private  individual  against  an  ofHcial  for  a  wrong- 
done  in  discharge  of  liis  official  duties  ;  thus  if  A',  a 
cavalry  otHcer,  when  under  orders  rides  from  one  place 
to  another  at  a  review  and  negligently  knocks  down 
.1  a  spectator,  A  cannot  bring  an  action  against  X  in 
the  ordinary  Courts.'' 

The  assertion,  however,  that  where  an  official  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty  injures  a  private  indi- 
vidual, the  person  wronged  cannot  claim  redress  from 
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1  Dalloz,  .lurUpriifh-ncc  General;  188.3,  ii.  ji.  212. 

-  Iliiil.  iii.  ]).  !)4. 

3  Ih{,l.  \  884,  i.  p.  220.      This  ivcalls  tlie  sixtuuiith  .Satire  of  .Tuveiial. 
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the  ordinary  judges,  does  not  mean  or  imply  tliat  a 
person  who  is  thus  aggrieved,  say  who  is  wrongfully 
arrested  Ijy  a  policeman  acting  under  orders,  or  libelled 
in  an  official  notice  issued  by  a  mayor,  is  without  a 
remedy.  The  incompetence  of  the  civil  tril)unals 
means  only  that,  where  any  wrong  has  been  done  in 
the  course  of  an  official  proceeding,  redress  must  be 
sought  from  the  proper  official  authorities,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  the  administrative   tri])unals    {tribiinaux 

l<'oi  :  •  li  ird  salient  feature  of  French  droit 
administratij  is  that  it  is  administered  by  adminis- 
trative 1.''  Lirts,  .-i  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Council  of  tSiate.  i  lieso  so-called  "  Courts  "  have  of 
comparatively  recent  times  acquired  to  a  certain 
extent  a  quasi-judicial  character,  and  have  adopted  a 
quasi-judicial  procedure.^  We  must  take  care  how- 
ever not  to  be  deceived  by  names.  The  administra- 
tive authorities  Avhich  decide  all  disputes  in  regard  to 
matters  of  administrative  law  {content leux  adminis- 
tnitif)  may  be  called  "  tribunals,"  and  may  adopt 
forms  moulded  on  the  procedure  of  a  Court,  but  they 
all  of  them,  from  the  Council  of  the  Prefect  {conseil 
de  prefecture)  up  to  the  Council  of  State,  bear  the 
more  or  less  definite  impress  of  an  official  or  govern- 

'  This  iluui;j;e  in  IIk-  constitution  ami  pidii'ilure  t)t'  iIr'  adminis- 
trative Courts  is  an  act  of  (Id'crcnce  to  the  gra(hial  sjircad  of  i(k'as  liki' 
those  winch  jirevail  in  Enj:Uui(l.  It  is  a  change  Mhicli  is  very  far  from 
universally  ajiproving  itself  to  the  Jmlgment  of  Frenchmen.  There 
has  always  existed  a  school  of  French  publicists  who  have  ohjectetl  to 
referring  administrative  matteis  to  hodies  which  had  anything  what- 
ever of  a  judicial  character  and  who  have  maintained  that  when'  the 
rights  of  the  state  are  concerned  the  administration  as  representing  the 
state  should  be  the  sole  judge  in  its  own  cause.     See  Vivien,  Ktudei^ 
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mental  character  ;  they  are  composed  of  otHcial  per-    Chapter 

YTT 

sons,  and,  as  is  implied  by  the  very  pleas  advanced  in '_ 

defence  of  withdrawing  (juestions  of  administrative 
law  from  the  civil  Courts,  look  upon  the  disputes 
brought  before  them  from  a  governmental  point  of 
view,  and  decide  them  in  a  spirit  different  from  the 
feeling  which  inflaences  the  ordinary  judges.^  Since 
1789  it  has  been  once  and  again  proposeil  that  in 
France,  as  in  England,  rights  afjainst  the  government 
should,  like  rights  against  private  persons,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judges.  But  French  statesmen  of  all 
schools  have  invaria1)ly  rejected  such  projiosals,  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  it  is  only  from  administrative 
tribunals  that  the  interests  of  the  state  will  receive 
due  consideration.  Official  Courts  are,  in  short,  sup- 
ported because  they  have  an  official  bias. 

The  separation  between  j  udicial  and  a< '  luinistrative 
powers,  combined  with  the  coexistence  of  "ordinary" 
Courts  and  "  administrative  "  Courts,  results  of  neces- 
sity in  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  A  policeman  acting 
under  the  orders  of  his  superiors  breaks  into  a  monas- 
tery, seizes  the  property  of  the  inmates,  and  expels 
them  from  the  house — lie  is  thereupon  charged  Ij}'  the 
parties  aggrieved  with  ofiences  which  English  lawyers 
would  call  tresj)ass  and  assault.  He  pleads  that  lie 
is  acting  under  o-overnment  oi-ders  in  execution  of  the 
decree  which  dissolved  certain  religious  societies.  The 
plaintiffs  bring  him  before  a  civil  Court.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  arises  whether  redress  ought  not  to  have 
been  sought  Ijefore  the  administrative  tril)unals ;  the 
oljjection  is  raised  that  the  civil  Court  has  no  jurisdic- 

'  Aucoc,  Di'mt  Ailiitiindnitif,  ss.  2G9-272  ;  Viviuii,  Etmlr.t  Admin- 
Utraticet!,  i.  p.  140. 
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tioii.  Jlere  we  have  a  "coiiHict."  TJic  natunil  idea 
of  an  I'^iiolisliinaii  is  that  this  conHi(;t  must  be  deter- 
mined l)y  the  oi'dinury  judges  ;  for  tliat  the  judges  of 
the  hiiid  are  the  proper  authorities  to  define  the  limits 
of  tlieir  own  jurisdicti(jn.  This  view,  whi(,'li  is  so 
natural  to  an  Englisli  htwyer,  is  radieally  opjiosed  to 
the  Freneli  conception  of  the  due  "  separation  of 
jiowers,"  since  it  must,  if  systematically  carried  out, 
enal)le  the  Courts  to  encroach  on  the  proA'ince  of  the 
administration ;  it  contradicts  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Eevolution  and  still  recocj- 
nised  as  valid  by  French  law,  tliat  "  administrative 
bodies  must  never  be  troubled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  by  any  act  whatever  of  the  judicial  power; "^ 
nor  can  an  Englishman,  who  recollects  the  cases 
on  general  warrants,  deny  that  the  judges  have 
often  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  wortli  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine  is  open 
to  question,  but,  if  his  theory  be  sound,  it  is  clear 
that  judicial  bodies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
nounce a  final  judgment  upon  the  limits  of  their  own 
authority. 

Hence  arises  the  fourth  and  for  our  purpose  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  administrative  law. 

There  exists  in  France  a  Trihunal  dcs  Conjlits,  or 
Court  for  deciding  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  The  special 
function  of  this  body  is  to  determine  finally  whether 
a  given  case,  say  an  action  against  a  policeman  for  an 
assault,  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
Courts,  or  of  the  administrative  Courts.  On  this 
matter  of  jurisdiction  judges  and  officials  arc  certain 
to  form  difi'erent  ojiinions ;  a  glance  moreover  at  the 

1  See  Aucoc,  Dmit  Administratif,  s,  24. 
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head     Comixitence    mhmnlstratlrc,    in    the    Rccucll   chapter 
Periodique   dc   Jurisprudence    by  Dalloz,  shows  at      ^]^ 
once  the  constant  occurrence  of  cases  which  make  it 
necessary  to  fix  the  limits  wliich  divide  the  spheres 
of  the  judicial  and  of  the  administrative  authorities. 

The  true  nature  therefore  of  administrative  law 
depends  in  France  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
Trlhuiicd  des  Conjlits.  Is  this  "trilnmal"  a  judicial 
body  or  an  ofHcial  l)ody?  An  English  critic  will  be 
slow  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  this  question.  He 
will  remember  how  easily  a  Frenchman  might  misin- 
terpret the  working  of  English  institutions,  and  might, 
for  instance,  suppose  from  the  relation  of  the  CJian- 
cellor  to  the  Alinistry  that  the  Cabinet  could  influence 
the  decision  of  an  action  entered  in  the  Chancery 
J^ivision  of  the  High  Court.  But,  subject  to  the 
hesitation  that  becomes  any  one  who  comments 
uj)on  the  eftect  of  institutions,  which  are  not  those 
of  his  own  country,  an  observer  may  assert  with  some 
confidence  that  the  Tribunal  des  Conjlitsis  at  least  as 
much  of  an  official  as  of  a  judicial  body.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals  is 
in  all  matters  which  concern  officials  determined  by 
persons  who,  if  not  actually  part  of  the  executive,  arc 
swayed  by  official  sympathies,  and  who  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  interest  of  the  state,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment, more  important  than  strict  regard  to  the  legal 
rights  of  individuals. 

That  this  view  is  correct  may  be  inferred  from 
several  considerations.  Till  a  recent  date  the  Council 
of  State,  a  certainly  more  or  less  official  body,  was  the 
final  authority  on  questions  of  jurisdiction.  So  strong 
moreover  Avas  the  bias  of  French  law  in  favour  of  the 
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iidniiiiLsti'iitioii,  that  up  to  1870  all  servants  of  the 
government  possessed  a  khid  of  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
every  English  notion  of  equality  before  the  law. 

l)e  Tocqueville  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
protection  extended  over  French  functionaries  in  the 
following  passage,  which  may  be  considered  class- 
ical : — 

"  In  the  Year  VIII  of  the  French  Republic  a 
"  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  which  the  following 
"  clause  was  introduced  :  'Art.  75.  All  the  agents  of 
"  the  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
"  only  be  prosecuted  for  offences  relating  to  their 
"  several  functions  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
"  sell  d'Etat ;  in  which  case  the  prosecution  takes 
"  place  befoic  the  ordinary  tribunals,'  This  clause 
"  survived  the  'Constitution  de  I'iVn  VIII,'  and  it  is 
"  still  maintained  in  spite  of  the  just  complaints  of 
"  the  nation.  I  have  always  found  the  utmost  diffi- 
"  culty  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  Englishmen  or 
"  Americans.  They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude 
"  tliat  the  Conseil  d'Etat  in  France  was  a  great 
"  tril)unal,  established  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
"  (lorn,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  somewhat 
"  tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.  But 
"  when  I  told  them  that  the  Conseil  d'£tat  was  not 
"  a  judicial  body,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
"  but  an  administrative  council  composed  of  men 
"  dependent  on  the  Crown,  so  that  the  King,  after 
"  having  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  Prefect, 
"  to  commit  an  injustice,  has  the  power  of  command- 
"  ing  another  of  his  servants,  called  a  Councillor  of 
"  State,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  punished; 
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'  wlien  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citij^en  wlio 
"  has  been  injured  l)y  the  order  of  the  sovei-eign  is 
"  obliged  to  solicit  from  the  sovereign  p(>rinissi()n  to 
"  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so  flagrant  an 
"  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood 
"  or  of  ignorance.  It  frequently  happeiieil  before 
"  the  Revolution  that  a  Parliament  issued  a  warrant 
"  against  a  public  offic^er  who  had  committed  an 
"  otfence,  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  sto})ped 
•'  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  which  enforced 
"  compliance  with  its  absolute  and  despotic  will.  It 
"  is  painful  to  perceive  how  much  lower  we  are  sunk 
"  than  our  forefathers,  since  we  allow  things  to  ^^uss 
"  under  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanction  of  the 
'•  law  which  violence  alone  could  impose  u])on  tliem,"' 

Our  author's  subsequent  investigations  make   it  its.subse- 
doubtful  whether  Article   75   of  the  Constitution  of  liSsJol,.. 
the  Year  VIII  (1799)  does  more  than  reproduce  in  a 
stringent  sliape  a  principle  inherited  from  the  ancien 
regime ; '"    it  at  any  rate  represents   the  permanent 

^  De  Tocciuovilli.',  JJemm-ritc>i  in  Ainerint,  i.  (Tmiislatiuii),  ji.  ]()!  ; 
LEuvres  Completts,  i.  pp.  174,  175. 

-  '^  Ce  qni  tippiintit  .  .  .  (jwokI  on  e'tndie  hs  jiitjnrits.-iis  ixJniliiiMrn- 
"  fives,  c'est  Viidcrctntioii  cuntinudln  da  jiouvnir  ((dministndi/  dmis  la 
'*  uphere  judiciaire.  Les  leijistes  odminidmtifs  noun  dismt  sans  cessr, 
'•  que  In  jdim  (jnoid  vice  da  ijonverncinent  inh'rieiir  de  Wnivien  regime  c'laif 
••  que  les  jidjc.-i  adiiiiiiistrdiint.  On  pmirritif  se  plidndre  nvev  (tntidd  de 
'•■  raiso7i  dc  ce  qm-  lis  idlmiiilstvatenvs  jmjenient.  La  scale  diffe'rence  est 
"  que  nuns  (tvons  corriije  Vancien  rc'ijime  sur  le  jmiaicr  point,  ct  I'ltvons 
"  imite  sar  le  second.  J'ava's  ea  jasqu'd  p^'e'sent  la  siniplii'iti'  de  croive 
"  qae  ee  ipie  noas  nppehms  lajastice  udmi)iistmtive  I'tnit  ane  creation  de 
"  Napoleon.  C'est  da.  pur  ancien  ri'sinK'  cdiisorvt'  ;  el  la  2'>'i"''>l'^'  'I"'' 
"  lors  nienie  qa' il  s'ayit  de  ciintrat,  c'(st-n-din'  d'an  enyaijement  fnmiel  et 
"  re'ijulieremcnt  j^ris  entre  uu  'particalier  ct  Vmat,  c'est  a  I' Hint  a  jiujer  la 
"  caaac,  cct  axiome,  inconnu  chcz  la  plapart  des  wttinns  mndcrnes,  e'tait 
"  tena  poar  aussi  sacn( -par  an  intendant  de  Vancien  regime,  (pril  poarrait 
"  I'etre  de  nos  jours  par  lejJersonnatje  qai  rcssemhle  Ic  plas  a  celni-la,  je  vrnx 
"  dire  un  preset." — De  TocquuvillL',  OJavres  Completes,  vi.  pp.  2-l\,  2-22. 
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.soiitiinciit  of  l^'i'ciK'h  i^oN'cniinciits  with  regard  to  the 
protection  due  to  oHjeiids.  This  is  what  gives  to  a 
ri'peah'd  article  ol"  a  rori;'otl('ii  I'oiistitutioii  a  <Mirious 
speculati\'e  iin|»ortance.  It' any  (»ii(!  wants  a  jtroof  of 
the  essential  ditlereiice  betwucii  Froue'i  and  l^iu'lish 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  between  individuals  and  tlu^ 
state,  he  will  tind  it  in  the  fact  that  uu(h'r  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  riiili|)[»e,  which  was  sui)[>osed  to 
he  ;i  <'<>l>y  "i"  the  Eun'lisli  constitution,  every  official 
iu  Fruuce  was  entitled  to  a  kind  of  e.\eni})tiou  from 
oi'dinaiy  lei>'al  pi'oeess  which  never  has  existed  in 
England,  and  which  could  not  he  established  here 
without  ;}  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  the  {"jiiglish 
pco})le. 

Tlu'  one  thing,  hiwever,  which  to  an  Englishman 
is  more  astonishing  than  the  existence  of  Article  75  is 
the  date  and  mode  of  its  abolition.  It  survived  the 
Consuhite,  the  N;i[)oleonie  Empire,  the  Restoration, 
the  Orleans  Monarchy,  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  the 
Seeoud  Empire;  it  was  abolished  on  the  1 9th  Sep- 
tember 1870,  by  a  government  which  had  eonie  into 
power  through  an  insurrection,  and  which  laid  no 
(daim  to  existence  except  the  absolute  necessity  of 
protecting  the  nation  against  invasion,  ft  is  certainly 
strange  that  a  provisional  government  occupied  with 
the  defence  of  Paris  should  have  repealed  a  funchi- 
mcjital  j)rinciple  of  French  law.  It  is  equally  curious 
that  the  repeal  has  been  subsequently  treated  as 
valid.  Of  the  motives  which  led  men  placed  in 
temporary  authority  by  the  accidents  of  a  revolution 
to  carry  through  a  legal  innovation  which,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  alters  the  whole  position  of  French 
officials,   no    foreign    observer    can    form   a   certain 
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opinion.  It  is  ImwcNcr  a  plausil)lc  conjecturt'  that 
llic  repeal  of  Article  Zf)  was  liLi'htl}'  enacted  and 
easily  twleiatcd,  heeaiist;  it  eHecled  a  change  more 
important  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  did 
not  after  all  u'iMN'ely  touch  tln^  ])osition  of  I'Vendi 
iunctionaries  or  the  course  of  i-'rencli  administration.' 

\W'  can  now  understand  the  way  in  which  tlie 
existence  of  a  droit  niluiiinsfrdflj'  atlc'cts  the  whole 
legal  posit  ion  of  i^'reucli  pulilic  servants,  and  renders 
it  (jnitc  ditferent  from  that  (»f  Knglish  otHcials. 

l*ers:)ns  in  the  em]iloymeiit  of  tlie  government, 
Avho  form,  he  it  ol)ser\'ed,  a  nuich  larger  and  more 
im|iortant  part  of  the  community  than  do  the  whole 
hody  of  the  servants  of  the  English  Crown,  occupy 
in  France  a  position  in  some  respects  reseml»ling  that 
of  soldiers  in  Eiioland.  For  the  breach  of  oHicial 
disei])linc  they  are,  we  may  safely  assume,  readily 
]»unishal)le  in  one  form  or  another.  But  if  like 
English  soldiers  they  ai'e  suhject  to  official  discijiline, 
they  hav(!  what  even  soldiers  in  Englanil  do  not 
possess,  a  very  lai'ge  amount  of  protccticm  against 
legal  proceedings  for  wrongs  done  to  private  citizens. 
The  party  wronged  by  an  official  nnist  certainly  seek 
relief,  not  from  the  judges  of  the  land,  but  from  some 
official  Court.  Before  su<di  a  l)ody  the  (question  which 
will  be  mainly  considered  is  likely  to  be,  not  wdiether 
tile  complainant  has  been   injured,  but  Avhetlier  the 

^  Fdi'  .some  confirination  of  tliis  vit'w  sue  Aucoc,  Ihoit  Admin istnttif, 
ss.  41i)-426. 

Tlie  iuhuis.sioii,  liowuvur,  involved  in  the  repeal  of  AiliclL-  75  of 
the  ^'eiieial  principle  that  officials  are  at  any  rate  2"'^»J'«  fdcie  liable 
for  ille<,'al  acts,  in  the  same  way  as  private  persons,  marks,  it  is  saiJ 
hy  competent  authorities,  an  important  change  in  the  public  opinion  of 
France,  and  is  one  among  other  .signs  of  a  tendency  to  look  with 
jealousy  on  tlie  power  of  the  state. 
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Part  II.  ck'feiidaiit,  say  a  policeman,  lias  acted  in  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  in  hoad  Jkle  o])edience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  superiors.  If  the  defendant  has  so 
acted  he  will,  we  may  almost  certahdy  assume,  be 
sure  of  ac(]uittal,  even  though  his  (-onduct  may  have 
involved  a  technical  breach  of  hiw.  On  this  assump- 
tion, and  on  this  assumption  alone,  we  can  under- 
stand the  constant  and  successful  elf'orts  of  the 
French  acbninistration  to  withdraw  from  the  coon  is- 
ance  of  the  civil  Courts  the  long  list  of  actions 
brought  against  officials  by  members  of  the  "un- 
authorised conoreo-ations"  which  were  (bssolved  under 
the  celebrated  decrees  of  29th  March  1880.^  We 
may  further  draw  the  general  conclusion  that  under 
the  French  system  no  servant  of  the  government 
who,  without  an\'  malicious  or  corru})t  motive, 
executes  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  can  be  nuide 
civilly  responsible  lor  his  conduct.  He  is  exempted 
from  the  juriscbction  of  the  civil  Courts  because  he  is 
eno-ao'ed  in  an  administrative  act :  he  is  safe  from 
official  condemnation  l)ecause  the  act  comphuned  oi' 
is  done  in  pursuance  of  his  oltieial  duties. 

To  this  must  be  achled  a.  further  consideration,  to 
which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  no  reference  has 
hitherto  been  made.  French  law  a])pears  to  recognise 
an  indefinite  class  of  "  acts  of  state," — acts,  that  is  to 
say,  which  are  (hjne  by  the  government,  as  matters  of 
police,  of  high  policy,  of  public  security,  and  the  like, 
and  acts  of  this  class  do  not  fall  within  the  control 
cither  of  the  administrative  or  of  any  other  Courts. - 

^    Sue  \y,\\\yy/.,  Juri'tprudi  iii-i'  Ge'in'mli ,  1880,  iii.  p.  1:21  ;  ihid.  I881, 
iii.   pji.    81,   91  ;   (7)/(/.    18H1,  ii.  pp.   '.Vl,\y.\;  ibid.    1883,  ii.  ]..    ^U  \ 


ihid.  1880,  iv.  p.  I'.l. 

-  See,  ho\ve\ei',  p.  ill,  note 
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It  would,  for  exam])le,  appear  that  in  questions  of 
extradition,  as  regards  persons  who  are  m)t  French 
citizens,  the  government  can  act  freely  on  its  own  dis- 
cretion, and  that  a  foreigner  threatened  with  expulsion 
or  expelled  from  French  territory  1)}'  orders  of  the 
government  will  not  bo  a1)le  to  obtain  protection  or 
redress  in  any  French  Court  whatever  ;  the  executive 
possesses  under  the  French  constitution  "prerogatives" 
— no  other  word  so  well  expresses  the  idea — which 
are  above  and  beyond,  rather  than  opposed  to,  the 
law  of  the  land. 

What  may  be  the  precise  limits  which  the  system 
of  a(bniiiistrative  law  taken  together  with  the  autli(jrity 
ascribed  in  France  to  the  executive  in  matters  of 
state  imposes  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  trihuiials, 
no  fon'igner  can  pronounce  with  certainty.  These 
limitations  are  however,  as  we  have  seen,  in  nian\' 
instances  very  strict,  and  are  certainly  sufHcient  to 
prevent  the  judges  of  the  land  from  pronouncing 
judgment  on  wrongs,  not  amounting  to  actual 
crimes,  done  by  otHcials  to  private  citizens.  These 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  Courts  must,  at 
any  rate  as  an  Englishman  would  think,  diminish  the 
moral  influence  of  the  whole  judicial  Itody,  and  deprive 
the  French  judicature  of  that  dignity  wliirli  the  J'^ng- 
lish  Bench  have  derived  from  their  undoubted  ])ower 
to  intervene,  indirectly  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
ethciently,  in  matters  of  state.  Tlie  c(^ndemnation  of 
general  warrants — a  condemnation  which,  whatever 
l)e  the  French  law  of  arrest,  could  not  (it  would  seem) 
be  at  the  present  day  pronounced  by  any  Court  in 
France — did  as  much  in  the  last  century  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  Bench  as  to  protect  the  freed(jm  of 
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the  subject.  Our  judges  would  witli  difficulty  retain 
the  reverence  with  Avhicli  tlu.'ir  traditions  surround 
them  if  the  decisions,  even  of  the  House  of  Lords,  were, 
whenever  they  were  alleged  to  interfere  with  tlie  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  or  the  discretionary  powers 
of  the  jNIinistry,  liahle  to  be  invalidated  by  some 
official  body.  The  separation  of  powers,  as  the 
doctrine  is  interpreted  in  France,  means,  it  would 
seem  to  an  Englishman,  the  powerlessness  of  the 
Courts  in  any  conflict  with  the  executive.  How- 
ever this  may  Ije,  it  assuredly  means  the  protection 
of  official  persons  from  the  liabilities  of  ortlinar}' 
citizens. 

Compare  for  a  moment  with  the  position  of  French 
officials  under  the  system  of  dvo'it  ci(lui'nustratif  the 
situation  of  servants  of  the  Crown  in  England. 

Among  modern  Englishmen  the  political  doctrines 
which  have  in  France  created  the  system  of  (h'olt 
(((Jnii)iistratif  are  all  l>ut  unknown.  Our  law  bears 
very  few  traces  indeed  of  the  idea  that  when  (jues- 
tions  arise  between  the  state  or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  Crown  or  its  servants  and  private  persons,  the 
interests  of  the  government  should  be  in  any  sense 
preferred  (>'■  the  acts  of  its  agents  claim  any  special 
protection.^  Our  laws,  again,  lend  no  countenance 
to  the  dogma  of  the  "  separation  of  powers  "  as  that 


1  Tliore  iuv  soiuu  I'aiut  tr/U'es  ■>!'  SDiiie  such  ])rincii)lo  in  the 
existence  of  in'ocet'din^^s  by  "ix'tition  oi  riglit"  and  in  tlie  statutory 
iulvanta;^i'S  ol'  notioe  of  action  and  tlie  liki-,  wliicU  iindiT  many  Acts 
of  I'arlianR'Mt  arc  gi\-L'n  to  constalilos  and  otlicrs  "  acting  in  piu'suance 
of"  sonic  statutory  jjower.  Tlie  extent  to  wliich  even  these  very 
limited  udvaiita^a's  often  prevent  actions  a,L,'ainst  subordinate  officials 
may  yive  us  some  s]i;.,dit  cont'c[itiou  of  the  way  in  whicli  civil  pi'oceed- 
inys  must  lie  restrained  in  France  liy  the  incompetence  of  the  Courts 
to  deal  with  any  "administrative  act." 
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doctrine  is  understood  by  Frenchmen.     The  common  Chapter 
law  Courts  have  constantly  hampered  the  action  of     ^^\_ 
the  executive,  and  by  issuing  the  writ  of  licihea.^  corpus 
as  well  as  by  other  means  do  in  fact  exert  a  striei 
suj)ervision  over  the  proceedings  of  the   Crown  and 
its  servants. 

Hence  in  modern  Enoland  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  not,  even  as  regards  their  otHci;d  duties, 
subject  to  any  peculiar  kind  of  law  or  amimablc  to 
special  tribunals.  They  are  persons  employed  and 
paid  to  do  worlc  for  the  government ;  they  do  not 
constitute  anything  like  what  foreigners  call  an 
"official  hierarchy." 

This  absence  of  amenability  to  special  ti'il»uiials  is 
not  wholly  beneficial.  Gross  vi(jlations  of  duty  Ijy 
public  servants  are  frequently  not  })unishable.  A 
copyist  in  a  public  office  sells  to  tlie  newspajjers  a, 
secret  diplomatic  document  of  the  highest  importance. 
Imagination  can  hardly  picture  a  more  flagrant  breacli 
of  duty.  But  there  are  apparently  no  means  avail- 
able for  punishing  the  culprit.  He  may  })erha})S  be 
put  on  trial  for  larceny  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
stolen  the  paper  on  which  tlie  communication  of  state 
is  written  ;  but  a  prisoner  tried  for  a  crime  whi<*li  he 
has  in  fact  not  committed,  because  the  offi'uce  of 
which  he  is  really  guilty  is  not  a  crime,  may  count 
upon  ac(]uittal.  But  if  a  civil  servant  may  with  us 
escape  legal  punishment  for  breacli  of  his  duties  to 
the  state,  the  fact  that  he  serves  the  Crown  gives 
hiin  in  general  no  protection  against  actions  for 
wrongs  to  private  jjersons.  Jiond  jhJc  ol)e(lience  to 
the  orders  of  superiors  is  not  a  defence  a  vailalde  to  a 
subordinate  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  a 
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Part  II.  oovcrnmcnt  officer,  lias  invaded  the  leo-al  rights  of  the 
humblest  individual.  Officials,  like  everybody  else, 
are  accountal)le  for  their  conduct  to  a  Court  of  Law, 
and  to  a  Court,  l)e  it  noted,  where  the  verdict  is  given 
by  a  jury. 

In  this  point  of  view  few  things  are  more  in- 
structive than  an  examination  of  the  actions  which 
have  been  brouoht  ac^ainst  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  detaining  ships  about  to  proceed  to  sea. 
Under  the  ]\[erchant  .Shipping  Act,  187(5,  the  Board 
are  bound  to  detain  any  shii)  wl  '-h  from  its  unsafe 
and  unseaworthy  condition  cannot  proceed  to  sea 
without  serious  danger  to  human  life.^  JNTost  per- 
sons would  suppose  that  the  officials  of  the  Board, 
as  long  as  they,  hond  Jide,  and  without  malice  or 
corrupt  motive,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  would  be  safe  from  an  action 
at  the  hands  of  a  shipowner.  This,  however,  is 
not  so.  The  Board  and  its  officers  have  more  than 
once  been  sued  with  success."  They  have  never 
been  accused  of  either  malice  or  neo'lio-ence,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Board  act  in  an  administrative 
capacity  is  not  a  protection  to  the  Board,  nor  is  mere 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  an  answer  to  an 
action  against  its  servants.  Any  deviation  moreover 
from  the  exact  terms  of  the  Act — the  omission  of  the 
most  unmeaning  formality — may  make  every  jierson, 
high  and  low,  concerned  in  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
a  Avrong-doer.  The  question,  on  the  answer  to  which 
the  decision  in  each  instance  at  bottom  depends,  is 
whether  there  was  reasonaljle  cause  for  detainiu"  the 

1  Morcliant  Sliiit])iiif,'  Act,  1870  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80),  s.  (i. 
-   See  Tliomimn  v.  Fnrnr,  !)  Q.  15.  D.  (C.  A.),  .'iTi'. 
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vessel,  and  this  inquiry  is  determined  by  a  jury  who  chapter 

sympathise    more    with    the   losses   of  a   shipowner, L 

whose  ship  may  have  been  unjustly  detained,  than 
with  the  zeal  of  an  inspector  anxious  to  [jcrform  his 
duty  and  to  prevent  loss  of  life.  The  result  has  (it  is 
said)  been  to  render  the  provisions  of  the  ]\lerchant 
Shipping  Acts,  with  regard  to  the  detention  of  uii- 
seaworthy  ships,  nagatory.  Courts  and  juries  are 
biassed  against  the  government.  A  technical  question 
is  referred  for  decision,  from  persons  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject,  and  are  impartial,  to  persons 
who  are  both  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  The  govern- 
ment uioreover,  which  has  no  concern  but  the 
public  interest,  is  placed  in  the  false  position  of  a 
litigant  fighting  for  his  own  advantage.  These  things 
ought  to  l)e  noticed,  for  they  explain,  if  they  do  not 
justify,  the  tena(nty  with  which  statesmen,  as  partial 
as  De  Tocqueville  to  English  ideas  of  government, 
have  clung  to  the  conviction  that  administrative 
questions  ought  to  be  referred  to  administrative 
Courts.  With  the  practical  results  however  of  the 
ditierent  positions  assigned  to  officials  under  French 
and  under  English  law,  and  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  either  system,  we  -need  not  greatly  concern 
ourselves  ;  the  one  point  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  every  student  is  that  the  droit  adminhtratlf  of 
France  rests  upon  political  priiici[)les  at  variance 
with  the  ideas  which  are  ('ml)odied  in  our  existing 
constitution,  and  contradicts  modern  Englisli  convic- 
tions as  to  the  rightful  supremacy  or  rule  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  "  modern  "  English 
notions   whicli    are    contrasted    with    the    ideas    now 
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prevalent  in  continental  states.  The  reason  why  the 
opposition  between  the  two  is  drawn  in  this  form 
deserves  notice.  At  a  period  which  historically  is 
not  very  remote  fi'oni  us,  the  ideas  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Crown  which  were  current,  if  not 
predominant  in  England,  Ijore  a  very  close  analogy  to 
the  doctrines  whicli  have  given  rise  to  the  droit 
administ)xitif  of  France.^ 

Similar  beliefs  moreover  necessarily  produced 
similar  results,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  must 
have  seemed  possible  that  what  we  now  call  adminis- 
trative law  should  become  a  permanent  part  of 
English  institutions.  For  from  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors  till  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  the 
Crown  and  its  servants  maintained  and  put  into 
practice,  with  more  or  less  success  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  popuhir  approval,  views  of  government 
essentially  similar  to  the  theories  wliich  under 
different  forms  have  been  accepted  by  the  French 
people.  The  personal  failings  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  combination  of  a  religious 
with  a  })olitical  movement  have  tended  to  ma.sk  the 
true  character  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  the  political  contests  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  lawyer  who  regards  the  matter  from  an 
exclusively  legal  point  of  view  is  tempted  to  assert 
that  the  real  subject  in  dispute  between  statesmen 
.such  as  Bacon  and  AVentworth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Coke  or  Eliot  on  the  other,  was  whether  a  strong 
administration    of    the    continental    type    should    or 

1  This  is  illu.«trate(l  by  the  simihirity  hetweuu  the  views  at  one 
time  prevailin;^'  Lotli  in  Eii.uhiiul  and  on  the  continent  as  to  thu' 
rehition  lietween  the  government  and  the  press.     See  pp.  244,  245, 
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should  not  be  permanently  estaldished  in  England,  chapter 
Bacon  and  men  like  him  no  doubt  underrated  the  ^"' 
risk  that  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  despotism. 
But  advocates  of  the  prerogative  did  not  (it  may  be 
supposed)  intend  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  or  invade 
the  ordinary  private  rights  of  citizens ;  they  were 
struck  with  the  evils  flowing  from  the  conservative 
legalism  of  Coke,  and  with  the  necessity  for  enabling 
the  Crown  as  head  of  the  nation  to  cope  with  the 
selfishness  of  powerful  individuals  and  classes.  They 
wished,  in  short,  to  give  the  government  the  sort  of 
rights  conferred  on  a  foreign  executive  Ijy  the  prin- 
ci})les  of  administrative  law.  Hence  for  each  feature 
of  French  droit  adminidratif  one  may  find  some 
curious  analogy  either  in  the  claims  put  forward  or 
in  the  institutions  favoured  by  tlie  Crown  lawyers  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  doctrine  propounded  under  various  metaphors 
by  Bacon  that  the  prerogative  was  sometliing  beyond 
and  above  the  ordinary  law  is  like  the  foreign  doctrine 
that  in  matters  of  high  policy  the  administration  has 
a  discretionary  authority  which  cannot  be  controlled 
l)y  any  Court.  The  celebrated  dictum  that  the  judges, 
though  they  be  "lions,"  yet  sliould  be  "  lions  under 
"  the  throne,  being  circumspect  that  they  do  not 
"check  or  oppose  any  points  of  sovereignty,"  Ms  a 
curious  anticipation  of  the  maxim  formulated  by 
French  revolutionary  statesmanship  that  the  judges 
are  under  no  circumstances  to  disturb  the  action  of 
the  administration,  and  would,  if  logically  worked 
out,  have  led  to  the  exemption  of  every  administrative 

1  Giirdinur,  HUtory  of  Eiujliind,  iii.  p.  2. 
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Part  II.  act,  or,  to  use  English  terms,  of  every  act  alleged  to 
l)e  (lone  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  from  judicial 
cognisance.  The  constantly  increasing  power  of  the 
Star  Cliaml)er  and  of  the  ('ouneil  gave  practical 
expression  to  prevalent  theories  as  to  the  Eoyal 
prerogative,  and  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  compare 
these  (*ourts,  which  were  in  reality  portions  of  the 
executive  government,  with  the  Conscil  d'etat  and 
other  Trihiinaux  administratifs  of  France.  Nor  is  a 
parallel  wanting  to  the  celehrated  Article  75  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII.^  This  parallel  is  to 
l)e  found  in  Ba(.*on's  attempt  to  prevent  the  judges  by 
means  of  the  writ  Dc  n on  procedendo  Rege  inconsulto 
from  proceeding  with  any  case  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  were  concerned.  "  The  workino-  of  this 
"  writ,"  observes  ]\Ir.  (Jardiner,  "  if  Bacon  had  obtained 
"  his  object,  would  have  been  to  some  extent 
"  analogous  to  that  provision  which  has  been  found 
"  in  so  many  French  constitutions,  according  to 
"  which  no  agent  of  the  Government  can  be  sum- 
'■'  moned  before  a  triljunal,  for  acts  done  in  the  exercise 
"  of  his  office,  without  a,  })reliminary  authorisation  of 
"  the  Council  of  State.  The  effect  of  the  Enoiish 
"  writ  beino-  confined  to  cases  Avhere  the  Kinu'  himself 
•'  was  supposed  to  Ix^  injured,  would  have  been  of  less 
"  universal  a})plication,  but  the  principle^  on  which  it 
"rested  would  have  been  equally  l)ad."  -  The  prin- 
ciple moreover  admitted  of  mdiniited  extension,  and 
this,  we  may  add,  was  perceived  by  Bacon.  "  The, 
"  writ,"  he  writes  to  the  King,  "is  a  mean  }trovided 
"  Ity  the  ancient  law  of  England  to  bring  any  case 

1     SlH. 
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'■'  that  may  conceni  your  Miijosty  in  [>n>jit  or  poivcr 
''from  the  ordinary  Benches,  to  he  tried  and  jud(/ed 
"  before  the  Chancellor  of  England,  liy  the  ordinary 
"  and  legal  part  of  this  power.  And  your  Majesty 
'■  knoweth  your  Chancellor  is  ever  a  principal 
"  counsellor  and  instrument  of  monarclry,  of  im- 
■'  mediate  dependence  on  the  king;  and  therefore  like 
'■  to  he  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  cf  the  regal 
^' rights."^  Bacon's  innovation  would,  if  successful, 
have  formally  estal)lished  the  fundamental  dogma  of 
administrative  law  that  administrative  c^uestions  must 
be  determined  by  administrative  bodies. 

The  analogy  l)etween  the  administrative  ideas 
which  still  prevail  on  the  Continent  -  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  prerogative  wdiicli  was  maintained  by 
the  English  Crown  in  the  seventeenth  century  has 
considerable  speculative  interest.  That  the  adminis- 
trative ideas  supposed  by  many  French  writers  to 
have  been  originated  by  the  statesmanship  of  the 
great  Eevolution  or  of  the  first  Empire  are  to  a  great 
extent  developments  of  the  traditions  and  habits  of 
the  French  monarchy  is  almost  past  a  doulit,  and  it  is 
a  curious  inc[uiry  how  far  the  eftorts  made  by  the 
Tudors  or  Stuarts  to  establish  a  strong  government 
were  influenced  by  foreign  examples.  This,  howe^'or, 
is  a  problem  for  historians.  A  lawyer  ma}^  content 
himself  with  noting  that  French  history  throws  light 
on  the  causes  both  of  the  partial  .success  and  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  attempt  to  establisli  in  England 
a  strong  administrative  system.     The  endeavour  had 

^   Alil)ott,  i'Voxfis  IJacon,  p.  :234. 

-  It  is  worth  uotinr;  tluit  tlio  system  of  "  ailmiuistiativo  law," 
tliou^'li  inure  fully  (li>V(.'lopc'il  in  France  than  elsewhere,  exists  in  one 
tVirni  or  another  in  nmst  of  the  Conlinental  States. 
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Tart  II.  a  pai'tiiil  success,  l)cc!iuso  cii'c'unstniiccs,  similar  to 
those  wliicli  made  French  moiiarelis  ulthnately 
despotic,  tended  in  England  (hiring  the  sixteenth 
and  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  to  increase  tlic 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  attempt  ended  in 
failure,  partly  because  of  the  personal  deficiencies  of 
the  Stuarts,  hut  chiefly  because  the  whole  scheme  of 
a(bninistrative  law  was  opposed  to  tliosc;  habits  of 
c([uality  before  the  Liw  which  had  long  been  essential 
characteristics  of  Enulisji  institutions. 
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CHAPTER    Xlir 

llELATIOX  BETWEEN  PAHLIAMENTAUY  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
THE    RULE    OF   LAW 

The  sovereignty  of  Parliament  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  of  the  land — the  two  principles  whicli  })er- 
vade  the  whole  of  the  English  constitution  —  may 
appear  to  stand  in  oi)])osition  to  each  other,  or  to  1)e 
at  hest  only  counterbalancing  forces.  But  this  ap- 
pearance is  delusive  ;  the  sovereignty  of  Parli;iment, 
as  contrasted  with  other  forms  ()f  sovereign  power, 
favours  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law,  whilst  the  predomi- 
nance of  rigid  legality  throughout  our  institutions 
evokes  tlie  exercise,  and  thus  increases  the  authority, 
of  Parliamentary  sovereignt}^ 

The  sovereignty  of  Parliament  favours  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  this  should  be  so  arises  in  the  main  from  two 
(diaracteristics  or  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
English  Parliament  from  other  sovereign  jxjwers. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  that  the  com- 
mands of  Parliament  (consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) can  be  uttered  only  through  the  combined 
action  of  its  three  constituent  parts,  and  must  there- 
fore alwa}^s  take  the  shape  of  formal  and  deliberate 
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Part  II.   legislation.     'I'iic  will  (»!"  l*iirliiim(jnt '  (•au  l)u  expressed 
only  tlir<)U<;ii  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

This  is  no  nieic  matter  of  form;  it  has  most 
important  practical  efte(!ts.  It  prevents  those  inroads 
upon  the  law  of  the  land  which  a  despotic  m<»narch. 
sneh  as  Louis  Xi\'.,  Napoh>';ii  I.,  or  Najioleon  ill., 
mi,ii,iit  cllect  l»y  ordinances  or  decrees,  or  which  tlu' 
ditfertuit  constituent  assemblies  of  France,  and  above 
all  the  famous  Convention,  carried  out  by  sudden 
resolutions.  'i'he  princi})le  that  Parli-'nuent  s[)eaks 
only  through  an  Act  of  Parliament  greatly  increas(\s 
the  authority  of  the  judges.  A  J  Jill  which  has  passed 
into  a  statute  immediately  becomes  subject  to  judicial 
interpretation,  and  thi'  English  JjcucIi  have  always 
lefused,  in  prinei}»le  at  least,  to  interpret  an  Act  of 
Tarliament  otherwise  than  by  reference  to  the  words 
of  the  enactment.  An  English  judge  will  take  no 
notice  of  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  of  anytliing 
whicli  may  have  passed  in  debate  (a  matter  of  which 
ofhcially  he  has  no  cognisance),  or  even  of  the  changes 
which  a  ]jill  may  have  undergone  between  the  moment 
of  its  first  iiitr(jduction  to  Parliament  and  of  its  re- 
ceiving the  lioyal  assent.  All  this,  wliich  seems 
natural  enough  to  an  Englisli  lawyer,  would  greatly 
surprise  many  foreign  legists,  and  lu)  (l(jul)t  often  does 
give  a  certain  narrowness  to  the  judicial  construction 
of  statutes.     It  contributes  greatly  liowever  l)otli  (as 

1  A  sti'diii;,  if  iKit  llu'  strongest,  firgument  in  I'avdui'  ul'  l! 
calk'il  "  l)i-caiin;ml"  systom,  i.s  to  be  fouml  in  the  con.'^i'leiatioi, 
tlie  ((lexistciicu  of  two  legisliitive  cluiniliers  ])i\'vents  (lie  confusi        'f 
resolntion.s  passed  by  either   T-^onse  with  hiws,  ami  thus  eliecks  llu 
subsititiition  of  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  au  asseiulily  for  llie  siipreMiaey  iil 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.     Whoever  wishes  to  aiijireciate  the  force 
of  this  argument  shouhl  weigh  widl  the  history,  not  only  of  the  French 
Cuuventiou  but  also  of  the  English  Long  Pailianient. 
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I   have  already  i»ointod  out)  to  the  auth(trity  of  the    chapter 
judges  and  to  the  fixity  of  the  law.'  I L 

Tlie  second  of  these  eluiracteri.sties  is  that  the 
English  Parliament  as  such  lias  lu'vcr,  except  ut  ])eriod.s 
of  revolution,  exercised  direct  executive  j>ow('r  oi' 
appointed  the  otlieials  of  tlic  executive  government. 

No  douht  in  modern  times  the  House  of  Connnons 
has  in  substance  obtained  the  riglit  to  (h'signate  for 
a|t])ointnieiit  the  Pi-inie  Minister  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  Ihit  this  riijht  is,  Jiistoricaliv 
s[)eaking,  of  recent  acquisition,  and  is  exercised  in  a 
Aery  roundabout  manner  ;  its  existence  does  not  atfect 
the  trutii  of  the  assertion  that  tlie  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment do  not  (Urectly  appoint  or  dismiss  the  servants 
of  the  state  ;  neither  the  House  of  Lords  nor  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  l)oth  ] louses  combined,  coidd 
even  now  issue  a  direct  order  to  a  militarv  otHcer,  a 
constable,  or  a  tax-collector;  the  servants  of  the  state 
are  still  in  name  what  they  once  were  in  reality — 
"servants  of  the  Crown  ;"  and,  what  is  worth  careful 
notice,  the  attitude  of  Parliament  towards  government 
oilicials  was  determined  originally,  and  is  still  regu- 
lated, by  considerations  and  feelings  beloni-'inL''  to  a 
time  when  the  "servants  of  the  Crown"  were  dependent 
upon  the  King,  that  is,  upon  a  jiower  which  naturally 
excited  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  Parliament. 

Hence  several  results  all  indirectly  tending  to  sup- 
port the  supremacy  of  the  law.     Parliament,  though 

'  The  principle  that  the  sovereif,'U  legislature  can  express  its  com- 
mands only  in  the  particular  I'orm  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ori^'inates 
of  course  in  historical  causes  ;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  once  in  reality,  what  it  still  is  in  form,  a  law  "  enacted  by 
the  King  !•  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled." 
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Part  II.  sovereign,  unlike  a  sovereign  raonareli  who  is  not  only 
a  legislator  but  a  ruler,  that  is,  head  of  the  executive 
government,  has  never  been  able  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  government  as  a,  means  of  interfering  with  the 
reiiular  course  of  law  : '  and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant,  Parliament  has  locdvcd  with  disfavour  and 
jealousy  on  all  exemj^tions  (^f  otticials  from  the 
ordinary  liabilities  of  citizens  or  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  C*ourts ;  Parliamentary  sovereignty 
has  been  fatal  to  the  growth  of  "  administrative  law." 
The  action,  histly,  of  Parliament  has  tended  as 
naturally  to  protect  the  independence  '.»f  the  judges, 
as  that  of  other  sovereigns  to  protect  the  conduct  of 
officials.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Parliamentary  care 
for  judicial  independence  has  in  fact  stopped  just  at 
that  point  where  on  a  pviovi  grounds  it  might  be 
expected  to  end.  The  judges  arc  not  in  strictness 
irremovable  ;  they  can  be  removed  from  office  on  an 
address  of  the  two  Houses  ;  they  have  been  made  by 
Parliament  independent  of  every  power  in  the  state 
except  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  idea  mav  suggest  itself  to  a  reader  thai  the 
characteristics  or  peculiarities  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment on  which  1  have  just  dwelt  must  ]u.)W  be 
connnon  t(j  most  of  the  representati\'e  assendjlies 
which  exist  in  continental  Europe.  The  French 
National  Assembly,  for  example,  bears  a  consider- 
able external  resemblance  to  our  own  Parliament. 
It  is  influenced  however  by  a  ditt'erent  spirit  ;  it  is  the 
heir,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  the  Bourbon  j\Ion- 
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'  Cl)utril^^t  with  this  the  way  in  whicli  oven  towiU'ds  tlic  oiul  nf 
the  eij^hteenth  century  French  Kings  interl'ered  with  the  action  of  tlie 
Courts. 
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archy  and  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  It  is  aj>parently, 
though  on  this  point  a  foreigner  must  speak  with 
hesitation,  inclined  to  interfere  in  the  details  of 
administration.  It  docs  not  look  with  special  favour 
on  the  independence  or  authority  of  the  ordinary 
judges.  It  shows  no  disa])probation  of  the  system  of 
droit  administratif  which  Frenchmen — very  likely 
with  truth — regard  as  an  institution  suited  to  their 
country,  and  it  certainly  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  wider  executive  and  even  legislative 
powers  than  the  English  Parliament  has  ever  conceded 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  its  servants.  What  is  true 
of  P'rancc  is  true  under  a  difterent  form  of  many  other 
continental  states,  such,  for  exam])le,  as  Switzerland 
or  Prussia.  The  sovereignty  of  Parliament  as  devel- 
oped in  England  supports  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  true  of  all  the  countries 
which  now  enjoy  lepresentative  or  Parliamentary 
government. 

The  supremacy  of  the  law  necessitates  the  exercise 
of  Parliamentary  sovereignty. 

The  rigidity  of  the  law  constantly  ham])ers  (and 
sometimes  with  great  injury  to  the  pul)li(')  the  action 
of  the  executive,  and  from  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of 
strict  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  judges,  the  govern- 
ment can  escape  oidy  by  ol)taining  from  Parliament 
the  discretionary  authority  which  is  denied  to  the 
Crown  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Note  with  care  the 
way  in  which  the  necessity  fui'  discretionar}'  powers 
brings  about  the  recourse  to  excc})tioual  legislation. 
Under  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  life  no 
government  can  in  times  of  disorder  or  of  war 
keep  the  peace  at  home,  or  perform  its  duties  towanls 
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Part  II.  foreign  powers,  without  occasional  use  of  arbitrary 
authority.  During  periods,  for  instance,  of  social 
disturbance  you  need  not  only  to  punish  conspirators, 
but  also  to  arrest  men  who  are  reasonably  suspected 
of  conspiracy  ;  foreign  revolutionists  are  known  to  be 
spreading  sedition  throughout  the  land  ;  order  can 
hardly  be  maintained  unless  the  executive  can  expel 
aliens.  When  two  foreign  nations  are  at  war,  or 
when  civil  contests  divide  a  friendly  country  into  tw^o 
hostile  camps,  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  perform 
her  duties  as  a  neutral  unless  the  Crown  has  legal 
authority  to  put  a  summary  check  to  the  attempts  of 
English  sympathisers  to  help  one  or  other  of  the 
bellii>-ereiits.  Foreio-n  nations,  a^ain,  feel  aoo'rieved  if 
they  are  prevented  from  punishing  theft  and  homicide, 
— if,  in  short,  their  whole  criminal  law  is  weakened 
because  every  scoundrel  can  ensure  impunity  for  his 
crimes  by  an  escape  to  England.  But  this  result 
must  inevital)ly  ensue  if  the  English  executive  has 
no  authority  to  surrender  French  or  German  otfenders 
to  the  government  of  France  or  of  Germany.  The 
English  executive  needs  therefore  the  right  to  exer- 
cise discretionary  powers,  but  the  Courts  must 
preN'cnt,  and  will  prevent  at  any  rate  where  personal 
liberty  is  concerned,  the  exercise  by  the  government 
of  any  sort  of  discretional'}^  power.  The  Crown 
cannot,  except  luider  statute,  expel  from  England 
any  alien  whatever,  even  though  he  were  a  murderer 
who,  after  slaughtering  a  whole  family  at  Iioulogne, 
had  on  the  very  day  crossed  red-handetl  to  Dover. 
The  executive  therefore  must  ask  for,  and  alwavs 
obtains,  aid  from  Parliament.  An  Alien  Act  enables 
the    iMinistry  in   times  of  disturl)ance  to  expel  any 
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foreioner  from  the  country  ;  a  Foreio;n  Enlistment  Act  Chapter 

.             .                             .                                  .                   .            XIII 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Ministry  to  check  intervention    1 

in  foreign  contests  or  the  su})ply  of  arms  to  foreign 
belligerents.  Extradition  Acts  empower  the  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  prevent  England  from 
becoming  a  city  of  refuge  for  foreign  criminals,  and  to 
co-operate  with  foreign  states  in  that  general  re- 
pression of  crime  in  which  the  whole  civilised  world 
has  an  interest.  Nor  have  we  yet  exhausted  the 
instances  in  which  the  rigidity  of  the  law  necessitates 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  There  are  times  of 
tumult  or  invasion  when  for  the  sake  of  legality  itself 
the  rules  of  law  must  be  1)r(jken.  The  course  which 
the  government  must  then  take  is  clear.  The  Ministr}- 
must  break  the  law  and  trust  for  protection  to  an  Act 
of  Indemnitv.  A  statute  of  this  kind  is  (as  alread\' 
pointed  out  ^)  the  last  and  supreme  exercise  of  Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty.  It  legalises  illegality  ;  it  affords 
the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  which  perplexed 
the  statesmanship  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  how  to  combine  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
the  authority  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  the 
free  exercise  of  that  kind  of  discretionary  power  or 
prerogative  which,  uutler  some  shape  or  other,  must  at 
critical  junctures  be  wielded  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  every  civilised  countrx'. 

This  solution  may  be  thought  by  some  critics  a 
merely  formal  one,  or  at  l)est  only  a  substitution  of 
the  despotism  of  Parliament  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  But  this  idea  is  erroneous.  The  fact  that 
the  most  arbitrary  powers  of  the  English  executive 
must  always  be  exercised  under  A(;t   of  Parliament 

'   Soe  pj).  47,  48,  21S-222,  unb: 
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Part  II.  places  the  government,  even  when  armed  with  the 
widest  authority,  under  the  supervision,  so  to  sjieak, 
of  the  Courts.  Powers,  however  extraordinary,  wliich 
are  conferred  or  sanctioned  by  statute,  are  never  really 
unlimited,  for  they  are  confined  by  the  words  of  the 
Act  itself,  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  interpretation 
put  ujion  the  statute  by  the  judges.  Parli;iment  is 
supreme  legislator,  l)ut  from  the  moment  Parliament 
has  uttered  its  will  as  lawsriver,  that  will  becomes 
subject  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the 
judges  of  tlie  land,  and  the  judges,  who  are  influenced 
by  the  feelings  of  magistrates  no  less  than  by  the 
general  spirit  of  the  common  law,  are  disposed  to 
construe  statutory  exceptions  to  common  law  prin- 
ciples in  a  mode  which  would  not  commend  itself 
either  to  a  body  of  officials  or  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  if  the  Houses  were  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret their  own  enactments.  In  foreign  countries, 
and  especially  in  France,  administrative  ideas — 
notions  derived  from  the  traditions  of  a  despotic 
monarchy — have  restricted  the  authority  and  to  a 
certain  extent  influenced  the  ideas  of  the  judges.  In 
England  judicial  notions  have  modified  the  action  and 
influenced  the  ideas  of  the  executive  government.  By 
every  path  we  come  round  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  Parliamentary  sovereignty  has  favoured  the  rule 
of  law,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the 
land  both  calls  fortli  the  exertion  of  Parliamentary 
sovereignty,  and  leads  to  its  being  exercised  in  a 
spirit  of  legality. 
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In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  stress  was  laid  upon    chapter 

"VTV 

the    essential   distinction   between  the  "  law  of  the 1 

constitution,"  which,  consisting  (as  it  does)  of  rules  J^"^''' 
enforced  or  recognised  by  the  Courts,  makes  up  a  <"  '"^ ' 
body  of  "laws"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
and  the  "conventions  of  the  constitution,"  wliich, 
consisting  (as  they  do)  of  customs,  practices,  maxims, 
or  precepts  which  are  not  enforced  or  recognised  by 
the  Courts,  make  up  a  body  not  of  laws,  but  of  con- 
stitutional or  political  eihics  ;  and  it  was  further  urged 
that  the  law,  not  the  morality  of  the  constitution, 
forms  the  proper  subject  of  legal  study.^  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  the  reader's  attention  has 
been  hitherto  exclusively  directed  to  the  meaning 
and  applications  of  two  principles  wdiieh  pervade  the 
law  of  tlie  constitution,  namely,  the  Sovereignty 
of  Parliament'-'  and  the  Eule  of  Law.' 

But  a  lawyer  cannot  master  even  the  legal  side  of 
the  English  constitution  without  paying  some  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  those  constitutional  under- 
standings which  necessarily  engross  the  attention  of 


1  See  pp.  30,  31,  ante 
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Part  III.  liistorians  or  of  statesmen.  He  ought  to  ascertain,  at 
any  rate,  how,  if  at  all,  the  law  of  the  constitution 
is  connected  with  the  conventions  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  a  lawyer  who  undertakes  this  task  will  soon 
find  that  in  so  doing  he  is  only  following  one  stage 
farther  the  path  on  which  we  have  already  entered,  and 
is  on  the  road  to  discover  the  last  and  most  strikino- 
instance  of  that  supremacy  of  the  law  which  gives  to 
the  English  polity  the  whole  of  its  peculiar  colour. 

My  aim  therefore  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  book  is  to  define,  or  ascertain,  the  relation  or 
connection  between  the  legal  and  the  conventional 
elements  in  the  constitution,  and  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  a  just  ap})reciation  of  this  connection  throws 
light  upon  several  subordinate  (questions  or  problems 
of  constitutional  law. 

This  end  will  be  attained  if  an  answer  is  found  to 
each  of  two  questions  :  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
conventions  or  understaudinos  of  the  constitution^ 
What  is  tlie  force  or  (in  the  language  of  jurisprudence) 
the  "  sanction"  l)y  which  is  enforced  obedience  to  the 
conventions  of  the  constitution  ?  These  answers  will 
themselves  throw  light  on  the  subordinate  matters  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

The  salient  characteristics,  the  outward  aspects  so  to 
speak  of  the  understandings  which  make  up  the  consti- 
tutional morality  of  modern  England,  can  hardly  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  JMr.  Freeman  : — 

"  AVe  now  have  a  whole  system  of  political 
"  morality,  a  whole  code  of  precepts  for  the  guidance  of 
"  puljlic  men,  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  jiage 
"  of  either  the  statute  or  the  common  law,  but  which 
"  are  in  practice  held  hardly  less  sacred  than  any 
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"  princi]»lo  eiiil)0(lifd  in  the  Great  Charter  or  in  the  Chapter 

"  Petition  of   llinlit.     In   short,  by   the  side  of  our     ^^^ 

"  written  Law,  there  lias  grown  up  an  unwritten  or 

"  eonventional  Constitution.       When  an  Enolislnnan 

'■  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  a  pul)lic  man  l)eing  eonsti- 

"  tutional  or  unconstitutional,   he   means  something' 

'•  wholly  different  from  what  he  means  by  conduct 

••  being  legal  or  illegal.     A  famous  vote  of  the  House 

'•  of  Commons,  passed  on  the  motion  of  a  great  states- 

■■  man,  once  declared  that  the  then  Ministers  of  the 

"  Crown  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 

"  of  Commons,  and  that  their  continuance  in  olfice 

"  was  therefore  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 

"  stitution.     The  truth  of  sucli  a    position,   accord- 

"  ing  to  the  traditional  principles  on  which  ])ublic  men 

"  have  acted  for  some  generations,  cannot  be  disputed  ; 

'■  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  trace  of  such 

"  doctrines  in  any  page  of  our  written  Law.      The 

•■'  proposer  of  that  motion  did  not  mean  to  charge  the 

"  existing  JMinistry  with  any  illegal  act,  with  au\'  act 

"  which  covdd  be  made  the  subject  either  t»f  a-  prose- 

'■  cutiou  in  a  lower  court  or  of  impeachment  in  the 

"  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself.     He  did  not  mean 

'■  that    they.    Ministers    of    the    Crown,    appointed 

"  during    the    pleasure    of    the    Crown,    committed 

'■  any  breach  of  the   Law  of  which  the   Law  could 

■'  take   cognisance,  by  retaining    possession    of  their 

'■  offices    till  such  time  as   the  Crown  should  think 

"  good  to  dismiss  them  from  those  offices.     What  he 

'■  meant  was  that  the  general  course  of  their  policy 

■■  was  onr  ^\•hich  to  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 

"  mons  did  not  seem  to  be  wise  or  beneficial  to  the 

'•  nation,  and  that  therefore,  according  to  a  conven- 
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Part  III.  "  tioiial  code  as  well  understood  and  as  cffoctunl  as 
"  tlic  written  Law  itself,  thoy  were  bound  to  resign 
"  ottiees  of  wliieli  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer 
"  held  them  to  be  worthy."  ' 

The  one  exee}»tion  whieh  can  be  taken  to  this 
l^ieture  of  our  (,'onventional  constitution  is  the  eontrnst 
drawn  in  it  between  the  "  written  law  "  and  the  "  un- 
written constitution  ;  "  the  true  op})osition,  as  already 
pointed  out,  is  l)etween  laws  pro^x-rly  so  cidled,  whether 
written  or  unwritten,  and  understandings,  or  practices, 
which,  though  connnonly  observed,  are  not  laws  in  any 
true  sense  of  that  word  at  all.  But  this  inaccuracy  is 
hardly  more  than  verbal,  and  we  may  gladly  accept  ■Mr. 
Freeman's  words  as  a  starting-point  whence  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  or  common  (piality  of  the  maxims 
which  make  up  our  body  of  constitutional  morality. 

The  following  are  examples  -  of  the  precepts  to 
wliich  ]\[r.  Freemai?  refers,  and  belons;  to  the  code  \)\ 
which  public  life  in  England  is  (or  is  sup[)osed  to  be) 
governed.  "  A  j\iinistry  which  is  outvoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  in  many  cases  bound  to  retire 
from  otH(,'e."  "  A  Cabinet,  when  outvoted  on  any 
vital  question,  may  appeal  once  to  the  countr}'  b}' 
means  of  a  dissolution."  "  If  an  appeal  to  the  electors 
goes  against  the  Ministry  they  are  bound  to  retire 
fr(Hn  office,  and  have  no  right  to  dissolve  Parliament 
a  second  time."  "  The  Cal)inet  are  responsible  to 
Parliament  as  a  body,  for  the  general  conduct  ol 
afiairs."  "  They  are  further  responsible  to  an  extent, 
not  however  very  definitely  fixed,  for  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  any  of  their  number,  or  to  speak  in 

^   Freeiiian,  Grmrth  of  tin:  Kinjlish  (.'onditutiiin  (1st  cd.),  pp.   lO'.t,  110. 
-  See,  for  furtluT  examples,  pp.  25-27,  nnte. 
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more  accurate  laiii'UJii'e,  niiidc  by  the  Crown  under  Chapter 

the   advice  of  any  member  of  the  ('a])inet."     "The 

party  who  for  the  time  bein,L!;  command  a  majority  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  have  (in  general)  a  rl^lit  to 
liave  tiieir  leaders  placed  in  office."  "  The  most  influ- 
ential of  these  leaders  ought  (oenernlly  speaking)  to 
be  the  Premier,  or  head  of  the  Cai)inet."  These  are 
precepts  referring  to  the  position  and  formation  of  the 
Cal)inet.  It  is  however  easy  to  find  constitutional 
maxims  dealing  with  other  topics.  "  Treaties  can  be 
made  without  the  necessity  for  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; l»ut  the  Crown,  or  in  reality  the  .Ministry 
representing  the  Crown,  ought  not  to  make  any 
treaty  which  will  not  command  the  approbation  of 
Parliament."  "  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
the  proclamation  of  war,  and  the  making  of  peace 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  in  truth 
of  the  Crown's  servants.  P)ut  in  foreign  as  in  domestic 
affairs,  the  wish  of  the  tw(j  Houses  of  Parliament  or 
(when  they  differ)  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
be  followed."  "  The  action  of  any  ^Ministry  would  be 
highly  unconstitutional  if  it  should  involve  the  pro- 
clamation of  war,  or  the  making  of  peace,  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  the  House."  "  If  there  is  a  (bfference  of 
opinion  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  ought,  at  some  jjoint, 
not  definitely  fixed,  to  give  way,  and  should  the 
Peers  not  yield,  and  the  House  of  Commons  continue 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  l)ecomes  the 
duty  of  the  Crown,  or  of  its  responsiljle  advisers,  to 
create  or  to  threaten  to  create  enough  new  Peers  to 
override  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thus  restore  harmony  bctw^een  the  two  branches  of  the 
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Part  III.  loj^islnturo."  1  "ParliaiiKnit  (mrr]\t  to  1»o  summoned 
foi'  the  (losjiatcli  of  ImsiiicHS  at  least  once  in  every 
year."  "  If  a  sudden  enieriu'ene}'  arise,  c.t/.  tlirougli 
the  outbreak  of  an  insurrection,  or  an  invasion  l)y  a 
foreign  power,  the  Ministry  ouo;iit,  if  tliey  lenuire 
additional  autliority,  at  once  to  have  Parliament  con- 
vened and  obtain  any  powers  whicii  they  may  need 
for  th(^  protection  of  the  country.  j\It!an\vliile  .Min- 
isters ou,ii,lit  to  taivc  every  step,  even  at  the  jH'i'il  of 
breal<in,n'  tlie  hiw,  wliicli  is  necessary  either  for  restor- 
ing' order  or  for  repelling  attack,  and  (if  the  hnv  f)f  the 
h\nd  is  viohited)  must  rely  for  protection  on  l*arlia- 
nient  passing  an  Act  of  Indemnity." 

These  rules  (which  1  have  pur[)osely  expressed  in 
a  lax  and  popular  manner),  and  a  lot  more  of  the 
same  kind,  make  up  the  constitutional  morality  of  the 
day.  They  are  all  constantly  acted  upon,  and,  since 
they  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  Court  of  Law,  have  no 
claim  to  be  considered  laws.  They  are  multifarious, 
differing  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  ea(.'h 
other  not  only  in  importance  but  in  general  character 
and  s(;ope.  They  will  be  found  however,  on  careful 
examination,  to  possess  one  common  (pialit}'  or  pro- 
perty ;  they  are  all,  or  at  any  rate  most  of  them, 
rules  for  determining  the  mode  in  whi(di  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  Crown  (or  of  the  ]\linisters 
as  servants  of  the  Crown)  ought  to  be  exercised  ; 
and  this  characteristic  will  Ije  found  on  examination 
to  be  the  trait  common  not  only  to  all  the  rules 
alread}'  enumerated,  but  to  by  far  the  greater  })art 
(though  not  quite  to  the  whole)  of  the  con^'■entions 
of  the  constitution.      This  matter  however  recpiires 

'   Sue  liowevei'  Hoarn,  Govi:r)ime)tt  of  Englmid  (2cl  ed.),  p.    178. 
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for  its  [ti'Dpoi'  uiuk'i'.stiUKliii;;'  soiiu'    further  cxplaiin- 
tioii. 

Tlic  (lisfTotinniiry  powers  of  tlio  jrovcrimiont  mean 
every  kind  of  iiction  whieli  ctiii  legally  he  taken  by 
the  Crown,  nr  1)\'  its  servants,  without  the  neees- 
sity  for  apitlN'int;'  to  I^irlianieiit  for  new  statutory 
autiiority.  Thus  no  statute  is  recpiired  to  enaUIe 
the  Crown  to  dissolve  or  to  eonvoke   Parliament,  to 
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make  peace  or  war,  to  create  ncnv  reers,  to  dismiss 
u  Minister  from  otlice  or  to  appoint  liis  successor. 
The  doing  of  all  these  thinos  lies  legall}'  at  any 
rate  within  the  discreticm  of  the  Crown;  thev  lu^onn; 
therefore  to  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  authority  may  no  doubt  originate  in 
Parliamentary  enactments,  and  in  a  limited  nund)er 
of  cases  actually  does  so  originate.  Thus  the 
Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  gives  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  the  right  under  certain  circumstances  to  (.'on- 
vert  an  alien  into  a  naturalised  British  subject;  and 
the  Extradition  Act,  187U,  enables  a  Secretary  of 
State  (under  conditions  provided  by  the  Act)  to  ()^•er- 
ride  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  and  hand  <>\"er  a 
foreiiiner  to  his  own  government  for  trial.  With  the 
exercise  however  of  such  discretion  as  is  conferred  on 
the  Crown  or  its  servants  ])y  Parliamentary  enact- 
ments we  need  hardly  concern  ourselves.  The  mode 
in  which  such  discretion  is  to  be  exercised  is,  or  may 
be,  more  or  less  clearly  defined  by  the  Act  itself, 
and  is  often  so  closely  limited  as  in  reality  to  become 
the  sul)ject  of  legal  decision,  and  thus  pass  from  the 
domain  of  constitutional  moralitv  into  that  of  law 
])roperly  so  called.  The  discretionary  autiiority  of 
the  Crown  originates  generall}',  not  in  Act  of  Parlia- 
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Part  III.  niGiit,  but  ill  tlio  "  prerogative  " — a  term  which  has 
caused  more  perplexity  to  students  than  any  otlier 
expression  referring  to  the  constitution.  Tlie  "  pre- 
rogative" appears  to  be  both  historically  and  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact  nothing  else  than  the  residu(3 
of  discretionary  or  arbitrary  authorit}',  which  at  any 
given  time  is  legally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
The  King  was  originally  in  truth  what  he  still  is 
in  name,  "the  sovereign,"  or,  if  not  strictly  the 
"  sovereign "  i n  the  sense  in  which  jurists  use  that 
w^ord,  at  any  rate  by  far  the  most  powerful  part 
of  the  sovereign  power.  In  1791  the  House  of 
Commons  compelled  the  government  of  the  day, 
a  good  deal  against  the  will  of  ^Ministers,  to  put 
on  trial  J\[r.  lleeves,  the  learned  author  of  tlu' 
History  of  EnfjUsh  Law,  for  the  ex[)ression  of 
opinions  meant  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  other  statements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which  he  was  indicted,  w\ts  a  lengthy  com- 
parison of  the  Crown  to  the  trunk,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  constitution  to  tlie  l)raiiclies  and  leaves 
of  a  great  tree.  This  comparison  was  made  with  the 
oliject  of  drawing  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the 
Crown  was  the  source  of  all  legal  power,  and  that 
while  to  destroy  th(3  authority  of  tlie  (*ro\vn  was  to 
cut  down  the  nol)le  oak  under  tlie  cover  of  which 
lMii>lishnien  souoiit  refuse  from  the  storms  of 
-lacobiiiism,  the  House  of  (^)mmcns  and  other 
institutions  wen;  but  branches  and  leaves  wliich 
might  lie  lopped  otf  without  serious  damage  to  the 
tree.^      The    ])ubiication    of    ]\lr.    llceves's    theories 

1  See  ■H\  St.  Tr.  r)8()-,5:M. 
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(luring   a   period    of  popular  excitement   ma}-   liaA'e  Chapter 

l)eeu  injudicious.     But  a  jury,  one  is  lia})])y  to  know,    L 

found  that  it  was  not  seditious ;  for  liis  views  un- 
doubtedly rested  on  a  sound  basis  of  liistorical  fact. 

The  power  of  the  Crown  ^^•as  in  truth  anterior  to 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the  devolution  of 
1G88,  the  Crown  possessed  in  reality  many  of  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  prerogati\e  is  the 
name  for  tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  Crown's 
original  authority,  and  is  therefore,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  name  for  the  residue  of  discretionary 
power  left  at  any  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  CJrown, 
whether  such  power  be  in  fact  exercised  Ijy  the  Queen 
herself  or  by  her  IMinisters.  Every  act  which  the 
executiN'c  government  can  lawfully  do  without  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  done  in  virtue  of 
this  prerogative.  If  therefore  we  omit  from  vii^w  (as 
we  conveniently  may  do)  powers  conferred  on  the 
Crown  or  its  servants  b}'  Parliamentary  enactments, 
as  for  example  under  an  Alien  Act,  we  may  use  the 
term  "prerogative"  as  equivalent  to  the  discretionary 
authority  of  the  executive,  and  then  lay  down  that 
the  conventions  of  the  constitution  are  in  the  main 
precepts  for  determining  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which 
the  prerogative  is  to  be  exercised,  or  (whm  is  reall}- 
the  same  thinti")  for  fixino'  the  manner  in  which  aiiv 
transaction  which  can  leo'allv  be  done  in  virtue  of  the 
Royal  prerogative  (such  as  the  niakiiig  of  \v;ir  or  the 
declaration  of  peace)  ought  to  be  carried  out.  This 
statement  holds  good,  it  sliould  l)e  noted,  of  all  the 
discretionary  powers  exercised  by  the  executive,  other- 
wise than  under  stntutor\'  nuthorit}' ;  it  applies  to  acts 
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Part  III.  r<-all}-  (lone  by  tlie  Queen  herself  in  accordance  with 
h«r  pergonal  wishes,  to  transactions  (which  are  of  more 
frequent   occurrence    than    modern    constitutionalists 
are  disposed  to  admit)  in  which  Ijoth  the  (^ueen  and 
her  ^Ministers  take  a  real  part,  and  also  to  that  large 
and    constantly   increasing    number    of    proceedino-s 
which,  though  carried  out  in  the  (»)ueen's  name,  are 
in  truth  wholly  the  acts  of  the  ^Linistry.     The  con- 
ventions of  the  constitution  are  in  sliort  rules  intended 
to  rei>-ulate  the  exercise  of  the  whole  of  the  remainino- 
discretionary  powers    of   the    Crown,   whether   these 
powers  are  exercised  Ijy  the  Queen  herself  or  by  the 
Ministry.     That  this  is  so  may  be  seen  !)}■  the  ease 
and  the  technical  correctness  with  which  such  conven- 
tions may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  regulations  in  re- 
ference to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.    Thus,  to  say 
that   a  Cabinet  when  outvoted  on  any  vital  (juestion 
are  Ijound  in  general  to  retire  from  office,  is  equivalent 
to  the  assertion,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Ci'own  to 
dismiss  its  servants  at  the  will  of  the  Kino;  must  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  the  statement  that  Ministerr^  ought  not 
to  make  any  treaty  which  will  not  command  tli(,'  ap- 
probation of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  means  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
treaties — wdiat  the  Americans  call  the  "  treaty-making 
power" — ouglit  not  to  be  exercised  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  Paiiiament.     So,  again,  the  rule  tliat  Par- 
liament must  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  is  in  fact  the 
rule  that  the  Crown's  legal  right  or  prerogative  to  call 
Parliament  together  at  the  monarch's  [>leasure  must 
be  80  exercis(id  that  Parliament  meet  once  a  year. 
This  analvsis  of  constitutional  understand incfs  is 
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open  t(^  ^he  one  valid  criticism,  that,  tliough  true  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  obviously  in(.'om})lete  ;  for  there 
are  some  few  constitutional  custouis  or  habits  which 
liave  no  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  understanding — a  very 
vague  one  at  best- -that  in  case  of  a  permanent  con- 
flict l)etween  the  wiil  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
I  IK'  will  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  Peers  must  at 
some  point  give  way  to  the  TiOwer  House.  Such, 
again,  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  the  practice  by  which 
thojiiuiual  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  dis- 
charged solely  by  the  Law  Lords,  or  the  understanding 
under  which  Divorce  At  Ls  were  treated  as  judicial 
niid  not  as  legislative  proceedings.  Ha])its  such  as 
Li'C:,;  are  at  bottom  customs  or  rules  meant  to 
determine  the  mode  in  whidi  one  or  other  or  both  of 
the  LLouses  of  Parliament  shall  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionaiy  powers,  or,  to  use  the  historical  term,  their 
"privileges."  The  very  use  of  the  word  "  privih^ge  " 
is  almost  enough  to  show  u.-  how  to  embrace  all  tlie 
(;on\entious  of  the  constituti«»n  under  one  oencral 
head.  Between  "prerogative"  mid  "  privilege  "  there 
exists  a  close  analogy  :  the  on(.'  i-  the  historical  name 
for  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Crown ;  the 
other  is  the  historical  name  for  the  discretionary 
authority  of  each  House  of  Parliament.  Understand- 
ings then  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
<letermine,  or  are  meant  to  determine,  tlu?  wa\'  in 
which  one  member  of  the  sovereign  l)odv,  nameh',  tlie 
Crown,  should  exercise  its  discretionary  authority : 
understandings  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  privilege 
determine,  or  are  meant  tu  determine,  the  way  in 
which    the    other   members    of   the    sovereiun    bodv 
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Part  III.  slionld  each  exercise  their  discretionary  authority. 
The  result  follows,  that  the  conventions  of  the  con- 
stitution, looked  at  as  a  whole,  are  customs,  or  under- 
standings, as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  several  members 
of  the  sovereign  legislative  body,  which,  as  it  will  l)e 
rememl)ered,  is  the  "  King  in  Parliament,"  ^  should 
each  exercise  their  discretionary  authority,  whether  it 
be  termed  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  the 
privileges  of  Parliament.  Since,  however,  by  far  tlic 
most  numerous  and  imjjortant  of  our  constitutional 
understandings  refer  at  bottom  to  the  exerci.'^c  of  tiie 
prerogative,  it  will  conduce  to  brevity  and  clearness 
if  we  treat  the  conventions  of  the  constitution,  as 
rules  or  customs  determining  tlie  mode  in  wdiich  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  executive,  or  in  technical 
language  the  prerogative,  ought  {i.e.  is  expected  b}' 
the  nation)  to  be  employed. 

Havino;  ascertained  that  the  conventions  of  the 
constitution  are  (in  the  main)  rules  for  determining 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  we  may  carry  our 
analysis  of  their  character  a  step  farther.  They 
have  all  one  ultimate  object.  Their  end  is  to  secure 
that  Parliament,  or  the  Cabinet  which  is  indirectly 
appointed  by  Parliament,  shall  in  the  long  run  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  that  power  which  in  modern 
England  is  the  true  political  sovereign  of  the  state — 
the  majority  oi  iiie  electors  or  (to  use  popular  thougli 
not  (piite  accurate  language)  the  nation. 

At  this  point  comes  into  view  the  full  importance 
of  tlie  distinction  already  insisted  u})on  -  between 
•'legal"  sovereignty  and  '' jiolitical "  sovereignty. 
Parliament  is,  from  a  merely  legal  }»oint  of  view,  the 

1   SoL'  ji.  37,  anil'.  -  Suf  ]ip.  0!),  7<l,  au\i. 
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absolute  sovereion  of  the  British  Emi)ire,  since  everv  Chapter 

...  "        XIV 

Act  of  Parliament  is  bindini>'  on  every  C(-art  throuo-h-     1 L 

out  the  British  dominions,  aiul  no  rule,  whether  of 
morality  or  of  law,  which  contravenes  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, binds  anv  Court  throughout  the  realm.  But 
if  Parliameut  be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  supreme 
legislature,  the  essence  of  representative  government 
is,  that  the  leg'islature  should  represent  or  give  effect 
to  the  will  of  the  political  sovc^reign,  i.e.  of  the 
electoral  body,  or  of  the  nation.  I'liat  tlie  conduct  of 
the  ditl'erent  parts  of  tlie  legislature  should  be  deter- 
mined by  rules  meant  U)  secure  liarnKjny  between  the 
action  of  the  leuislative  sovereign  and  the  wishes  of 
the  political  sovereign,  must  appear  probable  from 
general  considcn-ations.  If  the  true  ruler  or  political 
sovereio-n  of  Enu'land  were,  as  was  once  the  case,  the 
King,  legislati()n  might  l)e  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  Kinii's  will  bv  one  of  two  methods.  Th(! 
C^rown  might  itself  legislate,  by  I'oyal  proclamations, 
or  decrees  ;  or  some  other  bod}%  such  as  a  Council  of 
►State  or  Parliament  itself,  niignt  be  allowed  to  leois- 
late  as  long  as  this  body  conformed  to  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  Jf  tlie  fii'st  }>lan  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  no  room  or  need  for  constitutional  conventions. 
If  tlie  second  j»lan  were  adopted,  tlie  ])roeeedings  of 
the  legislative  body  must  inevitaldy  be  governed  b\- 
some  rules  meant  to  mak(^  certain  that  the  .\cts  of 
the  leo-islature  sliould  not  contravene  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  The  electorate  is  in  fact  the  sovereign  of 
England.  It  is  a  b(j(ly  which  does  not,  and  from  its 
nature  liardl}'  (an,  itself  legislate,  and  which,  owing 
cliietly  to  historical  causes,  has  left  in  existence  a 
theoreticalK'  supreme  legislature.     The  result  of  this 
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Part  III.  state  of  tliino's  would  naturallv  Le  that  tliu  conduct 
of  the  h'gishiture,  which  {('x  hi/potJicsi)  cannot  be 
governed  by  hiws,  shoukl  be  reguhited  by  understand- 
ings of  which  tlic  o])ject  is  to  secure  the  eonformity 
of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  And  this  is 
what  has  actually  occurred.  The  conventions  of  the 
constitution  now  consist  of  customs  which  (whatever 
their  historical  origin)  are  at  the  present  day  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  ensurino-  the  supremacv  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ultimately,  through  the  elective  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  nation.  Our  modern  code  of  consti- 
tuti(nial  moralitv  secures,  thouLdi  in  a,  roundabout  wav, 
what  is  called  abroad  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  people." 
That  this  is  so  becomes  apparent  if  we  examine 
into  the  efiect  of  one  or  two  amoxig  the  leading 
articles  of  this  code.  The  rule  that  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  nnist  bo  exercised  throuoh  ]\Iinisters  avIio  are 
members  of  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament  and  who 
"  command  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
really  means,  that  the  elective  portion  of  the  legishi- 
ture  in  effect,  though  by  an  indirect  process,  ap})oiuts 
the  executive  government ;  ar.d,  further,  that  the 
Crown,  01'  the  ^liuistry,  must  ultimately  carry  out, 
or  at  ail}'  rate  not  contravene,  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  l)Ut  as  the  process  of  repre- 
sentation is  nothing  else  tlian  a  mode  by  which  the 
will  of  the  representative  hody  "V  House  of  Common^ 
is  made  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  the  nation,  it 
follows  that  a  rule  which  gives  the  a})pointment 
and  control  of  the  <>overnnient  niainlv  to  the  House 
of  Commons  is  at  bottom  a  rule  which  gives  the 
election  and  ultimate  control  of  the  executive  to  th'- 
nation.      Tlie  same   thino-  holds  oood  of  the  under- 
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standinoj,    or   habit,  in    accordance    with   which   the  Chapter 

House  of  Lords  are  expected  in  every  serious  political     1 '_ 

controversy  to  give  way  at  some  point  or  other  to  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  expressing  the 
deliberate  resolve  of  tlie  nation,  or  of  that  further 
custom  which,  though  of  compatuiively  recent  growth, 
forms  an  essential  article  of  modern  constitutional 
ethics,  by  which,  in  case  the  Peers  should  finally  re- 
fuse to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Lower  House, 
the  Crown  is  expected  to  nullify  the  resistance  of  the 
Lords  by  the  creation  of  new  Pec'ragus.^  llow,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  "  point "  to  l)e  fixed  at  which,  in 
case  of  a  conflict  Ijctween  the  two  Houses,  the  Lords 
must  give  way,  or  the  Crown  ought  to  use  its  pre- 
rogative in  the  creation  of  new  Pe(;rs  ^.  The  question 
is  worth  raisino-  because  the  answer  throws  OTcat 
light  upon  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  articles  which 
make  up  our  conventional  code.  This  reply  is,  that  the 
point  at  which  the  Lords  nuist  yield  or  the  Crown 
intervene  is  properly  determined  by  anytliing  which 
conclusively  shows  that  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
presents on  the  matter  in  dispute  the  deliberate 
decision  of  the  nation.  The  truth  of  this  reply  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  but  to  admit  that  the  delil)erate 
decision  of  the  electorate  is  decisive,  is  in  fact  to 
concede  that  the  understandinos  as  to  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Crown  are,  what  we 
have  found  them  to  be,  rules  meant  to  ensure  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  the  true  political  sovereign,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  electoral  Ijody.- 

^  Mr.  HiMi'ii  (U'liius,  as  it  sefiii.s  to  iiiu  uu  iii;iile([uate  fjroimds,  tlie 
L'xistL'uce  of  this  rule  or  uti<U'r>t;unliiig.  Si-i;  lluarn,  Unct  nuutnt  nf 
EmjlaniJ  (2<l  ed.),  p.  17K 
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Part  III. 

Rules  as 
to  dissolu- 
tion of  I'ar 
li;uiii.'iit. 


By  i'lir  the  most  striking  example  of  the  refil  sense 
attaching  to  a  -syhole  mass  of  constitutional  conven- 
tions is  found  in  a  particular  instance,  which  appears 
at  first  sight  to  present  a  marked  exception  to  tlie 
general  prin('ipl(\s  of  constitutional  morality.  A 
^Ministry  placed  in  a  minorit}'  l)y  a  vote  of  the 
CVjmmons  have,  in  accordance  with  received  doctrines, 
a  rio'ht  to  demand  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certainly  comhinations  ol' 
circumstances  under  -which  the  Crown  has  a  rifdit 
to  dismiss  a  ]\linistry  who  command  a  Parliamentar\- 
majority,  and  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  hy  which  the 
Ministry  are  supported.  The  prerogative,  in  short,  of 
dissolution  ma}'  constitutionally  be  so  employed  as  to 
override  the  will  of  the  representative  body,  or,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  "The  People's  House  of  Parlia- 
ment." This  looks  at  first  sight  like  sayino-  that  in 
certain  cases  the  prerogative  can  be  so  used  as  to  set 
at  nought  the  will  of  the  nation.  But  in  reality  it 
is  far  otherwise.  The  discretionary  jjower  of  the 
Crown  occasionally  may  be,  and  according  to  con- 
stitutional precedents  sometimes  ought  to  be,  used  to 
strip  an  existing  House  of  Commons  of  its  autlKuit}'. 
But  the  reason  why  the  House  can  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  be  deprived  of  power  and  of 
existence  is  that  an  occasion  has  arisen  on  which 
there  is  fiiir  reason  to  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  the 
House  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  electors.  A  dissolu- 
tion is  in  its  essence  an  ap2)eal  from  the  legal  io  the 
political  sovereign.  A  dissolution  is  allowable,  or 
necessary,  whenever  the  wishes  of  the  leuislature  ar(.'. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  estubhsh'^d  by  the  celebrated 
contests  of  1784  and  of  1834.  in  each  instance  the 
King  dismissed  a  ]Ministry  which  commanded  tlie 
confidence  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  In  each  case 
tliere  was  an  a])peal  to  the  C(juntry  by  means  of  a 
dissolution.  In  1784  the  appeal  resulted  in  a  decisive 
verdict  in  fiivour  of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  who  had 
been  brought  into  ottice  by  the  King  against  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1834  the  appeal  led 
to  a  verdict  equally  decisive  against  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington, who  also  had  been  called  to  otHce  by  the 
Crown  against  the  wishes  of  the  House.  The  essential 
point  to  notice  is  that  these  contests  each  in  etfect 
admit  the  principle  that  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  ])olitical 
sovereign  wliicli  ultimately  determines  the  right  or 
(what  in  politics  is  much  the  same  thing)  the  power 
of  a  Cabinet  to  retain  otti(;e,  namely,  the  nation. 

]\[uch  discussion,  oratorical  and  literary,  has  been 
expended  on  the  question  whether  the  dissolution  of 
1784  or  the  dissolution  of  1834  was  constitutional.^ 
To  a  certain  extent  the  dispute  is  verbal,  and  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  constitutional."  If 
we  mean  by  it  "legal,"  no  human  being  can  dispute 
that  George  the  Third  and  his  son  could  without  any 
breach  of  law  dissolve  Parliament.  If  we  mejni 
"  usual,"  no  one  can  deny  that  each  monarch  took 
a  very  unusual  step  in  dismissing  a  Ministry  which 
commanded  a  ma,jorit\'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
l»y  "  constitutional"  we  mean  "in  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  principles  oi  the  constitution,"  we 
must  without  hesitation  pronounce  the  conduct  of 
George  the  Third  constitutional,  i.e.   in   conformity 

^  ScL'  Appendix,  Note  v.,  Tlie  Muauing  of  an  Unconstitutional  Law. 
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Part  III.  witli  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  they  are  now 
understootl.  He  believed  that  the  nation  did  not 
approve  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  House  of  C'oni- 
UKjns.  He  was  right  in  this  belief.  No  modern  con- 
stitutionalist will  dispute  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  derived  from  its  re}ircsentiun' 
the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  chief  ol)ject  of  a 
dissolution  is  to  ascertain  that  the  will  of  Parliament 
coincides  with  the  will  of  the  nation.  George  the 
Third  then  made  use  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution 
for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  His  conduct, 
therefore,  on  the  modern  theory  of  the  constitution, 
was,  as  far  as  the  dissolution  went,  in  the  strictest 
sense  constitutional.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
1784  the  King's  conduct  was  not  in  reality  an  inno- 
vation, though  a  siilutary  one,  on  the  then  prevailing- 
doctrine.  Any  one  who  studies  the  Cjuestions  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  John  Wilkes,  or  the  disputes 
between  England  and  the  American  colonies,  Avill  see 
that  George  the  Third  and  the  great  majority  of 
George  the  Third's  statesmen  maintained  up  to  1784 
a  view  of  l^uiiamentary  sovereignty  which  made  Par- 
liament in  the  sti'ictest  sense  the  sovereign  power. 
To  this  theory  Fox  clung,  both  in  his  youth  as  a  Tor\' 
and  in  his  later  life  as  a  Whig.  The  greatness  of 
Chatham  and  of  his  son  lay  in  their  perceiving  that 
behind  the  Crown,  belihid  the  Revolution  Families, 
behind  Parliament  itself,  lay  what  Chatham  calls  the 
"  great  public,"  and  what  we  should  call  the  nation, 
and  that  on  the  will  of  the  nation  depended  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  In  1784  George  the  Third 
was  led  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  adopt  the 
attitude  of  Chatham  and  Pitt.     He  appeal 
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cnoiigli)  from  the  sovcreifjnty  of  Parliament,  of  which   cimpter 

•                                 XIV 
he  had  always    l)een    the  ardent  ('hanii»ion,    to    that     1 L 

sovei'cignty  of  the  people,  Avliidi  he  never  ceased  to 
hold  in  abhorrence.  AVhether  this  appeal  he  termed 
constitutional  or  revolutionary  is  now  of  little  moment; 
it  atlirmed  decisively  the  fundamental  [)rin('iple  of  our 
existing  constitution  that  not  Parliament  but  tiu; 
nation  is,  politically  speaking,  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state.  On  this  very  ground  the  so-called  "  penal" 
dissolution  was  (^insistently  enough  denounced  b}' 
Jiurke,  who  at  all  periods  of  his  career  was  opposed 
to  democratit;  innovation,  and  far  less  consistently  by 
Fox,  who  blended  in  his  i)olitical  creed  doctrines  of 
absolute  Parliamentary  sovereignty  with  the  essentially 
inconsistent  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Of  William  the  Fourth's  action  it  is  liaid  to  speak 
with  decision.  The  dissolution  of  1834  was,  from  a 
constitutional  jjoint  of  view,  a  mistake  ;  it  was 
justified  (if  at  all)  by  the  King's  belief  that  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
nation.  The  belief  itself  turned  out  erroneous,  but 
the  large  minority  obtained  by  Peel,  and  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  influence  of  the  Whigs,  proved  that, 
tliouuh  the  Kino;  had  formed  a  wrono'  estimate  of 
puldic  sentiment,  he  was  not  without  reasonable 
oround  for  Ijelievino;  that  Parliament  had  (teased  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  Now  if  it  l)e  con- 
stitutionally right  for  the  Crown  to  appeal  from  Parlia- 
ment to  the  electors  when  the  House  of  Commons  has 
in  reality  ceased  to  represent  its  constituents,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  tliat  a  dissolution  is 
unconstitutional  simply  because  the  electors  do,  when 
appealed  to,  support  the  opinions  of  their  represcnta- 
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Part  III.  tives.  Admit  that  the  electors  are  the  political 
sovereign  of  the  state,  and  the  result  appears  naturally 
to  follow,  that  an  appeal  to  them  by  means  of  a  dissolu- 
tion is  constitutional,  whenever  there  isvalid  and  reason- 
able ground  for  supposing  that  their  Parliamentary  re- 
presentatives have  ceased  to  represent  their  wishes.  The 
constitutionality  therefore  of  the  dissolution  in  1834 
turns  at  bottom  upon  the  still  disputable  question  of 
'^'ct,  whether  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  reformed  House  of 
'Vrnmons  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
vj^.r  may  be  the  answer  given  by  historians 
to  iMis  inquiry,  the  precedents  of  1784  and  1834  are 
decisive ;  they  determine  the  principle  on  wliich  the 
prerogative  of  dissolution  ought  to  be  exercised,  and 
show  that  in  modern  times  the  rules  as  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  are,  like  other  conventions  of  the 
constitution,  intended  to  secure  the  ultimate  supre- 
macy of  the  electorate  as  the  true  political  sovereign  of 
the  state  ;  that,  in  short,  the  validity  of  constitutional 
maxims  is  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 
Relation  of  Tlic  ucccssity  for  dissolutious  stands  in  close  con- 
dL'oiution  section  with  the  existence  of  Parliamentary  sove- 
to  Pariia-  i-eicrnty.  AVlierc,  as  in  the  United  States,  no  lejrislative 
"o.^'-  assembly  is  a  sovereign  power,  the  right  of  dissolution 
may  l^e  dispensed  with ;  the  constitution  provides 
security  that  no  change  of  vital  importance  can  be 
effected  without  an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  and  the 
change  in  the  character  of  a  legislative  body  by  the  re- 
election of  the  whole  or  of  part  thereof  at  stated  periods 
makes  it  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  sentiment  of 
the  legislature  will  harmonise  with  the  feeling  of  the 
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public.     Where  Parliament  is  supreme,  some  furthei-  Chapter 

security   for   such    harmony   is    necessary,    and   this     '_ 

security  is  given  by  the  right  of  dissolution,  which 
enables  the  Crown  or  the  Ministry  to  appeal  from  the 
legislature  to  the  naticjn.  The  security  indeed  is  not 
absolutely  complete.  Crown,  Cabinet,  and  Parliament 
may  conceivably  favour  constitutional  innovations 
which  do  not  approve  themselves  to  the  electors. 
The  Septennial  Act  could  hardly  have  been  passed 
in  England,  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  would 
not,  it  is  often  asserted,  have  been  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  if,  in  either  instance,  a  legal  revolu- 
tion had  been  necessarily  preceded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  electorate.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  constitution- 
alism of  America  proves  of  a  more  rigid  type  than 
the  constitutionalism  of  England.  Still,  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  political  life,  the  understandings 
which  exist  with  us  as  to  the  right  of  dissolution 
afford  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  security  for  sym- 
p-athy  between  the  action  of  the  legislature  and  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  do  the  limitations  placed  on 
legislative  power  by  the  constitutions  of  American 
States.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  principles 
explicitly  stated  in  the  various  constitutions  of  the 
States,  and  in  the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  are  im- 
[»liedly  involved  in  the  working  of  English  i)olitica] 
institutions.  The  right  of  dissolution  is  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  thus  underlies  all  those  con- 
stitutional conventions  which,  in  one  way  or  anotlier, 
are  intended  to  produce  harmony  between  the  legal 
and  the  political  sovereign  power. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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THE   SANCTION   BY   WHICH   THE   CONVENTIONS   OF   THE 
CONSTITUTION   ARE   ENFORCED 

Part  III.  What  is  the  sanction  by  which  obedience  to  the 
conventions  of  the  constitution  is  at  bottom  en- 
forced ? 

This  is  liy  far  the  most  perplexing  of  the  specu- 
lative questions  suggested  by  a  study  of  constitutional 
law.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  dictum  of  Paley,  that 
it  is  often  far  harder  to  make  men  see  the  existence  of 
a  difficulty,  than  to  make  them,  when  once  the  dith- 
culty  is  perceived,  understand  its  explanation,  and  in 
the  first  place  try  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is 
the  precise  nature  of  a  puzzle  of  which  most  students 
dimly  recognise  the  existence. 

Constitutional  understandings  are  admittedly  not 
laws ;  they  are  not  (that  is  to  say)  rules  which  will 
be  enforced  by  the  Courts.  If  a  Premier  were  to 
retain  office  after  a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  if  he  were  (as  did  Lord  Pal- 
merston  under  like  circumstances)  to  dissolve,  or 
strictly  speaking  to  get  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  Parlia- 
ment, but,  unlike  Lord  Palmerston,  were  to  be  again 
censured  by  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons, 
and  then,  after  all  this  had  taken  place,  were  still  to 
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remain  at  the  head  of  tlic  government, — no  one  could  Chapter 

deny  that  sucli  a  Prime  Minister  had  acted  uncon-    L 

stitutionally.  Yet  no  Court  of  Law  woukl  take 
notice  of  his  conduct.  Sui)pose,  again,  that  on  the 
passing  by  both  Houses  of  an  important  bill,  the 
Queen  should  refuse  her  assent  to  the  measure,  or 
(in  popular  language)  put  her  "  veto "  on  it. 
Here  there  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  usage, 
but  the  matter  could  not  by  any  proceeding 
known  to  English  law  be  brought  Ijefore  the  judges. 
Take  another  instance.  Suppose  that  Parliament 
were  for  more  than  a  year  not  summoned  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  This  would  be  a  course  of  })ro- 
ceeding  of  the  most  unconstitutional  character.  Yet 
there  is  no  Court  in  the  land  before  which  one  could 
go  with  the  complaint  that  Parliament  had  not  been 
assembled.^  Still  the  conventional  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  not  laws,  are,  as  it  is  constjuitly 
asserted,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  binding  as  laws. 
They  are,  or  appear  to  be,  respected  quite  as  much 
as  most  statutory  enactments,  and  more  than  many. 
The  puzzle  is  to  see  what  is  the  force  which  habitually 
compels  obedience  to  rules  which  have  not  behind 
them  the  coercive  power  of  the  Courts. 

The  difficulty   of  the  problem   before  us  cannot  I'litiai 
indeed  be  got  rid  of,  l)ut  may  be  shifted  and  a  good  that  con-      ^ 
deal  lessened,  by  observing  that  the  invariable  obe-  ^,',',!u.r°"''' 
dience  which  is  assumed  to  l)c  paid  to  constitutional  "'tan^iing.s 
understandings  is  itself  more  or  less  fictitious.     The  "i^^'y^^'i- 
special  articles  of  the  conventional  code  are  frequently 

1  See  4  E.lwar.l  III.  c.  14  ;  IG  Cur.  II.  c.  1  ;  anil  1  Will,  lui-l 
Mary,  Sess.  :2,  c.  2.  Compare  these  with  the  repealed  16  Car.  I.  c.  1, 
which  would  have  made  the  assembling  of  Parliament  a  matter  of 
law. 
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disobeyed ;  a  Minister  sometimes  refuses  to  retire 
when,  lis  his  opponents  allege,  he  ought  constitu- 
tionally to  resign  office.  Not  many  years  have 
passed  since  the  Opposition  of  the  day  argued,  if  not 
convincingly  yet  with  a  good  detil  of  i)lausibility,  that 
tlie  Ministry  had  violated  a  rule  embodied  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  in  1784  the  House  of  Commons  main- 
tained, not  only  by  argument  but  by  repeated  votes, 
that  Pitt  had  deliberately  defied  more  than  one 
constitutional  i)recept,  and  the  Whigs  of  1834 
brought  a  like  charge  against  Wellington  and  Peel, 
Nor  is  it  doul)tful  that  any  one  who  searches  through 
the  pages  of  Hansard  will  find  other  instances  in 
which  constitutional  maxims  of  long  standing  and 
high  repute  have  been  set  at  nought.  The  uncertain 
character  of  the  deference  paid  to  the  conventions 
of  the  constitution  is  concealed  under  the  current 
phraseology,  which  treats  the  successful  violation  of  a 
constitutional  rule  as  a  proof  that  the  maxim  was  not 
in  rcidity  part  of  the  constitu'  y\\.  If  a  habit  or 
precept  which  can  be  set  at  nought  is  thereby  shown 
not  to  be  a  portion  of  constitutional  morality,  it 
naturally  follows  that  no  true  constitutional  rule  is 
ever  disobeyed. 

Yet,  though  the  obedience  supposed  to  be  rendered 
to  the  separate  understandings  or  maxims  of  public 
life  is  to  a  certain  extent  fictitious,  the  assertion  that 
they  have  nearly  the  force  of  law  is  not  without 
meaning.  Some  few  of  the  conventions  of  the 
constitution  are  rigorously  obeyed.  Parliament,  for 
example,  is  summoned  year  l)y  year  with  as  much 
regularity  as  though  its  annual  meeting  were  provided 
for  by  a  law  of  nature ;  and  (what  is  of  more  con- 
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sequence)  thougli  particular  understandings  are  of 
uncertain  obligation,  neither  the  Crown  nor  any 
servant  of  the  Crown  ever  refuses  obedien'-e  to  the 
grand  principle  which,  as  we  have  seen,  w,  lerlies  all 
the  conventional  precepts  of  the  constitution,  namely, 
that  government  must  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed 
through  that  House.  This  principle  is  not  a  law ;  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book,  nor  is  it  a 
maxim  of  common  law ;  it  will  not  be  enforced  l)y 
any  ordinary  judicial  body.  AVhy  then  has  the 
principle  itself,  as  also  have  certain  conventions  or 
understandings  which  are  closely  connected  with  it, 
the  force  of  law  ?  This,  when  the  matter  is  reduced 
to  its  simplest  fo^m,  is  the  puzzle  witli  which  we 
have  to  deal.  It  sorely  needs  a  solution.  ^lany 
writers,  however,  01  iuithority,  chiefly  because  they  do 
not  approach  the  constitution  from  its  legal  side, 
liardly  recognise  the  full  force  of  the  diliiculty  whi(;h 
requires  to  ])e  disposed  of.  They  either  pass  it  by, 
or  else  apparently  acquiesce  in  one  of  two  answers, 
each  of  which  contains  an  element  of  truth,  but 
neither  of  which  fully  removes  the  per})lexities  of 
any  inquirer  who  is  determined  not  to  be  put  oti' 
with  mere  words. 

A  reply  more  often  suggested  than  formulated  in 
so  many  words,  is  that  obedience  to  the  conventions 
of  the  constitution  is  ultimtaely  enforced  by  the  fear 
of  impeachment. 

H'  this  view  were  tenable,  these  conventions,  it 
should  be  remarked,  would  not  be  "understandings" 
at  all,  but  "laws"  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  term. 
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Part  III.  and  their  sole  peculiarity  would  lie  in  their  l)eing 
laws  the  breach  of  which  could  l)e  punished  only  by 
one  extraordinary  tribunal,  namely,  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament.  But  though  it  may  well  be  conceded — 
and  the  fact  is  one  of  great  importance — that  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  constitution  was  originally 
generated  and  confirmed  by  impeachments,  yet  there 
are  insuperable  difficulties  to  entertaining  the  belief 
that  the  dread  of  the  Tower  and  the  block  exerts  any 
appreciable  influence  over  the  conduct  of  modern 
statesmen.  No  impeachment  for  violations  of  the 
constitution  (since  for  the  present  purpose  we  may 
leave  out  of  account  such  proceedings  as  those  taken 
against  Lord  JVlacclesfield,  AVarren  Hastings,  and  Lord 
Melville)  has  occurred  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  process,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  Lord  Salisbury's  retiring  from  office 
when  placed  in  a  hopeless  minoiity,  is  obsolete.  The 
arm  by  which  attacks  on  freedom  were  once  repelled 
has  grown  rusty  by  disuse ;  it  is  laid  aside  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  constitution,  nor  will  it  ever,  we 
may  anticipate,  be  drawn  again  from  its  scabbard. 
For,  in  truth,  impeachment,  as  a  means  for  enforcing 
the  observance  of  constitutional  morality,  always 
laboured  under  one  grave  defect.  The  possibility  of 
its  use  suggested,  if  it  did  not  stimulate,  one  most 
important  violation  of  political  usage  ;  a  Minister  who 
dreaded  impeachment  Avould,  since  Parliament  was 
the  only  Court  before  which  he  could  be  impeached, 
naturally  advise  the  Crown  not  to  convene  Parliament. 
There  is  something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  in 
saying  that  a  Minister  is  compelled  to  advise  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  by  the  dread  of  impeachment 
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if  Parliament  should  assemble.     If  the  fear  of  Parlia-  Chapter 

nieiitaiy  puuisliment  were  the  only  tliffi(;ulty  in  the L 

way  of  violating  the  constitution,  we  may  be  sure 
tliat  a  bold  party  leader  would,  at  the  present  day,  as 
has  been  done  in  former  centuries,  sometimes  suggest 
that  Parliament  should  not  meet. 

A  second  and   current   answer   to   the   question  power  of 
under  consideration  is,  that  obedience  to  the  conven-  opiniou. 
tional  precepts  of  the  constitution  is  ensured  by  the 
force  of  puljlic  opinion. 

Now  that  this  assertion  is  in  one  sense  true,  stands 
past  dispute.  The  nation  expects  that  Parliament 
shall  be  convened  annually ;  the  nation  expects  that 
a  Minister  who  cannot  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  give  up  his  place,  and  no 
Premier  even  dreams  of  disappointing  these  expecta- 
tions. The  assertion,  therefore,  that  puldic  opinion 
gives  validity  to  the  received  precepts  for  the  conduct 
of  public  life  is  true.  Its  defect  is  that,  if  taken 
without  further  explanation,  it  amounts  to  little  else 
than  a  re-statement  of  the  very  problem  which  it  is 
meant  to  solve.  For  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
at  bottom,  AVhy  is  it  that  public  opinion  is,  ;q)})areutly 
at  least,  a  sufficient  sanction  to  compel  ol)edience  to 
the  conventions  of  the  constitution  ?  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  this  inquiry  to  say  that  these  conventions 
are  enforced  by  public  opinion.  Let  it  also  be  noted 
that  many  rules  of  conduct  whicli  are  fully  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  public  are  violated  every  day  of 
the  year.  Public  opinion  enjoins  the  performance  of 
promises  and  condemns  the  commission  of  crimes,  but 
the  settled  conviction  of  the  nation  that  promises 
ought  to  be  kept  does  not  hinder  merchants  from 
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Part  III.  going  into  the  (tazcttc,  nor  dues  the  universal  execra- 
tion  of  the  vilhiin  wlio  Hhcds  man's  blood  prevent  the 
commission  of  murders.  That  public  opinion  does  to 
a  certain  extent  check  extravagance  and  criminality 
is  of  course  true,  but  uhe  operation  of  opinion  is  in 
this  case  assisted  by  the  law,  or  in  the  last  resort  by 
the  physical  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  The 
limited  etfect  of  public  opinion  when  aided  by  the 
police  hardly  explains  the  immense  etfect  of  opinion 
iu  enforcing  rules  which  may  be  violated  without  any 
risk  of  the  otiender  ])eing  l)rought  l)efore  the  Courts. 
To  contend  that  the  understandings  of  the  con- 
stitution derive  their  coercive  power  solely  from 
the  ap})roval  of  the  public,  is  very  like  maintaining 
the  kindred  doctrine  that  the  conventions  of  inter- 
national law  are  kept  alive  solely  by  moral  fon.-e. 
Every  one,  except  a  few  dreamers,  perceives  that  the 
respect  paid  to  international  morality  is  due  in  great 
measure,  not  to  moral  force,  but  to  the  physical  force 
in  the  shape  of  armies  and  navies,  by  which  the  com- 
mands of  general  opinion  are  in  many  cases  supported  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that,  in  England  at 
least,  the  conventions  of  the  constitution  are  supi)orted 
and  enforced  by  something  beyond  or  in  addition  to 
the  public  approval. 

What  then  is  this  "  something  "  ?  ^\y  answer  is, 
that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  force  of  the  law.  The 
dread    of  impeachment   may   have    established,   and 

tioiis  en-  .  . 

forced  by    public  opiuiou  ccrtaiuly   adds  iniiuence  to,  the  iirc- 

law.  vailing  dogmas  of  political  ethics.     But  the  sanction 

which  constrains  the  boldest  political  adventurer  to 

obey  the  fundamental  princi})les  of  the  constitution 

and  the  conventions  in  which  these  principles  are 
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expressed,  is  the  fact  that  the  breach  of  these 
principles  and  of  these  conventions  will  almost 
immediately  bring  the  offender  into  conflict  with  the 
Courts  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  true  answer  to  the  in(|uiry  which  1 
iiave  raised,  but  it  is  an  answer  which  undoubtedly 
requires  both  explanation  and  defence. 

The  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  received 
precepts  of  the  constitution  are  8Ui)ported  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  grounds  on  which  that  statement 
is  based,  can  be  most  easily  made  apparent  by  con- 
siderinii:  what  would  he  the  legal  results  which  would 
inevitably  ensue  from  the  viohition  of  some  indis- 
putable constitutional  maxim. 

No  rule  is  better  established  than  tliat  Parliament 
must  assemble  at  least  once  a  year.  This  maxim,  as 
before  pointed  out,  is  certainly  not  derived  from  the 
common  law,  and  is  not  based  upon  any  statutory 
enactment.  Now  suppose  that  Parliament  were  pro- 
rogued once  and  again  for  more  than  a  year,  so  that 
for  two  years  no  Parliament  sat  at  Westminster.  Here 
we  have  a  distinct  breach  of  a  constitutional  practice 
or  understanding,  but  we  have  no  violation  of  law. 
What,  however,  would  be  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  ?  They  would  be,  speaking  generally, 
that  any  Ministry  who  at  the  present  day  sanctioned 
or  tolerated  this  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
every  person  connected  with  the  government,  woukl 
immediately  come  into  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
land, 

A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  this  would  be  so. 

The  Mutiny  Act  would  in  the  first  place  expire,  but 

on  the  expiration  of  the  Mutiny  Act  all  means  of 
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Part  III.  controlling-  the  urmy  without  a  breach  of  law  would 
cease.     Either  the  army  mu.st  be  discharged,  in  which 
case  the  mciins  of  maintaining  law  and  order  would 
(M)me   to   an   end,   or   the    army   mu.st   be    kept  up 
and   discipline   must    be    maintained    without   legal 
authority  for  its  maintenance.     If  this  alternative  were 
adoi)ted,  every  i)erson,  from  the  Comnuinder-in-Chief 
downwards,  who  took  part  in  the  control  of  the  army, 
and  indeed  every  soldier  who  citrried  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  superiors,  would  find  that  not  a  (hiy  passed 
without  his  committing   or   sanctioning  acts  which 
would  render  him  liable  to  stand  as  a  criminal  in  the 
dock.     Then,  again,  though  most  of  the  taxes  would 
still  come  into  the  Exchequer,  large  portions  of  the 
revenue  would  cease  to  be  legally  due  and  could  not 
be  legally  collected,  whilst  every  ofHcial,  who  acted  as 
collector,  would  expose  himself  to  actions  or  prosecu- 
tions.   The  part,  moreover,  of  the  revenue  which  came 
in,  could  not  be  legally  ai)plied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
government.     If  the  Ministry  laid  hold  of  the  revenue 
they  would   find    it   difficult   to   avoid   breaches   of 
definite  laws  which  would  expose  them   to   appear 
before  the  Courts.     Suppose  however  that  the  Cabinet 
were  willing  to  defy  the  law.     Their  criminal  daring 
would  not  suffice  for  its  purpose  ;  they  could  not  get 
hold  of  the  revenue  without  the  connivance  or  aid 
of  a  large  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  indeed 
officials,  but  some  of  them  such  as  the  Comptroller- 
General,  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  like,  unconnected  with  the  administration.     None 
of  them,  it  should  be  noted,  could  receive  from  the 
government   or   the   Crown   any   protection    against 
legal    liability,    and   any    of  them   the   moment   he 
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em})loyc(l  force  would  he  ex])oso(l  to  resistance  huj)-  Chapter 

ported  by  the  Courts.     For  the  haw  (it  should  always    1. 

he  home  in  mind)  operates  in  two  different  ways.  It 
inflicts  penalties  and  punisliment  u]ion  law-breakers, 
and  (what  is  of  equal  consequence)  it  enal)les  law- 
respecting  citizens  to  refuse  obedience  to  illegal  com- 
mands. It  legalises  passive  resistance.  The  efficacy 
of  such  legal  opposition  is  immensely  incri ,  -nd  by 
the  non-existence  in  England  of  anything  resembling 
the  droit  administratif  of  France/  or  of  that  wide 
discretionary  authority  which  is  possesse  1  liy  every 
continentfil  government.  The  result  is,  that  an  ad- 
ministration which  attempted  to  <lispense  witli  the 
annual  meeting  of  Parliament  could  n(»t  ensure  the 
obedience  even  of  its  own  officials,  and,  unless  pre- 
pared distinctly  to  violate  the  undoul)ted  law  oi  the 
land,  would  find  itself  not  only  opposed  l)ut  helpless. 

Tlio  rule,  therefore,  tliat  J*arliament  must  meet 
once  a  year,  tliough  in  strictness  a  constitutional 
convention  which  is  not  a  law  and  will  not  be  en- 
forced by  the  Courts,  turns  out  nevertheless  to  be 
an  understanding  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
involving  hundreds  of  persons,  many  of  whom  are  by 
no  means  specially  amenal)le  to  government  influence, 
in  distinct  acts  of  illegalitv  cognisal)le  l)y  the  tribunals 
of  the  country.  This  convention  therefore  of  the 
constitution  is  in  reality  based  u})on,  and  secured  by, 
the  law  of  the  land. 

This  no  doulit  is  a  particularly  plain  case.  I  have 
examined  it  fully,  both  because  it  is  a  particularly 
plain  instance,  and  because  the  full  understanding  of 
it  affords  the  clue  which  guides  us  to  the  principle  on 

1  8ee  cliap.  xii.  ante. 
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which  really  rests  such  coercive  force  as  is  possessed 
by  the  conventions  of  the  constitution. 

To  see  that  this  is  so  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  effect  of  disobedience  by  the  government  to  one 
of  the  most  purely  conventional  among  the  maxims 
of  constitutional  morality, — the  rule,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  Ministry  ought  to  retire  on  a  vote  that 
they  no  longer  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Suppose  that  a  Ministry,  after  the 
passing  of  such  a  vote,  were  to  act  in  1889  as  Pitt 
acted  in  1783,  and  hold  ofiice  in  the  fticc  of  the  cen- 
sure passed  by  the  House.  There  would  clearly  be  a 
'pvhnd  facie  breach  of  constitutional  ethics.  What 
must  ensue  is  clear.  K  the  Ministry  wished  to  keep 
within  the  constitution  they  would  announce  their 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  constituencies,  and  the 
House  would  probably  assist  in  hurrying  on  a  disso- 
lution. All  breach  of  law  would  be  avoided,  but  the 
reason  of  this  would  be  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Cabinet  would  not  be  a  breach  of  constitutional 
morality ;  for  the  true  rule  of  the  constitution  admit- 
tedly is,  not  that  a  ]\linistry  cannot  keep  office  when 
censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  under 
such  circumstances  a  Ministry  ought  not  to  remain  in 
office  unless  they  can  by  an  appeal  to  the  country 
obtain  the  election  of  a  House  which  will  support 
the  government.  Sup])ose  then  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  imagined,  the  Ministry  either 
would  not  recommend  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or, 
having  dissolved  Parliament  and  being  again  censured 
by  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  would  not 
resign  office.  It  would,  under  this  state  of  things,  be 
as  clear  as  day  that  the  understandings  of  the  cousti- 
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tution  had  been  violated.  It  is  however  equally  clear  Chapter 
that  the  House  would  have  in  their  own  hands  the  _^_ 
means  of  ultimately  forcing  the  Ministry  either  to 
respect  the  constitution  or  to  violate  the  law.  Sooner 
or  later  the  moment  would  come  for  passing  the 
IMutiny  Act  or  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  the  House 
by  refusing  to  pass  either  of  these  enactments  would 
involve  the  Ministry  in  all  the  inextricable  embarrass- 
ments which  (as  I  have  already  pointed  out)  immedi- 
ately follow  upon  the  omission  to  convene  Parliament 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  l)reach,  therefore,  of  a 
purely  conventional  rule,  of  a  maxim  utterly  unknown 
and  indeed  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Englisli  law, 
ultimatel}'  entails  upon  those  who  ]>reak  it  direct 
conflict  with  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land.  AVe 
have  then  a  richt  to  assert  that  the  force  which 
in  the  last  resort  compels  obedience  to  constitutional 
morality  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  of  the  law 
itself.  The  conventions  of  the  constitution  are  not 
laws,  but,  in  so  far  as  they  really  poLscss  binding  force, 
derive  their  sanction  from  tlie  ftict  that  wlioever 
breaks  them  must  finally  l)reak  the  law  and  incur  the 
penalties  of  a  law-breaker. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  one  or  two  (jl:)jections  objociions. 
which  may  be  urged  with  more  or  less  plausil)ility 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  obligatory  force  of  con- 
stitutional morality  is  derived  from  the  law  itself. 

The  government,  it  is  sometimes  suggested,  may  Law  may 
by  the  use  of  actual  force  carry  through  a  cowp  cVetat  i.owtreaby 
and  defy  the  law  of  the  land.  "'^'''" 

This  suggestion  is  true,  l)ut  is  quite  irrelevant. 
No  constitution  can  be  absolutely  safe  from  revolution 
or  from  a  couj:)  d'etat ;  but  to  show  that  the  laws  may 
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Part  m.  be  defied  by  violence  does  not  touch  or  invalidate  the 
statement  that  the  understandings  of  the  constitution 
are  based  upon  the  law.  They  have  certainly  no  more 
force  than  the  law  itself.  A  Minister  who,  like  the 
French  President  in  1851,  could  override  the  law 
could  of  course  overthrow  the  constitution.  The 
theory  propounded  aims  only  at  proving  that  when 
constitutional  understandings  have  nearly  the  force  of 
law  they  derive  their  power  from  the  fict  that  they 
cannot  be  broken  without  a  breach  of  law.  No  one  is 
concerned  to  show,  what  indeed  never  can  be  shown, 
that  the  law  can  never  be  defied,  or  the  constitution 
never  be  overthrown. 

It  should  further  be  observed  that  the  admitted 
sovereignty  of  Parliament  tends  to  prevent  violent 
attacks  on  the  constitution.  Eevolutionists  or  con- 
spirators generally  believe  themselves  to  be  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and,  when  they  suc- 
ceed, this  Ijelief  is  in  general  well  founded.  But  in 
modern  England,  a  party,  however  violent,  who  count 
on  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  can  accomplish  by 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  majority  all  that  could  be 
gained  by  the  success  of  a  revolution.  When  a  spirit 
of  reaction  or  of  innovation  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  a  reactionary  or  revolutionary  policy  is  en- 
forced by  Parliament  without  any  party  needing  to 
make  use  of  violence.  The  oppressive  legislation  of 
the  Restoration  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
anti-revolutionary  legislation  of  the  Tories  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pevolution  till  the  end  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  saved  the  constitution  from  attack.  A 
change  of  spirit  averted  a.  change  of  form ;  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  constitution  proved  its  strength. 
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If  the  maintenance  of  political  morality,  it  may 
with  some  plausibility  be  asked,  really  depends  on  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  refuse  to  pass  laws  such  as  the 
annual  Mutiny  Act,  which  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  indeed  for  the  very  existence  01 
society,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  English  Parlia- 
ment has  ever  employed  this  extreme  method  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  constitution  ? 

The    true    answer   to   the   objection   thus   raised 
appears  to  be  that  the  observance  of  the  main  and  the 
most  essential  of  all  constitutional  rules,  the  rule,  that 
is  to  say,  requiring  the  annual  meeting  of  Parliament, 
is  ensured,  without  any  necessity  for  Parliamentary 
action,  by  the  temporary  character  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
and  that  the  power  of  Parliament  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  wishes  by  refusing  to  pass  the  Act  is  so  complete 
that  the  more  existence  of  the  power  has  made  its  use 
unnecessary.     In  matter  of  fact,  no  Ministry  has  since 
the  Revolution  of  1689  ever  defied  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, unless  the  Cabinet  could  confide  in  the  support 
of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  could  count  on  the 
election  of  a  House  which  would  support  the  policy  of 
the  government.     To  this  we  must  add,  that  in  the 
rare   instances  in  which  a  Minister  has  defied   the 
House,  the  refusal  to  pass  the  jVlutiny  Act  has  been 
threatened  or  contemplated.     Pitt's  victory  o/er  the 
Coalition  is  constantly  cited  as  a  proof  that  Parliament 
cannot  refuse  to  grant   supplies  or  to   pass  an  Act 
necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the  army.     Yet  any 
one  who  studies  with  care  the  great  "  Case  of  the 
Coalition "  will    see   that   it    does    not   support   the 
dogma  for  which  it  is  quoted.     Fox  and  his  friends 
did  threaten  and  did  intend  to   press  to  the  very 
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Part  III.  utmost  all  the  legal  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    They  ftiiled  to  carry  out  their  intention  solely 
l)eeausc  they  at  last  perceived  that  the  majority  of  the 
House   did   not  represent   the  will  of  the  country. 
What  the  "leading  case"  shows  is,  that  the  Cabinet, 
when  supported  by  the  Crown,  and  therefore  possess- 
ing the  power  of  dissolution,  can  defy  the  will  of  a 
House  of  Commons  if  the  House  is  not  supported  by 
the  electors.    Here  we  come  round  to  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  modern  constitutionalism ;  the  legal  sove- 
reignty of  Parliament  is  subordinate  to  the  political 
sovereignty  of  the  nation.     This  is  the  conclusion  in 
reality  established  by  the  events  of  1784.     Pitt  over- 
rode the  customs,  because  he  adhered  to  the  principles, 
of  the  constitution.     He  broke  through  the  received 
constitutional  understandings  without  damage  to  his 
power  or  reputation  ;  he  might  in  all  probability  have 
in  case  of  necessity  broken  the  law  itself  with  im- 
punity.     For  had  the  Coalition  pressed  their  legal 
rights  to  an  extreme  length,  the  new  Parliament  of 
1784  would  in  all  likelihood  have  passed  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  for  illegalities  necessitated,  or  excused,  by 
the  attempt  of  an  unpopular  faction  to  drive  from 
power   a  Minister  supported  by  the  Crown,  by  the 
Peers,  and  by  the  nation.     However  this  may  be,  the 
celebrated  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox  lends  no 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  a  House  of  Commons 
supported   by   the    country  would   not   enforce   the 
morality  of  the  constitution  by  pla(;ing  before  any 
IMinister  who  defied  its  precepts  the  alternative  of 
resignation  or  revolution.^ 

^  It  is  furtlier  not  tlie  case  that  the  idea  of  refusing'  supplies  is  un- 
known to  modern  statesmen.     In  1868  such  refusal  was  threatened  in 
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A  clear  perception  of  the  true  relation  between  the   Chapter 

conventions  of  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  the     L 

land   supplies    an    answer   to   more   than   one   sub-  _^"!',"','''"' 
ordinate  question  which  has  perplexed  students  and  'i"'"'^'*- 
commentators. 

How  is  it  that  the  ancient  methods  of  enforcing  wiiyhas 
Parliamentary  authority,   such  as  impeachment,  the 
formal  refusal  of  supplies,  and  the  like,  have  fallen  into 
disuse  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  they  are  disused  because  ulti- 
mate obedience  to  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
modern  constitutionalism,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  through  Parliament,  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  the  law  of  the  land  that  it  can  hardly  be  violated 
without  a  breach  of  the  ordinary  la^v.  Hence  the  ex- 
traordinary remedies,  wdiich  were  once  necessary  for 
enforcing  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation,  having 
1)ecome  unnecessary,  have  ftillen  into  desuetude.  If 
they  are  not  altogether  abolished,  the  cause  lies  partly 
in  the  conservatism  of  the  English  people,  and  partly 
in  the  valid  consideration  that  crimes  may  still  Ije 
occasionally  committed  for  which  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land  hardly  atibrds  due  punishment,  and  which 
therefore  may  well  be  dealt  with  by  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament. 

Why  is  it  that  the  understandings  of  the  constitu-  why  are 
tion  have  about  them  a  singular  element  of  vagueness  [io",'[j'"' 
and  variability  ?  ""''^'•: 

.  .        .  .  stauilings 

Why  is  it,  to  take  definite  instances  of  this  uncer-  variable? 
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order  to  force  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament  ;  in  188G  the  disso- 
lution took  place  before  the  supplies  were  fully  f,'rauted,  and  the 
supplies  granted  were  granted  for  only  a  limited  pei'iod. 
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Part  III.  taiuty  and  chaugeableiiess,  that  no  one  can  define 
with  aljsolute  precision  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  Prime  Minister  ought  to  retire  from  ofiice  ?  Why  is 
it  that  no  one  can  fix  the  exact  point  at  which  resist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Commons  becomes  unconstitutional  ?  and  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  Peers  could  at  one  time  arrest 
legislation  in  a  way  which  now  would  be  generally 
held  to  involve  a  distinct  breach  of  constitutional 
morality?  What  is  the  reason  why  no  one  can  descri])e 
with  precision  the  limits  to  the  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  aft'airs  which  may  rightly  be  exerted  by 
the  reigning  monarch  ?  and  how  does  it  1  (ppen  that 
George  the  Third  and  even  Georoe  the  Fourth  each 
made  his  personal  will  or  caprice  tell  on  the  policy  of 
the  nation  in  a  very  different  way  and  degree  from 
that  in  which  Queen  Victoria  has  ever  attempted  to 
exercise  personal  iniiuence  over  matters  of  state  ? 

The  answer  in  general  terms  to  these  and  the  like 
inquiries  is,  that  the  one  essential  principle  of  the 
constitution  is  obedience  by  all  persons  to  the  delibe- 
rately expressed  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
first  instance,  and  ultimately  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
as  expressed  through  Parliament.  The  convc?it'-.<ial 
code  of  political  morality  is,  as  already  poii:'  ■  •  it, 
merely  a  body  of  maxims  meant  to  secure  re,;,ii--.  for 
this  principle.  Of  these  maxims  some  indeed  ••  .ach, 
for  example,  as  the  rule  that  Parliament  must  be  con- 
voked at  least  once  a  year — are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  respect  due  to  Parliamentary  or  national 
authority,  that  they  will  never  be  neglected  by  any 
one  who  is  not  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a  revolu- 
tionist ;  such  rules  have  received  the  undoubted  stamp 
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of  national  approval,  and  their  observance  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  whoever  breaks  or  aids  in  breaking 
them  will  almost  immediately  find  himself  involved  in 
a  breach  of  law.  Other  constitutional  maxims  stand 
in  a  very  different  position.  Their  maintenance  up  to 
a  certain  point  tends  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament, but  they  are  themselves  vague,  and  no  one 
can  say  to  what  extent  the  will  of  Parliament  or  the 
nation  requires  their  rigid  observance  ;  they  therefore 
obtain  only  a  varying  and  indefinite  amount  of 
obedience. 

Thus  the  rule  that  a  Ministry  who  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  retire 
from  office  is  plain  enough,  and  any  permanent  neglect 
of  the  spirit  of  this  rule  would  be  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  Parliamentary  government,  and  would 
finally  involve  the  jMinister  who  broke  the  rule  in 
acts  of  undoubted  illegality.  But  when  you  come  to 
inquire  what  are  the  signs  by  which  you  are  to  know 
that  the  House  has  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  a 
Ministry, — whether,  for  example,  the  defeat  of  an 
important  Ministerial  measure  or  the  smalhiess  of 
a  Ministerial  majority  are  a  certain  proof  that  a 
jNIinistry  ought  to  retire, — you  ask  a  question  which 
admits  of  no  absolute  reply. ^  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  a  Cabinet  ought  not  to  continue  in  power 
(subject  of  course  to  the  one  exception  on  which  1 
have  before  dwelt  -)  after  the  expression  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  wish  for  the  Cabinet's  retirement. 
Of  course  therefore  a  Minister  or  a  Ministry  must 

1  See  Hearn,  Government  of  Evtjland,  cliap.  ix.,  for  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Ministry  ouglit  ur 
ought  n(3t  to  kee])  otlice. 

-  See  pp.  350-3G0,  (intc. 
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Part  III.  resign  if  the  House  passes  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. But  there  are  a  hundred  signs  of  Parlia- 
mentary disapproval  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  may  or  may  not  be  a  sufficient  notice 
that  a  Minister  ought  to  give  up  office.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  Ministry  should  obey  the  House  as 
representing  the  nation.  But  the  question  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  has  or  has  not  indirectly  inti- 
mated its  will  that  a  Cabinet  should  give  up  office  is 
not  a  matter  as  to  which  any  definite  principle  can  be 
laid  down.  The  difficulty  which  now  exists,  in  settling 
the  point  at  which  a  Premier  and  hie  colleagues  are 
bound  to  hold  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  difficulty  which 
often  perplexed  statesmen  of  the  last  century,  of  de- 
termining the  point  at  which  a  Minister  was  bound  to 
hold  he  had  lost  the  then  essential  confidence  of  the 
King.  The  ridiculous  eftbrts  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  in  spite 
of  the  broadest  hints  from  Lord  Bute  that  the  time 
had  come  for  resignation,  are  exactly  analogous  to  the 
undignified  persistency  with  which  later  Cabinets  have 
occasionally  clung  to  office  in  the  face  of  intimations 
that  the  House  desired  a  change  of  government.  As 
long  as  a  master  docs  not  directly  dismiss  a  servant, 
the  question  whether  the  employer's  conduct  betrays 
a  wish  that  the  servant  should  give  notice  must  be  an 
inquiry  giving  rise  to  doubt  and  discussion.  And  if 
there  be  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  determiring  what  is 
the  will  of  Parliament,  it  must  often  of  necessity  be 
still  more  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  will  of  the 
nation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  majority  of  the 
electors. 
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The  general  rule  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  in 
matters  of  legislation  ultimately  give  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons  is  one  of  the  lest  established 
maxims  of  modern  constitutional  ethics.  But  if  any 
inquirer  asks  how  the  point  at  which  the  Peers  are  to 
give  way  is  to  be  determined,  no  answer  which  even 
approximates  to  the  truth  can  be  given,  except  the 
very  vague  reply  that  the  Upper  House  must  give 
way  whenever  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons  represents  the  deliberate  will  of 
the  nation.  The  nature  of  the  proof  differs  under 
different  circumstances. 

When  once  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  perceived, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  a  matter  which,  on  any  cut 
and  dried  theory  of  the  constitution,  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  explained,  namely,  the  relation  occupied 
by  modern  Cabinets  towards  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  certain  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  Ministries 
have  constantly  existed  which  did  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Upper  House,  and  that  such  Minis- 
tries have,  without  meeting  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Peers,  in  the  main  carried  out  a  policy  of 
which  the  Peers  did  not  approve.  It  is  also  certain 
that  while  the  Peers  have  been  forced  to  pass  many 
bills  which  they  disliked,  they  have  often  exercised 
large  though  very  varying  control  over  the  course 
of  legislation.  Between  1834  and  1840  the  Up})ei' 
House,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  re- 
peatedly and  with  success  opposed  jMinisterial  mea- 
sures which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
many  years  Jews  were  kept  out  of  Parliament  simply 
Ijecause  the  Lords  were  not  prepared  to  admit  them. 
If  you  search  for  the  real  cause  of  this  state  of  things, 
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Part  III.  you  will  find  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  fact, 
constantly  concealed  under  the  misleading  rhetoric  of 
party  warfare,  that  on  the  matters  in  question  the 
electors  were  not  prepared  to  support  the  Cabinet 
in  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  compel  the  submission 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  On  any  matter  upon  which 
the  electors  are  firmly  resolved,  a  Premier,  who  is  in 
efi'ect  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  the  means  of  coercion,  namely,  by  the  creation  of 
Peers.  In  a  country  indeed  like  England,  things  arc 
rarely  carried  to  this  extreme  length.  The  knowledge 
that  a  power  can  be  exercised  constantly  prevents  its 
being  actually  put  in  force.  This  is  so  even  in  private 
life  ;  most  men  pay  their  debts  without  being  driven 
into  Court,  but  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
possible  compulsion  of  the  Courts  and  the  sheriff  has 
not  a  good  deal  to  do  with  regularity  in  the  payment 
of  debts.  The  acquiescence  of  the  Peers  in  measures 
which  the  Peers  do  not  approve  arises  at  bottom  from 
the  fact  that  the  nation,  under  the  present  constitution, 
possesses  the  power  of  enforcing,  through  very  cum- 
bersome machinery,  the  submission  of  the  Peers  to  the 
conventional  rule  that  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Lords  must  finally  give  way  to  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  rule  itself  is  vague,  and 
the  degree  of  obedience  which  it  obtains  is  varying, 
because  the  will  of  the  nation  is  often  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  further,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  is 
itself  liable  to  variation.  If  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  modern 
England  work  should,  as  it  often  does,  conceal  from 
us  the  force  by  which  the  machinery  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  kept  wo'^king,  we  may  with  advantage  consult 
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the  experience  of  English  colonies.    No  better  example  Chapter 

can  l)e  given  of  the  methods  by  which  a  liepresenta- '_ 

tive  Chamber  attempts  in  the  last  resort  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  an  Upper  House  than  is  afforded  by  the 
varying  phases  of  the  conHict  whi'h  raged  in  Victoria 
during  1878  and  1879  between  th"  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  There  the  Lower  House  attempted  to 
enforce  upon  the  Council  the  passing  of  measures 
which  the  Upper  House  did  not  approve,  by,  in  effect, 
inserting  the  substance  of  a  rejected  bill  in  the 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  Council  in  turn  threw  out 
the  Appropriation  Bill.  The  jNlinistry  thereupon  dis- 
missed officials,  magistrates,  county  court  judges,  and 
others,  whom  they  had  no  longer  the  means  to  pay, 
and  attempted  to  obtain  payments  out  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  strength  of  resolutions  passed  solely  by  the 
Lower  House.  At  this  point  however  the  jMinistry 
came  into  conflict  with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is, 
with  the  law  of  the  land.  The  contest  continued 
under  different  forms  until  a  change  in  public  opinion 
finally  led  to  the  election  of  a  Lower  House  which 
could  act  with  the  Council.  With  the  result  of  the 
contest  we  are  not  concerned.  Three  points  however 
should  be  noticed.  The  conflict  was  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of  the 
electors ;  each  party  during  its  course  put  in  force 
constitutional  powers  hardly  ever  in  practice  exerted 
in  England  ;  as  the  Council  was  elective,  the  IMinistry 
did  not  possess  any  means  of  producing  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  Upper  House.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Governor 
could  have  nominated  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Upper  House  would  have  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
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Part  III.  Lovvor,  in  tlio  siiiiiu  wiiy  in  which  the  IV'cr.s  always 
ill  tho  hi.st  resort  bow  to  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Cominoiis. 

How  is  it,  again,  that  all  the  understandings 
which  are  supposed  to  regulate  the  personal  relation 
of  the  Crown  to  the  actual  work  of  government  are 
marked  by  the  utmost  vagueness  and  uncertainty  ? 

The  matter  is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rati', 
explained  by  the  same  train  of  thought  as  that  which 
we  have  followed  cnit  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Ministry.  The 
revelations  of  political  memoirs  and  the  observation  of 
modern  puUic  life  make  quite  clear  two  points,  l)oth 
of  which  are  curiously  concealed  under  the  mass  of 
antiquated  formulas  which  hide  from  view  the  real 
working  of  our  institutions.  The  first  is,  that  while 
every  act  of  state  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Crown, 
the  rctd  executive  government  of  England  is  the 
Cabinet.  The  second  is,  that  though  the  Crown 
has  no  real  concern  in  a  vast  number  of  the  trans- 
actions which  take  place  under  the  Royal  name,  no 
one  of  (»)ueen  Victoria's  predecessors,  nor,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  Queen  herself,  has  ever  acted  upon 
or  atiected  to  act  upon  the  maxim  originated  by 
Thiers,  that  "  the  King  reigns  but  does  not  govern." 
George  the  Third  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work 
of  administration ;  his  two  sons,  each  in  ditierent 
degrees  and  in  diti'crent  ways,  made  their  personal 
will  and  predilections  tell  on  the  government  of  the 
country.  No  one  really  supposes  that  there  is  not 
a  sphere,  though  a  vaguely  defined  sphere,  in  which 
the  personal  will  of  the  Queen  has  under  the  consti- 
tution very  considerable  influence.     The  strangeness 
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of  tliis  state  of  tliiim'H  iw,  or  ratlior  would  1)n  to  nny  one    Chapter 

who  had   not    licoii  aerustoiiKMl  from  liis  youth  t(t  tlie 

mystery  and  formalisjn  of  iMiitlisli  constitutionalism, 
that  tlie  i"ul(.'s  or  (customs  which  I'cnuhitc  the  personal 
action  of  the  Crown  are  utterly  va^iio  and  undefined. 
T]u3  reason  (»!"  this  will  however  he  ohvious  to  any  one 
who  has  followed  these  chapters.  Tlu^  [tersonal  in- 
tiuence  of  the  Crown  exists,  not  because  acts  of  stati' 
are  (h)ne  formally  in  the  Crown's  name,  hut  because 
neither  the  lc<>al  sovereign  power,  namely,  l*arliament, 
nor  the  political  sovereign,  nanu'ly,  the  nation,  wislies 
that  the  n-igniuL!,'  monarch  should  he  without  persoiud 
weight  in  the  <j;(jvernmcnt  of  the  country.  The 
customs  or  understand ini,'s  which  regulate  or  control 
the  exercise  of  the  Queen's  ]»ersonal  intluence  are 
vague  and  indefinite,  both  because  statesmen  feel  that 
tlic  matter  is  one  hardly  to  be  dealt  with  by  }>re- 
cise  rules,  and  because  no  human  being  knows  how  far 
and  to  what  extent  th(;  nation  wishes  that  the  voice 
of  the  reigning  monarch  should  command  attention. 
All  that  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  is,  that  on  this 
matter  the  j^ractice  of  the  Crow^n  and  the  wishes  <jf 
the  nation  have  from  time  to  time  varied.  George 
the  Third  made  no  use  of  the  so-called  veto 
wdiich  had  been  used  by  William  the  Third;  but  he 
more  than  once  insisted  upon  his  will  being  obeyed 
in  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  None  of  his 
successors  have  after  the  manner  of  George  the 
Third  made  their  personal  will  decisive  as  to  general 
measures  of  policy.  In  small  things  as  much  as  in 
great  one  can  discern  a  tendency  to  transfer  to  the 
Cabinet  powers  once  actually  exercised  by  the  King. 
The  scene  between  Jeanie  Deans  and  Queen  Caroline 
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Part  III  is  a  true  picture  of  a  scene  which  might  have  taken 
place  under  George  the  Second ;  George  the  Third's 
firmness  secured  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  At  the 
present  day  the  right  of  pardon  beh)ngs  in  tact  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  A  modern  Jeanie  Deans  wouhl  be 
referred  to  the  Home  ( )ffice ;  tlic  question  whether  a 
})opuhii'  preacher  sliouhl  pay  the  ])('nalty  of  his  cnmes 
wouhl  now,  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  countr}-, 
l)e  answered  by  the  Cal)inet. 

AVhat,  again,  is  the  real  effect  produced  by  the 
survival  of  prerogative  pow^ers  ? 

Here  we  must  distinguisli  two  different  things, 
namely,  the  way  in  which  the  existence  of  the 
prerogative  alfec.-ts  the  jiersonal  influence  of  the  (,^>ueen, 
and  the  way  in  winch  it  affects  the  power  of  the 
executive  government. 

Tlie  fact  that  all  important  acts  of  state  are  done 
in  the  name  of  the  (^ueen  and  in  most  cases  with  the 
cognisance  of  the  Queen,  and  that  many  of  these  acts, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  a})pointment  of  judges  or  the 
creation  of  bislioi)s,  or  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers  and  the  like,  are  exempt  from 
the  direct  control  or  supervision  of  Parliament,  gives 
the  reigning  monarch  an  c)})portunity  for  exercising 
great  influence  on  the  conduct  of  aftairs  ;  and 
Bagehot  has  marked  out,  with  his  usual  subtlety,  the 
mode  in  which  the  nun'e  necessity  under  which 
.Ministers  are  placed  of  consulting  with  and  giving 
information  to  the  Queen  secures  a  wide  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  constitutional 
ruler. 

J^ut  though  it  were  a  great  error  to  underrate  the 
extent  to  which  the  formal  authority  of  the  Crown 
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confers   real   power  upon  the   Queen,   the  for  more   Chapter 

important  matter  is  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the     '_ 

survival  of  the  prerogative  affects  the  position  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier  and 
his  colleagues,  large  powers  which  can  be  exercised, 
and  constantly  are  exercised,  free  from  Paiiiamentary 
control.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  all  foreign 
affairs.  Parliament  may  censure  a  Aiiiiistry  for  mis- 
conduct in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
But  a  treaty  made  by  the  Crown,  or  in  fact  by  the 
Cabinet,  is  valid  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of 
Paiiiament ;  and  it  is  even  open  to  question  whether 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  executive  might  not 
in  some  cases  override  the  law  of  the  land.^  How- 
ever this  may  be, it  is  not  Parliament, but  the  ^linistry, 
who  direct  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  virtually 
decide  all  questions  of  peace  or  war.  The  founders  of 
the  American  Union  showed  their  full  appreciation  of 
the  latitude  left  to  the  executive  government  under 
the  English  constitution  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  their  iimoNitiions  upon  it.  They  lodged  the 
treaty-making  power  in  the  hands,  not  of  the 
President,  but  of  the  President  and  the  Semite  ;  and 
further  o-ave  to  the  Senate  a  v'vAxt  of  veto  on 
Presidontial  appointments  to  office.  These  arninge- 
meiits  supply  a  valual)le  illustration  of  the  w;i}'  in 
whi('h  restrictions  on  the  prerogative  become  re- 
strictions on  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
executive.  Were  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  it  l»y  statute  the  rights  of  the  Senate, 
the  change  in  our  institutions  would  be  described 
with  technical  correctness  as  the   limitation   of  the 

1  See  the  Parlement  Beige,  4  P.  D.  129  ;  5  P.  D.  (C.  A.),  1!)7. 
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Part  III,  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  regards  the  making  of 
treaties  and  of  oiKcial  appointments.  But  the  true 
effect  of  the  constitutional  innovation  would  l)e  to 
])lace  a  legal  check  on  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  Cabinet, 

The  survival  of  the  prerogative,  conferring  as  it 
does  wide  discretionary  authority  upon  the  Cabinet, 
involves  a  consequence  which  constantly  escapes 
attention.  It  immensely  increases  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately  of  the  con- 
stituencies by  which  that  House  is  returned,  ]\Iinis- 
ters  must  in  the  exercise  of  all  discretionary  powers 
inevitaljly  ol^ey  the  predominant  authority  in  tlie 
state.  When  the  King  was  the  chief  meml)er  of 
the  sovereign  body,  Ministers  were  in  fact  no  less  than 
in  name  the  King's  servants.  At  periods  of  our 
liist(ny  when  the  Peers  were  the  most  influential 
body  in  the  country,  the  conduct  of  the  JMinistry 
represented  with  more  or  less  tidelity  the  wishes  of 
the  Peerage,  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  become  l)y  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
sovereign  body,  the  Ministry  in  all  matters  of  dis- 
cretion carry  out,  or  tend  to  carry  out,  the  will  of  the 
House.  AVhen  however  the  Cabinet  cannot  act  except 
bv  means  of  legislation,  other  considerations  come 
into  play,  A  law  requires  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  No  government  can  increase  its  statutor}' 
authorit}'  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Uppei' 
Chamber,  Thus  an  Act  of  Parliament  when  passed 
represents,  not  the  absolute  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  these  wishes  as  modified  l)y  the  in- 
fluence of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Peers  no  douljt 
will  in  the  long  run  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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electorate.  But  the  Peers  may  think  that  the  ek^ctors  chapter 
Avill  disapprove  of,  or  at  any  rate  be  indifterent  to,  a  ^^- 
Ijill  which  meets  with  the  approval  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  Hence  while  every  action  of  the  Cabinet 
which  is  done  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  is  in  fact 
though  not  in  name  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
representative  chamber,  all  powers  which  can  be 
exercised  only  in  virtue  of  a  statute  are  more  or  less 
controlled  in  their  creation  1)y  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  tluy  arc  further  controlled  in  their  exercise 
by  the  interference  of  the  Courts.  One  example, 
taken  from  the  history  of  recent  years,  illustrates  the 
practical  effect  of  this  difference.^  In  1872  the 
IMinistry  of  the  day  carried  a  bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons  abolishing  the  system  of  purchase  in  the 
army.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords :  the 
Cabinet  then  discovered  that  })urchase  could  be 
abolished  by  Royal  warrant,  i.e.  Ijy  something  very 
like  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative."  The  system 
was  then  and  there  abolished.  The  change,  it  will 
probably  l)e  conceded,  met  with  the  ap})roval,  not 
only  of  the  Commons,  but  of  the  electors.  J3ut  it  will 
ecjually  be  conceded  that  had  the  alteration  required 
statutory  authority  the  s}'stem  of  purchase  might 
have  continued  in  force  u})  to  the  })resent  day. 
The  existence  of  the  prerogative  enabled  the  Alinistry 
in  this  particular  instance  to  give  immediate  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  electors,  and  this  is  the  result  which, 

1  Oh  this  siiliji'ct  there  are  remarks  wdrth  notinL;  iu  Stephen's 
L  ife  of  F<  I  wait,  pp!  2  7 1 ,  2  7  2 . 

-  Purchase  was  not  abolished  by  the  prerogative  in  the  ordinary 
h'l^'al  sense  of  the  term.  A  statute  prohil)ited  the  sale  of  offices 
except  in  so  far  as  miLjht  be  authorised  in  the  case  of  the  army  by 
royal  warrant.  When  therefore  the  \varraut  authorising  the  sale  was 
cancelled  the  statute  took  effect. 
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Part  III.  under  tlio  (nrcumstances  of  modern  politics,  the  survival 
of  the  prerogative  will  in  every  instance  produce.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  have  become  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  any  one  who  wants  to  sec  how  widely 
these  privileges  may  conceivably  be  stretched  us  the 
House  of  Commons  becomes  more  and  more  the  direct 
representative  of  the  true  sovereign,  should  weigh  well 
the  words  in  which  Bagehot  describes  the  powers 
which  can  still  legally  be  exercised  by  the  Crown  with- 
out consulting  Parliament ;  and  should  remember  that 
these  jDowers  can  now  be  exercised  by  a  Cabinet  who 
are  really  servants,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  a  represent- 
ative chamber  which  in  its  turn  obeys  the  behests  of 
the  electors. 

"  I  said  in  this  book  that  it  would  very  much  sur- 
"  prise  people  if  they  were  only  told  how  many  things 
"  the  Queen  could  do  without  consulting  Parliament, 
'•'  and  it  certainly  has  so  proved,  for  when  the  Queen 
"  abolished  purchase  in  the  army  by  an  act  of  pre- 
"  rogativc  (after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  bill  for 
"  doing  so),  there  was  a  great  and  general  astonish- 
"  ment. 

"  But  this  is  notliing  to  what  the  Queen  can  by  law 
"  do  without  consulting  Parliament.  Not  to  mention 
"  other  things,  she  could  disband  the  army  (by  law 
"  she  cannot  engaoe  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
'•  men,  but  she  is  not  obliged  to  engage  any  men)  ; 
"  she  could  dismiss  all  the  officers,  from  the  General 
"  commanding -in -chief  downwards;  she  could  dis- 
"  miss  all  the  sailors  too ;  she  could  sell  off  all  our 
"  ships -of- w\ar  and  all  our  naval  stores;  she  could 
"  make  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin 
"  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Brittany.     She  could  make 
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"  every   citizen   in   the    United    Kingdom,    male   or  Chapter 

"female,  a  peer;    she  could  make  every  parish  in    L 

"the  United  Kingdom  a  'university';  she  could 
"  dismiss  most  of  the  civil  servants  ;  she  could  pardon 
"  all  offenders.  In  a  word,  the  Queen  could  by 
"  prerogative  upset  all  the  action  of  civil  govern- 
■'  ment  within  the  government,  could  disgrace  the 
'■  nation  by  a  bad  war  or  peace,  and  could,  by  dis- 
"  banding  our  forces,  whether  land  or  sea,  leave  us 
"  defenceless  against  foreign  nations."^ 

If  government  by  Parliament  is  ever  transformed 
into  government  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
transformation  will,  it  may  be  conjectured,  be 
effected  by  use  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 


\\\ 


Let  us  cast  back  a  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  Conclusion, 
results  which   we   have  obtained    by  surveying  the 
English  constitution  from  its  legal  side. 

The  constitution  when  thus  looked  at  ceases  to 
appear  a  "  sort  of  maze  ; "  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
different  parts ;  the  one  part  is  made  up  of  under- 
standings, customs,  or  conventions  which,  not  being 
enforced  by  the  Courts,  arc  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word 
laws;  the  other  part  is  1  ade  up  of  rules  which  are 
enforced  by  the  Courts,  and  which,  whether  eml)odied 
in  statutes  or  not,  are  laws  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  make  up  the  true  law  of  the 
constitution. 

This  law  of  the  constitution  is,  we  have  further 
found,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
the  true  foundation  on  which  the  English  polity 
rests,  and  it  gives  in  truth  even  to  the  conventional 

^   Bageliot,  EiKjluh  Constitution,  Introd.  ]ip.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi. 
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Part  III.  element  of  constitiitioucal  law  such  force  as  it  really 
possesses.^ 

The  law  of  the  constitution,  again,  is  in  all  its 
branches  the  result  of  two  guiding  piinciples,  which 
have  been  gradually  worked  out  by  the  more  or  less 
conscious  etibrts  of  generations  of  English  statesmen 
and  ]aw}xn's. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament,  which  means  in  effect  the  gradual  transfer 
of  power  from  the  Crown  to  a  body  which  has  come 
more  and  more  to  represent  the  nation."  This  curious 
process,  by  which  the  personal  authority  of  the  King 


t 
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'  See  pp.  302-376,  ante. 

-  A  few  wnrds  may  lie  in  jilace  as  to  the  luethoil  by  whicli  tliis 
transfer  was  at'coniplislied.  The  leailer.s  of  tlie  English  people  in 
their  contests  witli  royal  power  never  attempted,  except  in  periods 
of  revolutionary  violence,  to  destroy  or  dissipate  the  authority  of 
the  ("rown  as  head  of  the  .state.  Tlieir  policy,  continued  throuijh 
centuries,  was  to  leave  the  power  of  the  King  untouched,  but  to 
bind  down  the  action  of  the  Crown  to  recognised  modes  of  procedure 
which,  if  observed,  would  .^^ecure  first  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and 
ultimately  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  The  King  was  aclcnowledged 
to  be  supreme  judge,  but  it  was  early  establi.shed  that  he  could  act 
judicially  only  in  and  through  his  Courts  ;  the  King  was  recognised 
as  the  only  legislator,  but  he  could  enact  no  valid  law  except  as  King 
in  Parliament ;  the  King  held  in  his  hands  all  the  jirerogatives  of  the 
executive  gcn'ernuient,  but,  as  was  after  long  struggles  determined,  he 
could  legally  exercise  these  prerogatives  only  through  ilinisters  who 
were  members  of  his  Council,  and  incurred  responsibility  for  his  acts. 
Thus  the  personal  will  of  the  King  was  gradually  identifieil  with  and 
transformed  into  the  lawful  and  legally  expressed  will  of  the  Crown. 
This  transformation  was  based  upon  the  constant  use  of  fictions.  It 
bears  on  its  face  that  it  was  the  invention  of  lawyers.  If  proof  of  this 
were,  wanted,  -wc  should  tind  it  in  the  fact  that  the  "Parliaments"  of 
France  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centui'y  tried  to  use  against 
the  fully  developeil  despotism  of  the  French  monarchy,  fictions 
I'ecalling  the  arts  by  which,  at  a  far  earlier  period,  English  constitu- 
tionalists had  nominally  checked  the  encroachments  while  really 
diminishing  the  sjihere,  of  the  royal  jirerogative.  Legal  statesmanship 
bears  everywhere  the  same  character.  See  Ilocquain,  UEaprit  .Re'colu- 
tionnairc  avant  la  Revolution, 
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has  been  turned  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  in   Chapter 

Parhament,  has  had  two  effects  :  it  has  put  an  end  to    1. 

the  arbitrary  nowers  of  the  monarch  ;  it  has  preserved 
intact  and  undiminished  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
state. 

Tlie  second  of  these  principles  is  what  I  have 
called  the  "  rule  of  law,"  ov  the  supremacy  throughout 
all  our  institutions  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 
This  rule  of  law,  which  means  at  bottom  the  right  of 
the  Courts  to  punish  any  illegfil  act  by  whomsoever 
committed,  is  of  tlie  very  essence  of  English  institu- 
tions. If  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  gives  the 
form,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  determines 
the  substance  of  our  constitution.  Tlic  English  con- 
stitution in  short,  which  aj^pears  wlien  looked  at 
from  one  point  of  view  to  be  a  mere  collection  of 
practices  or  customs,  turns  out,  when  examined  in 
its  legal  aspect,  to  be  more  truly  than  any  other 
polity  in  the  world,  except  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,^  based  on  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  we  see  what  are  the  principles  which  truly 
underlie  the  English  polity,  we  also  perceive  how 
rarely  they  have  been  followed  by  statesmen  who 
more  or  less  intended  to  copy  the  constitution  of 
England.  The  sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  an  idea 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  notions  which 
govern  the  inflexible  or  rigid  constitutions  existing  in 


^  It  is  well  worth  notice  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  actually  exists,  rests  to  a  very  -onsiderable  extent  on 
judji^e-made  law.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  as  the  "  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution,"  may  almost  he  reckoned  among  the  builders  if  not  the 
founders  of  the  American  polity.  See  for  a  collection  of  his  judgments 
on  constitutional  questions,  The,  Wriiiwj^  of  John  Marshall,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Federal  Cunstitution. 
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Part  III.  by  far  tlie  most  important  of  the  countries  which 
have  adopted  any  scheme  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  "rule  of  law"  is  a  conception  which  in 
the  United  States  indeed  has  received  a  development 
beyond  that  which  it  has  reached  in  England ;  but 
it  is  an  idea  not  so  much  unknown  to  as  deliberatelv 
rejected  by  the  constitution -makers  of  France,  and 
of  other  continental  countries  wdiich  have  followed 
French  guidance.  For  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
the  land  means  in  the  last  resort  the  right  of  the 
judges  to  control  the  executive  government,  whilst 
the  separation  des  j^ouvoirs  means,  as  construed  by 
Frenchmen,  the  right  of  the  government  to  control 
the  judges.  The  authority  of  the  Courts  of  Law  as 
understood  in  England  can  therefore  hardly  co-exist 
with  the  system  of  droit  administratif  as  it  prevails 
in  France.  We  may  perhaps  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  English  legalism  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  an  official  body  which  bears  any  true 
resemblance  to  what  foreigners  call  "  the  administra- 
tion." To  say  this  is  not  to  assert  that  foreign 
forms  of  government  are  necessarily  inferior  to  the 
English  constitution,  or  unsuited  for  a  civilised  and 
free  people.  All  that  necessarily  results  from  an 
analysis  of  our  institutions,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  is,  that  the 
English  constitution  is  still  marked,  far  more  deeply 
than  is  generally  supposed,  by  peculiar  features,  and 
that  these  peculiar  characteristics  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  combination  of  Parliamentary  Sovereignty  with 
the  Rule  of  Law. 
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RIGIDITY   OF   FRENCH   CONSTITUTIONS 


Twelve  constitutions  ^  have  been  framed  by  French  constitution- 
makers  since  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  1789. 

A  survey  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  contained  in  these  Con- 
stitutions for  the  revision  thereof  leads  to  some  interesting 
results. 

First.  With  but  two  exceptions,  every  French  Constitution 
has  been  marked  by  the  characteristic  of  "  rigidity."  French- 
men of  all  political  schools  have  therefore  agreed  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  political  foiuidations  of  the  State  must  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  legislature,  and  ought  to  be 
changed,  if  at  all,  only  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  generally 
after  such  delay  as  may  give  the  nation  time  for  maturely  re- 
flecting over  any  proposed  innovation. 

In  this  respect  the  Monarchical  Constitution  of  1791  is  note- 
worthy. That  Constitution  formed  a  legislature  consisting  of 
one  Assembly,  but  did  not  give  this  Asseml^ly  or  Parliament  any 
authority  to  revise  the  Constitution.  The  oidy  body  endowed 
with  such  authority  was  an  Asscnil)ly  of  Revision  (Assenihlde  ile 
llevision),  and  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  hamper  the  con- 

'  Viz.  (1)  Tlie  Moiiari'liical  Constitution  of  1792  ;  (2)  the  Reiiiiblican  Con- 
stitution of  1793  ;  (3)  tlie  Republican  Constitution  of  179")  (Directory),  5 
Fruct.  An.  III.  ;  (4)  the  Consular  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII.  (1799);  (5) 
the  Imperial  Constitution,  1804  ;  (6)  the  Provisional  Constitution,  1814  ;  (7) 
the  Constitutional  Charter,  1814  (Restoration) ;  (8)  tlie  Additional  Act  {Acle 
Additionnel),  1815,  remotlt-lling  the  Imperial  Constitution  ;  (9)  the  Constitu- 
tional Charter  of  1830  (Louis  Philippe)  ;  (10)  the  Republic  of  1848  ;  (11)  the 
Second  Imperial  Constitution,  1852;  (12)  the  pr'-seut  Republic,  1870-75.  See 
Helie,  Les  Constitutions  dc  la  France,  and  I'louard,  Les  Constitutions  Fran^'di^vs. 

It  is  possible  either  to  lengthen  or  to  shorten  the  list  of  French  Constitutions 
according  to  the  view  which  the  person  forming  the  list  takes  of  the  extent  of 
the  change  in  the  arrangements  of  a  state  necessary  to  form  a  new  Constitution. 
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voiiiiiL;  and  to  limit  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  Kevision. 
Tile  provisioiiH  enacted  with  this  object  were  in  sul)stuncc  as 
follows: — An  oi'dinary  TiCj^'islative A.sseml)ly  was  elected  for  two 
years.  No  chan<,'o  in  tlie  Constitution  could  take  place  until 
three  successive  Lej;islative  Assem])lies  should  have  expressed 
their  wish  for  a  cliange  in  som(!  article  of  the  Constitution. 
On  a  resolution  in  favour  of  such  n  !''>rr.;  h.ivinjj;  been  carried  in 
three  successive  legislatures  or  Parliaments,  the  ensuing  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  249 
meml)ers,  an<l  this  increased  Legislature  was  to  constitute  an 
Assembly  of  lievision. 

This  Assembly  of  Revision  was  tied  down,  as  far  as  the  end 
could  be  achieved  liy  the  M'ords  of  the  Constitution,  to  debate  on 
thos(!  mattei's  oidy  which  Avere  sul)mitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Assendily  by  the  resolution  of  the  three  preceding  legislatures. 
The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  Assembly  Avaa  restricted  to  a 
partial  revision  of  the  Constitution.  Tiie  moment  this  revision 
was  lirushed  the  249  additional  members  Avere  to  withdraw,  and 
the  Assembly  of  Kevision  was  thereujjon  to  sink  back  into  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  legislature.  If  the  Constitution  of  1791 
had  continued  in  existence,  no  change  in  its  articles  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  been  effected  in  less  than  six  years. 
But  this  drag  u])on  hasty  legislation  Avas  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution,  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  in- 
considerate  innovations.^  They  specially  provided  that  the  two 
consecutive  legislative  bodies  Avliieh  were  to  meet  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Constitution,  should  have  no  authority  even 
to  propose  the  reform  of  any  article  contained  therein.  The 
intended  consecjuence  was  that  for  at  least  ten  years  (179 1-1  SOI) 
the  liases  of  the  French  government  should  remain  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.- 

The  Kepublicans  of  1793  agreed  with  the  Constitutionalists 
of  1791  in  placing  the  foundations  of  the  State  outside  the 
limits  of  ordinary  legislation,  but  adopted  a  different  metliod  of 
revision.  Constitutional  changes  were  under  the  Constitution  of 
1793  made  dependent,  not  on  the  action  of  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture, but  on  the  will  of  the  jieople.  LTjjon  the  demand  of  a 
tentli  of  the  primary  assemblies  in  more  than  half  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Eepublic,  the  legislature  was  bound  to  convoke  all 
the  i)rimary  assemblies,  and  submit  to  them  the  (juestion  of 
convening  a  national   convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Con- 

'  A  resolution  was  propcsed,  tliou^'h  not  carried,  that  tlie  articles  of  the 
Constitution  should  he  unchanReahle  for  a  )ieriod  of  thirty  years.  Helie,  Les 
Cims(i/iiii(i)i.f  dc  la  France,  p.  302. 

-  See  Constitution  of  1791,  Tit.  vii. 
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stitution.  Tlie  vote  of  these  Assemhlics  thereupon  deciMetl  for 
or  against  the  m('etiii<;;  of  a  convention,  and  therefore  whether  a 
revision  should  take  place. 

Assumini^  that  they  decided  in  favour  of  a  revision,  a  con- 
vention, elected  in  tlie  same  niannei'  as  the  ordinary  Icj^islature, 
was  to  1)0  forthwith  convened,  and  to  occupy  itself  as  regards 
the  Constitution  with  those  subjects  otdy  which  should  have 
caused  {md  molivi^)  the  conveiition  to  l)o  assembled.  On  the 
expres.sed  wish,  in  short,  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  a 
legislature  was  to  bo  convoked  with  a  limited  authority  to 
reform  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution.^ 

The  Republican  and  Directorial  Con.stitution  again,  of  179;"), 
rested,  like  its  predecessors,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  of 
primary  importance  to  make  constitutional  changes  difHcult,  and 
also  rect)gniscd  the  danger  of  again  creating  a  despotic  sovereign 
assembly  like  the  famous,  and  hated,  Convention. 

The  devices  by  which  it  was  sought  to  guard  against  both 
sudden  innoviitions,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
can  be  understood  only  by  one  who  remembers  that,  under 
the  Directorial  Constitution,  the  legislature  consisted  of  two 
bodies,  namely,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  A  proposal  for  any  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
necessarily  to  proceed  from  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Coimcil  of  Five  Hundred.  After  such  a  pro- 
posal had  been  duly  made  and  ratified  thrice  in  nine  years,  at 
periods  distant  from  each  other  Ijy  at  least  three  years,  an 
Assembly  of  Revision  was  to  be  convoked.  This  Assembly 
constituted  what  the  Americans  now  term  a  "  constitutional 
Convention."  It  Avas  a  body  elected  ad  hic,  Avhosc  meeting  did 
not  in  any  way  suspend  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  legislature, 
or  of  the  Executive.  The  authority  of  the  ^Vssembly  of  Jievision 
was  further  confined  to  the  revision  of  those  articles  submitted 
to  its  consideration  by  the  legislature.  It  could  in  no  case  sit 
for  more  than  three  months,  and  had  no  other  duty  than  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  reform  {pyiijcf  i/c  rcftnivc)  for  the  consideration 
of  the  primary  Assemblies  of  the  lJepuV)lic.  When  once  this 
duty  had  been  performed,  the  Assembly  of  1  Revision  Avas  ipgo 
facto  dissolved.  The  Constitution  not  only  carefully  provided 
that  the  Assembly  of  Ifcvision  should  take  no  part  in  the 
government,  or  in  ordinary  legislation,  but  also  enacted  that  until 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Assembly  shouW  have  been  accepted 
by  the  people  the  existing  Constitution  should  remain  in  force. 

'  Constitution  dii  5  Fructidor,  An.   III.,  articles  336-350,  Ilelie,  \i\k   436, 
46.3,  464. 
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Tho  Consular  and  Iinperiiil  Constitutions,  nil  with  nioro  or  less 
(liroctncss,  made  chiingcs  in  tho  CouHtitiition  (hijicnd,  first,  upon 
a  .'ioiotiis  roiisiilhni,  or  resdlution  of  the  Scnutu ;  and,  m-xt,  on 
the  ratification  of  i\w  cliangi;  Iiy  a  popular  vote  or  piclii.scite.' 
Tills  may  ho  considered  the  normal  Napoleonic  system  of  consti- 
tutional reform.  It  makes  all  cfiangi's  depiMnlent  on  the  will  of 
a  hody,  in  ell'ect,  apjiointed  hy  the  Kxecutivc,  and  makes  them 
sul)joct  to  the  sanction  of  a  i)opular  vote  taken  in  such  a  niainiui' 
that  tho  electors  can  at  best  only  either  reject  or,  us  in  fact  th"y 
always  have  done,  athrin  the  proposals  suhmitted  to  them  hy  the 
Kxecutivc.  No  opportunity  is  yiven  for  del)ate  or  for  amendments 
of  the  propo.sed  innovations.  Wo  may  assume  that  oven  under 
the  form  of  I'arlianuintary  Imperialism  sketched  out  in  the  Addi- 
tional Act  of  -'."Jrd  April  ISIT),  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
M'as  intended  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peoi)h'.  The  Additional  Act  is  however  in  one 
res|)ect  very  remarkahle.  It  al)Solutely  prohibits  any  proposal 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the  liestoration  of  tlus  Bourbons, 
the  ro-estal)lislinu'nt  of  feudal  rights,  of  tithes,  or  of  an  established 
C'hurch,  o/  which  should  in  any  way  revoke  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains,  or,  in  other  words,  should  unsettle  tho  title  of 
French  landowners.  This  attempt  to  jdace  certain  principles  be- 
yond the  inlluenco,  not  ordy  of  ordinary  legislation  but  of  coTisti- 
tutional  change,  recalls  to  the  student  of  English  history  the 
Cromwellian  Constitution  of  1G53,  and  the  determination  of  tho 
Protector  that '.'ertain  jirinciph's  should  be  regarded  as  "funda- 
mentals "  tiot  to  be  touched  by  rarliament,  nor,  a.s  far  as  would 
appear,  l)y  any  other  body  in  tho  State. 

The  Republic  of  18-fiS  brought  again  into  prominence  the 
<listinctiou  between  laws  changeable  by  the  legislature  in  its 
ordinary  legislative  capacity,  and  articles  of  the  Constitution 
changeable  only  Avith  special  difficulty,  and  by  an  assembly 
specially  elected  for  the  ])urposo  of  revision.  Tho  process  of 
cliange  was  elaborate.  The  ordinary  legislative  body  was  elected 
for  three  years.  This  1)ody  could  not  itself  modify  any  constitu- 
tional article.  It  could  however,  in  its  third  year,  resolve  that 
a  total  or  partial  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  desirable  ;  such 
a  resolution  was  invalid  xudess  voted  thrice  at  three  .sittings,  each 
divided  fr  )m  the  other  b}'  at  least  the  period  of  a  month,  unless 
5()U  mem])ers  voted,  and  uidess  the  resolution  were  affirmed  by 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  given. 

On  tho  resohition  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  change  being 
duly  carried,  there  was  to  be  elected  an  assembly  of  revision. 

'  See  Ht-lie,  Lcs  Constitutions  tie  la  Fran'r,  pp.  696-C98. 
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Thirt  iisscinlily,  olectcil  for  thfco  tnontlis  only,  and  coiiHixtiiit,'  of  ii 
larj^or  luunher  thuii  tlio  onliiiary  logislatiuo,  was  l)ouii(l  to  occujjy 
itself  with  the  revision  for  wLitli  it  was  convoked,  but  might,  if 
necessary,  jiass  ordinary  laws.  It  was  tlierefore  intended  to  be 
a  constituent  body  superseding  the  ordinary  Icgislaturt-.' 

The  second  Emitire  revived,  in  substance,  the  legislative 
sj'steni  of  the  first,  and  constitutional  changes  again  bfcamc 
dependent  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  an<l  ratification  by  a 
|)upular  vote.- 

Tho  existing  Kepublic  is,  in  many  respects,  \udike  any  pre- 
ceding l)olity  created  by  French  statesmanship.  The  articles  of 
the  Constitution  are  to  be  found,  not  in  one  document,  but  in 
several  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly 
which  mot  in  1871.  These  laws  however  cannot  be  changed  by 
the  ordinary  legislature  —  the  Senate  and  the  Chandtcr  of 
Deputies — acting  in  its  ordinary  legislative  character.  The  two 
Chambers,  in  order  to  etlect  a  change  in  the  constitutional 
maimer,  must,  in  the  first  i)lace,  each  separately  resolve  that  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  is  desirable,  ^^'hen  each  have  passed 
this  resolution,  the  two  Chambers  meet  together,  and  when  thus 
assembled  and  voting  together  as  a  National  Asst;mbly,  or  Con- 
gress, have  power  to  change  any  i)art,  as  they  have  in  fact 
changed  some  parts,  of  the  constitutional  laws.-' 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  constitutional  Charter  of  1814, 
granted  by  Louis  XVllI.,  and  the  Charter  of  18;5U,  accepted  by 
Louis  Philippe.  The  omission  is  intentional.  Neither  of  these 
documents  contains  any  sj)ecial  enactments  for  its  amendment 
An  Englishman  would  infer  that  the  articles  of  the  Charter 
could  be  abrogated  or  amended  by  the  process  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation. The  inference  may  bo  correct.  The  constitutionalists  of 
1811  and  1830  meant  to  found  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
English  type,  and  therefore  may  have  meant  the  Crown  and  the 
two  Houses  to  be  a  sovereign  Parliament.  The  inference  how- 
over,  as  already  pointed  out,^  is  by  no  means  certain.  Louis 
XYIIL  may  have  meant  that  the  articles  of  a  constitution  granted 
as  a  charter  by  the  Crown,  should  be  modifiable  only  at  the  will 
of  the  grantor.  Louis  Philippe  may  certainly  have  wished  that 
the  foundations  of  his  system  of  government  should  be  legally 
immutable.  However  this  may  have  been,  one  thing  is  clear, 
namely,  that  French  constitutionalists  have,  as  a  rule,  held  firml}' 
to  the  view  that  the  foundations  of  the  (,'onstitution  ought  not 

1  See  Const itutioii,  184S,  art.  111. 

-  Ilnd.  1852,  arts.  31,  32,  lli'liu,  p.  1170, 

^  See  Constitutional  Law,  187f>,  »it.  8. 

■*  See  pp.  il5,  110,  ante. 
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to  be  subject  to  sudden  changes  at  the  will  of  the  ordinary 
legislature. 

Sccundbi.  French  statesmen  have  never  fully  recognised 
the  inconveniences  and  the  perils  which  may  arise  from  the 
excessive  rigidity  of  a  constitution.  They  have  hardly  perceived 
that  the  power  of  a  minority  to  place  a  veto  for  a  i)erio(l  of  many 
years  on  a  reform  desired  by  the  nation  provides  an  excuse  or  a 
reason  for  revolution. 

The  authors  of  the  existing  liepuldic  have,  in  this  respect, 
learnt  something  from  experience.  They  have  indeed  preserved 
the  distinction  between  the  Constitution  and  ordinary  laws,  but 
they  have  includeil  but  a  small  luimber  of  rules  among  constitu- 
tional articles,  and  have  so  facilitated  the  process  of  revision  as 
to  make  the  existing  chambers  all  but  a  sovereign  Parliament. 
Whether  this  is  on  the  whole  a  gain  or  not,  is  a  point  on  wiiich 
it  were  most  unwise  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  AH  that  is  here 
insisted  upon  is  that  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  have 
perceived  that  a  constitution  may  be  too  rigid  for  use  or  for 
safetj'. 

Thiidli/.  An  English  critic  smiles  at  the  labour  wasted  in 
France  on  the  attempt  to  make  immutal)le  Constitutions  which, 
on  an  average,  have  lasted  not  (|uite  ten  years  a  piece.  The 
edifice,  he  reliects,  erected  by  the  genius  of  the  first  great 
National  Asseml)ly,  could  not,  had  it  stood,  have  been  legally 
altered  till  1801 — that  is,  till  the  date  when,  after  three  consti- 
tutions had  broken  down,  Bonaparte  was  erecting  a  despotic 
Emi)ire.  The  Directorial  Kepublic  of  1795  could  not,  if  it  had 
lasted,  have  been  modified  in  the  smallest  particular  till  l^Ol,  at 
which  date  the  Empire  was  already  in  full  vigour. 

But  t'.ic  irony  of  fate  does  not  convict  its  victims  of  folly,  and, 
if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  stood  when  France 
begun  her  experiments  in  constitution-making,  there  was  nothing 
ridiculous  in  the  idea  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  country 
ought  to  be  changed  l)ut  slowly,  or  in  the  antieipiition  that  the 
institutions  of  France  would  not  requii'e  fre([uent  alteration. 
The  framework  of  the  English  Constitution  had,  if  we  except  the 
Union  between  England  ami  Scotland,  stood,  as  far  as  foreigners 
could  observe,  unaltered  for  a  ceutuiy,  and  if  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  theoretically  able  to  modify  any  institution  whatever, 
the  ParlianuMits  of  (ieorge  III.  were  at  least  as  little  likely  to 
change  any  law  which  could  be  considered  constitutional  as  a 
modern  Parliament  to  abolish  the  Crown.  In  fact  it  was  not 
till  nearly  forty  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  States  General 
(18l*!))  that  any  serious  modification  was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
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government  of  I'higland.  No  one  in  France  or  in  England  could 
a  century  ago  foresee  the  condition  of  pacific  revolution  to  which 
modern  Engli8hnicn  had  hecomc  so  accustomed  as  hardly  to  feel 
its  strangeness.  Tlic  newly  founded  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  showed  every  sign  of  stability,  and  has  lasted  more  than  a 
century  Avithout  undergoing  any  material  change  of  form.  It  was 
reasonable  enough  therefore  for  the  men  of  178'J  to  consider  that 
a  well-built  constitution  might  stand  for  a  long  time  without 
the  need  of  repair. 

Fiiiirlldij.  Tiie  errors  committed  by  French  constitutionalists 
have  been,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  event,  in  the  main,  twofold. 
Frenchmen  have  always  l)een  blind  to  the  fact  tliat  a  constitu- 
tion may  be  undermined  by  the  passing  of  laws  which,  without 
nominally  changing  its  provisions,  violate  its  principles.  They 
have  therefore  failed  to  provide  any  adequate  means,  such  as 
those  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Unittnl  States,  for  rendering 
unconstitutional  legislation  inoperative.  They  have  in  the  next 
place,  generally,  though  not  invaria])ly,  underrated  the  dangers 
of  convoking  a  constituent  assem1)ly,  which,  as  its  meeting  sus- 
pends the  authority  of  the  established  legislature  and  executive, 
is  likely  to  become  a  revolutionary  convention. 

FiJ'flili;.  The  Directorial  Constitution  of  170.')  is,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  among  the  French 
experiments  in  the  art  of  constitution-making.  Its  authors  knew 
by  experience  the  risks  to  which  revolutionnry  movements  are 
exposed,  and  showed  much  ingenuity  in  their  devices  for  mini- 
mising the  perils  involved  in  revisions  of  the  constitution.  In 
entrusting  the  task  of  revision  to  an  assenddy  elected  ad  Jiar, 
which  met  for  no  other  purpose,  and  which  had  no  authority  to 
interfere  M'ith  or  susi)end  the  action  of  tlie  established  legislative 
bodies  or  of  the  Executive,  they  formed  a  true  Constitutional 
Convention  in  tlie  American  sense  of  that  term,^  and,  if  Ave  may 
judge  by  transatlantic  experience,  adopted  by  far  the  wisest  method 
iutherto  invented  for  introducing  changes  into  a  written  and  rigid 
Constitution.  The  establishment,  again,  of  the  principle  that  all 
amendments  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  lie  vision  nnist  l)e  refeired 
to  a  popular  vote,  and  could  not  come  into  force  until  acceiited 
by  the  people,  Avas  an  anticipation  of  the  Keferendtun  which  liiis 
now  taken  lirm  root  in  Switzerland,  and  may,  under  one  sha[)e  or 
another,  become  in  the  future  a  recognised  pai't  of  all  democratic 
polities.     It  is  worth  Avhile  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 

'  See  till'  word  "  Cntnvn/ion  "  ut  *hu  American  Juirt/c/d/iivi/ii'  of  Amci'imn 
Sckucc,  ami  Hi'yoe,  American  Ci>iiiino>iiciall/i,  i.,  Apii.  on  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, p.  531*. 
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ingenuity  displayed  by  the  constitution-makers  of  1795,  both 
because  their  resourcefulness  stands  in  marked  contrast  Avith  the 
want  of  inventiveness  which  marks  tho  work  of  most  French 
constitutionalists,  and  because  the  incapacity  of  the  Directorial 
Government,  in  tho  work  of  administration,  has  diverted  atte. 
tion  from  the  skill  displayed  by  the  founders  of  the  Directorate 
in  some  parts  of  their  constitutional  creation. 


NOTE   II 


DIVISION   OF   TOWERS   IN    FEDERAL   STATES 


A  STUDENT  who  wishes  to  understand  the  principles  Avliich, 
under  a  given  system  of  federalism,  determine  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  nation  or  tlie  central  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  States  on  the  other,  should  examine  the 
following  points  : — ;/(Vs/,  whether  it  is  the  national  government  or 
the  States  to  which  belong  oidy  "  definite  "  powers,  i.e.  only  the 
powers  definitely  assigned  to  it  under  the  Constitution  ;  secvndhj, 
wliether  the  enactments  of  the  federal  legislature  can  be  hy  any 
tribunal  or  othi'r  authority  nullified  or  treated  as  void  ;  ihirdhi, 
to  what  extent  the  Federal  government  can  control  the  legislation 
of  the  separate  States;  and  fvurt/il//,  the  relation  of  the  national 
government,  and  to  the  States  rcspectivelj',  of  the  body,  if  such 
there  be,  having  authority  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  on  these  points  the  provisions  of 
four  diifcrent  federal  systems. 

A.  The  United  Sfates. — 1.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
.stitution  on  the  United  States  are  strictly  "definite"  or  defined  ; 
the  powers  left  to  separate  the  States  arc  "indefiiute"  or  undefined. 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
"  stitution,  nor  proiiiliited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
"  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  ^  The  consequence 
is  that  the  United  States  (that  is,  the  national  government) 
can  claim  no  power  not  conferred  upon  the  United  States  either 
directly  or  impliedly  by  the  Constitution.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  can  claim  to  exercise  any  power  belonging  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation  Avhich  has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  taken 
away  from  the  States  by  the  Constitution. 

'  t'onslitution  of  United  States,  Araemlment  10. 
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2.  The  legisliition  of  the  Federal  government  is  as  nmch 
subject  to  the  Constitution  as  the  legishition  of  tlie  States.  An 
enactment,  whether  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  legishvture,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  Constitution,  is  void,  and  will  be  treated  as  such  by 
the  Courts.  1 

3.  The  Federal  government  has  no  power  to  aniud  or  disallow 
State  legislation.  The  State  Constitutions  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Federal  government,  nor  do  tliey  require  its 
sanction.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  however, 
guarantees  to  every  State  a  Republican  Government,  and  has, 
it  is  submitted,  the  right  to  ])Ut  down,  or  rather  is  under  the 
duty  of  2)utting  down,  any  State  Constitution  which  is  not 
"  liepublioan,"  whatever  be  the  proper  definition  of  that  term. 

4.  Changes  in  the  Constitution  require  for  their  enactment 
the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  it  would  appear 
that  constitutionall}'  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its  consent.- 

B.  Swiss  Confedcnitiiiii. — 1.  The  authority  of  the  national 
government  or  Federal  power  is  definite,  the  authority  of  each 
of  the  Cantons  is  indefinite.'' 

2.  Federal  legislation  must  be  treated  as  valid  by  the  Courts. 
But  a  law  passed  b}'  the  Federal  Asseml)ly  must,  on  demand  of 
either  30,000  citizens  or  of  eight  Cantons,  be  referred  to  a 
])0})ular  vote  iov  approval  or  rejection.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Federal  Court  can  treat  as  invalid  Cantonal  laws  which 
violate  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  Federal  authorities  have  no  ])()wer  of  disallowing  or 
annulling  a  Cantonal  law.  But  the  Cantonal  Constitutions,  and 
amendments  thereto,  need  the  guarantee  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  guarantee  will  not  be  given  to  articles  in  a  Cantonal 
Constitution  which  are  repugnant  to  tiic  Ft^deral  Constitution,  and 
amcnilments  to  a  Cantonal  Constitution  do  not,  I  am  informed, 
come  into  force  until  they  receive  the  Federal  guarantee. 

•t.  The  Federal  Constitution  can  l)e  revised  only  by  a  com- 
bined majoritj'  of  the  Swiss  people,  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
No  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  be  constitutionally  ell'ected 
which  is  not  approved  of  l)y  a  majority  of  the  Cantons. 

C.  CanatVunt  Doin'unDU.  —  1.  The  authority  of  the  Dominion, 
or  Federal,  government  is  indefinite  or  undefined  ;  the  autiiority 
of  the  States  or  Provinces  is  definite  or  defined,  and  indeed 
defineil  within  narrow  limits.* 

'  See  pp.  110,  Ml,  lir-lf).'.,  mite. 
-  Constitution  of  L'niteil  States,  art  5. 
■'  See  Constitution  Kedrralo,  art.  'i. 
■*  See  British  North  America  Act,  LSt)7,  ss.  91,  92. 
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From  ii  federal  point  of  view  this  is  the  fundamental 
ditterence  between  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  Switzerland 
on  the  other. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  can  legislate  on  all  matters  not 
exclusively  assigned  to  the  Provincial  legislatures.  The  Provincial 
or  State  Legislatures  can  legislate  only  on  certain  matters 
exclusively  assigned  to  them.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly,  can  legislate  only  on  certain 
definite  matters  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution ;  the  States 
or  Cantons  retain  all  powers  exercised  by  lej;islation  or  other- 
wise not  specially  taken  away  from  them  bj-  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  The  legislation  of  the  Federal,  or  Dominion,  Parliament 
is  as  much  subject  to  the  Constitution  (i.e.  the  British  North 
America  Act,  1867)  as  the  legislation  of  the  Provinces.  Any 
Act  passed,  cither  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  by  a 
Provincial  Legislature  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
is  void,  and  will  be  treated  as  void  by  the  Courts. 

3.  The  Dominion  Government  has  authority  to  disallow  the 
Acts  passed  by  a  Provincial  legislature.  This  disallowance  may 
be  exercised  even  in  respect  of  Provincial  Acts  which  are  con- 
stitutional, .(-'.  within  the  powers  assigned  to  the  Provincial 
legislatures  i  nder  the  Constitution.^ 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  depends  on  an  Imperial 
statute  ;  it  can,  therefore,  except  as  provided  by  the  statute 
itself,  be  changed  only  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  cannot,  as  such,  change  any  part  of 
the  Canadian  Constitution.  It  may,  however,  to  a  limited  extent, 
by  its  action  when  combined  with  that  of  a  Provincial  legislature, 
modify  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  producing  uniformity 
of  laws  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. - 

But  a  Provincial  legislature  can  under  the  British  North 
America  Act,  1SG7,  s.  92,  sub-s.  1,  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  Province.  The  law,  however,  amending  the  Provincial  Con- 
stitution is,  in  common  Avith  other  Provincial  legislation,  subject 
to  disallowance  I)}'  the  Dominion  govenmient. 

I).  Gnman  J'Jiiijiirc. — 1.  The  authority  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  Imperial  (Federal)  power  is  ajiparently  finite  or  defined, 
whilst  the  authority  of  the  States  making  up  the  Federation  is 
indefinite  or  undefined. 

This  statement  however  must  be  understood  subject  to  two 

'  See  British  Nortli  America  Act,  1867,  s.  90,  and  13oiiriiint,   I'nrUinnentanj 
Practice  ntid  /'rucci/inr,  ]i]i.  7t)-81. 

-  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  s.  94. 
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limitations :  /;>/,  the  powers  assigned  to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment are  very  large  ;  secondhj,  the  Imperial  legislature  can  change 
the  Constitution.^ 

2.  Imperial  legislation  at  any  rate,  if  carried  through  in  a 
proper  form,  cannot  be  "unconstitutional,"  but  it  would  appear 
that  State  legislation  is  void,  if  it  conflicts  with  the  constitution, 
or  with  Imperial  legislation.- 

3.  Whether  the  Imperial  government  has  any  power  of 
annulling  a  State  law  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  is 
not  very  clear,  but  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge,  no  such 
power  exists  under  the  Imperial  constitution.-*  The  internal 
constitutional  conflicts  which  may  arise  within  any  State  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  ultimately  determined  by  Imperial 
authority.* 

4.  The  Constitution  may  be  changed  by  the  Imperial  (Federal) 
legislature  in  the  way  of  ordinary  legislation.  But  no  law 
amending  the  Constitution  can  be  carried,  if  opposed  by  fourteen 
votes  in  the  Federal  Council  (Bundesrath).  This  gives  in 
effect  a  "  veto  "  on  constitutional  changes  to  Prussia  and  to  two 
other  States. 

Certain  rights,  moreovei',  are  reserved  to  several  States  which 
cannot  be  changed  under  the  Constitution,  except  with  the 
assent  of  the  State  possessing  the  right.'* 


NOTE   III 


THE   RIGHT   OF   SELF-DEFENCE 


How  far  has  an  individual  a  right  to  defend  his  person,  liberty, 
and  property  against  unlawful  violence  by  force,  or  (if  we  use 
the  word  "self-defence"  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  usually 
assigned  to  it)  M-hat  are  the  principles  which,  under  English  law, 
govern  the  right  of  self-defence  ? '' 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  confessedly  obscure   and  in- 
definite, and    does    not 


admit  of   being   given   with    dogmatic 


1  See  Reichsverfassmig,  arts.  3  ami  4. 
■•'  Ihkl  arts.  17,  18,  19. 


-  Ihid.  arts.  "  and  78. 
•*  Ibiil.  art.  7ti. 
•'■'  Report  of  Criminal  Coile  Commission,  1879,  p]).  43-4(5  [('.  234r)],  Notes  A 
and  B;  Stejilien,    Criminid  Jtii/rst,  \i.  '200  ;  1  East,  1".  C.  271-294  ;  Foster,  iJia- 
course  II.  ss.  2,  3,  pp.  270,  271. 
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certainty;  nor  need  this  uncertainty  excite  surprise,  for  the  rule 
wliich  fixes  tlio  limit  to  the  riylit  of  self-help  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  a  compromise  between  the  necessity,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  allowing  every  citizen  to  maintain  his  rights  against 
wrongdoers,  and  the  necessity,  on  the  other  hand,  of  suppress- 
ing private  warfare.  Discourage  self-help  and  loyal  subjects 
become  the  slaves  of  ruflHans.  Over-stimulate  self-assertion,  and 
for  the  arltitrament  of  the  Courts  you  substitute  the  decision  of 
the  sword  or  the  revolver. 

Let  it  further  be  remarkeil  that  the  right  of  natural  self- 
defence,  even  when  it  is  recognised  Ijy  the  law,  "does  not  imply 
'•  n  '■''•^'  A  attacking,  for  instead  of  attacking  one  another  for 
'  '\\v  •  J  just  or  imi)ending,  men  need  only  have  recourse  to  the 
"  pr-   >•     '■ri    inals  of  justice."  ^ 

A  notion  is  current,-  for  which  some  justification  may  be 
foil') '  in  the  lf<o?e  dicta  of  lawyers,  or  the  vague  language  of 
legal  text '^ooks  :'  .t  a  man  maj'  lawfully  use  any  amount  of 
force  whicii  is  iii.'ce!=.:ary,  and  not  more  than  necessary,  for  the 
protection  of  his  legal  rights.  This  notion,  however  popular,  is 
erroneous.  If  pushed  to  its  fair  consequences,  it  would  at 
times  justify  the  shooting  of  ti'espassers,  and  would  make  it 
legal  for  a  schoolboy,  say  of  nine  years  old,  to  stab  a  hulking 
l)ully  of  eighteen  who  attempted  to  pull  the  child's  ears.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  a  worthy  Captain  i\Ioir  carried  this  doctrine  out 
in  practice  to  its  extreme  logical  results.  His  grounds  were  in- 
fested by  trespassers.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  fire  at  any 
wrongdoer  who  persisted  in  the  offence.  He  executed  his  threat, 
and,  after  fair  Avarning,  shot  a  trespasser  in  the  arm.  The 
wounded  lad  was  carefully  nursed  at  the  captain's  expense.  He 
unexpectedly  died  of  the  wound.  The  ca})tain  was  put  on  his 
trial  for  murder  ;  he  was  convicted  bj*  the  jurj',  sentenced  by  the 
judge,  and,  on  the  following  ]\Ionday,  hanged  by  the  hangman. 
He  was,  it  would  seem,  a  well-meaning  man,  imbued  with  too 
rigid  an  idea  of  authority.  He  perished  from  ignorance  of  law. 
His  fate  is  a  warning  to  theorists  who  incline  to  the  legal  heresy 
that  every  right  may  lawfully  be  defended  by  the  force  necessary 
for  its  as.sertion. 

The  maintainable  theories  as  to  the  legitimate  use  of  force 
necessary  for  the  protection  or  assertion  of  a  man's  rights,  or  in 

'  Stephen,  Commentaries  (8th  eil.),  iv.  iip.  53,  54. 

-  This  ilo(.'trine  is  .ittribiiti-d  liy  i\w  Coiiimissioiiers,  who  in  1879  reported  on 
the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  As  a  matter  of  criticism  it  is 
liowever  open  to  doulit  wliether  Lord  St.  Leonards  Irjld  precisely  the  dogma 
ascribed  to  him.  See  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commission,  Iteport  [C. — 2345],  p.  44, 
note  B. 
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other  words  the  possible  answers  to  our  inquiry,  are,  it  will  be 
found,  twofold. 

Fir&l  Thimii.  In  defence  of  a  man's  liberty,  person,  or  pro- 
perty, he  may  lawfully  use  any  amount  of  force  which  is  both 
"necessary" — ij'.  not  more  than  enough  to  attain  its  ol)ject — 
and  "  reasonable  "  or  "  proportionate  " — i.e.  which  does  not  inflict 
upon  tlie  Avrongdoer  mischief  out  of  pioportion  to  the  injury 
or  mischief  which  the  force  used  is  intended  to  prevent ;  and  no 
man  may  use  in  defending  his  rights  an  amount  of  force  which 
is  either  unnecessary  or  unreasonable. 

This  doctrine  of  the  "  legitimacy  of  necessary  and  reasonable 
force  "  is  adopted  by  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commissioners,  It 
had  better  be  given  in  their  own  words : — 

"  We  take  [they  write]  one  great  principle  of  the  common  law  to 
be,  that  though  it  sanctions  the  defence  of  a  man's  person,  liberty,  and 
property  against  illegal  violence,  and  permits  the  use  of  force  to  pre- 
vent crimes,  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice,  yet  all  this  is  subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  force  used  is 
necessary  ;  that  is,  that  the  mischief  sought  to  be  prevented  could  not 
be  prevented  by  less  violent  means  ;  and  that  the  mischief  done  by,  or 
which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  fi  >\\\  the  force  used  is  not  dis- 
proportioued  to  the  injury  or  mischief  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 
This  last  principle  M-ill  explain  and  justify  many  of  our  suggestions. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally  admitted  ;  and  we  have 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  give  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
not  only  ought  to  be  recognised  as  the  law  in  future,  but  that  it  is  the 
law  at  present."  ^ 


The  use  of  the  word  "  necessary "  is,  it  should  be  noted, 
somewhat  peculiar,  since  it  includes  the  idea  both  of  necessity 
and  of  reasonableness.  When  this  is  taken  into  account,  the 
Commissioners'  view  is,  it  is  submitted,  as  already  stated,  that 
a  man  may  lawfully  use  in  defence  of  his  rights  such  an  amount 
of  force  as  is  needful  for  their  protection  and  as  does  not  inflict, 
or  run  the  risk  of  inflicting,  damage  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
injury  to  be  averted,  or  (if  we  look  at  the  same  thing  from  the 
other  side)  to  the  value  of  the  right  to  bo  protected.  This  dcjc- 
trine  is  eminently  rational.  It  comes  to  us  recommended  by  the 
high  authority  of  four  most  distinguished  judges.  It  certainly  re- 
presents the  principle  towards  which  the  law  of  England  tends  to 
api)roximate.  But  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  second  and  simpler  view  more  accurately  represents 
the  residt  of  our  authorities. 

Second  Theory.  A  man  in  repelling  an  unlawful  attack  upon 

'  C.  C.  B.  Coiiiiiiission,  Report,  p.  11. 
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his  person  or  liberty,  is  justified  in  using  against  his  ass.'iihmt  so 
much  force,  even  amounting  to  the  infliction  of  death,  as  is 
necessary  for  repelling  tlie  attack — I.e.  as  is  needed  for  self- 
defence  ;  hut  the  infliction  upon  a  wrongdoer  of  grievous  V)odily 
harm,  or  death,  is  justified,  s])eaking  generally,  only  by  the 
necessities  of  self-defence — i.e.  the  defence  of  life,  limb,  or  per- 
manent liberty.^ 

Tiiis  theory  may  be  designated  as  the  doctrine  of  "  the 
legitimacy  of  force  necessary  for  self-defence."  Its  essence  is 
that  the  right  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  death  upon  a 
Avrongdoer  originates  in,  and  is  limited  ])y,  the  right  of  every 
loyal  subject  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  averting  serious 
danger  to  life  or  limb,  and  serious  interference  with  his  personal 
li])erty. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  legitimacy  of  m-cessary  and  reasonable 
force  "  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "  legitimacy  of  force  necessary  for 
self-defence"  conduct  in  the  main,  and  in  most  instances,  to  the 
same  practical  results. 

On  either  theory  y/,  Avhen  assaulted  by  A',  and  placed  in  peril 
of  his  life,  may,  if  he  caimot  otherwise  repel  or  avoid  the  assault, 
strike  A'  dead.  On  the  one  view,  the  force  used  by  A  is  both 
necessary  and  reasonable ;  on  the  other  view,  the  force  used  by 
A  is  emjtloyed  strictly  in  self-defence.  According  to  either  doc- 
trine A  is  not  justified  in  shooting  at  A'  because  A'  is  wilfully 
trespassing  on  A^f,  land.  For  the  damage  inflicted  by  A  upon 
X — namely,  the  risk  to  A'  of  losing  his  life — is  unreasonable,  that 
is,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  injury  done  to  A  by  the  trespass, 
and  A  in  firing  at  a  trespasser  is  clearly  using  force,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  pro- 
perty. Both  theories,  again,  are  consistent  with  the  elaborate 
and  admitted  rules  which  limit  a  i)erson's  right  to  wound  or  ,slay 
another  even  in  defence  of  life  or  limb.-  The  gist  of  these  rules 
is  that  no  man  must  slay  or  severely  injure  another  until  he  has 
done  everything  ho  possil)ly  can  to  avoid  the  use  of  extreme 

'  See  Steplien,  Cumm-nbivu-si,  i.  (8tli  ud.),  p.  K39  ;  iii.  \,\^.  213,  244;  iv, 
pp.  .'J.'J-.^S. 

-  See  Stcplien,  Criminal  Dii/rst,  art.  200,  but  coiniwre  Cuiiii/icn/anes,  iv.  (8tli 
Oil.),  pp.  iii-')ii  ;  anil  1  Iliile,  1'.  I'.  479.  The  authorities  are  not  precisely  in 
a<,Teenient  as  to  the  rij;lit  of  yl  to  wound  A'  before  he  has  retreated  as  far  as  lie 
ean.  But  the  <;eneral  jirinciple  seems  pretty  clear.  The  rule  as  to  the  necessity 
for  retreat  by  the  jiersim  attacked  must  be  always  taken  in  combination  with  the 
ai'knowlediied  right  ami  duty  of  every  man  to  stop  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
and  with  the  fact  that  ilefence  of  a  man's  house  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
law  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ilefence  of  his  jierson.  "  If  a  thief  assaults  a  true 
man,  either  abroad  or  in  liis  house,  to  rob  or  kill  him,  the  true  man  is  not  bound 
to  give  back,  but  may  kill  the  assailant,  and  it  is  not  felony." — 1  Hale,  P.  C. 
481.     See  as  to  defence  of  house,  1  East,  P.  C.  287. 
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force.  A  is  struck  ])y  a  ruffian,  A';  A  has  a  revolver  in  his 
pocket.  He  nmst  not  then  and  there  iire  upon  .V,  but,  to  avoid 
crime,  must  first  i-etreat  as  far  as  he  can.  A'  pursues  ;  A  is 
driven  up  against  a  wall.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  y/,  if  he  lias  no 
other  means  of  repelling  attack,  may  justitialjly  fire  at  A'.  Grant 
that,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  minute  provisos  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstanc3S  under  which  a  man  assaulted  1)y  a  ruffian  may  turn 
upon  his  assailant,  ])elong  to  a  past  state  of  society,  and  iire  more 
or  less  obsolete,  the  principle  on  which  they  rest  is,  nevertheless, 
clear  and  most  important.  It  is,  that  a  person  attacked,  even  by 
a  wrongdoer,  may  not  in  self-defence  use  foi'ce  which  is  not 
"  necessary,"  and  that  violence  is  not  necessar}-  whcTi  the  person 
attacked  can  avoid  the  need  for  it  by  retreat ;  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  temporary  surrender  of  his  legal  right  to  stand  in  a  par- 
ticular place — ('.(J.  in  a  particular  part  of  a  public  square,  where 
he  has  a  lawful  right  to  stand.^  Jtoth  theories,  in  short,  have 
reference  to  tlie  use  of  "  necessary  "  force,  and  neither  counte- 
nances the  use  of  any  force  which  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  its 
purpose.  A  is  assaulted  by  A',  he  can  on  neither  theory  justify 
the  slaying  or  wounding  of  A',  if  A  can  provide  for  his  own 
safety  simply  l)y  locking  a  door  on  A".  Both  theories  equally 
well  explain  how  it  is  that  as  the  intensity  of  an  unlawful  assault 
increases,  so  the  amount  of  force  legitimately  to  be  used  in  self- 
defence  increases  also,  and  how  defence  of  the  lawful  possession 
of  property,  and  especially  of  a  man's  house,  may  easily  turn  into 
the  lawful  defence  of  a  man's  person.  "  A  justification  of  a 
"  battery  in  defence  of  possession,  though  it  arose  in  defence  of 
"  possession,  yet  in  the  end  it  is  the  defence  of  the  person."  -  This 
sentence  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  but  must  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  caution  insisted  upon  by  Blackstone,  that  the 
right  of  self-protection  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification  for 
attack.'' 

Whether  the  two  doctrines  may  not  under  conceivable  circum- 
stances lead  to  different  results,  is  an  inquiry  of  great  interest, 
l)ut  in  the  cases  which  generally  come  })efore  the  Courts,  of  no 
great  importance.  What  usually  requires  determination  is  how 
far  a  man  may  lawfully  use  all  the  force  necessarj'  to  repel  an 
assault,  and  for  this  purpose  it  matters  little  whether  the  test  of 

'  Stephen,  Cmnmcntarics,  iv.  pp.  53,  .">i  ;  conijifire  1  Hale,  P.  C.  4S],  4S2  ; 
Steiilieii,  Criinimd  Diijest,  art.  201  ;  Foster,  Dismnrse  II.  cap.  iii.  It  slioukl  be 
noted  that  the  rule  enjoining  that  a  man  shall  retreat  from  an  assailant  belure  he 
uses  force,  apjilies,  it  would  appear,  only  to  the  use  of  such  force  as  may  iullict 
grievous  bodily  harm  or  death. 

"  RoUe's  Ab.  Trespass,  g  8. 

*  Stephen,  Commentaries,  iv.  (8th  eil.),  pp.  53,  54. 
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legitimate  force  be  its  "reasonableness"  or  its  "self-defeiisivo 
character."  If,  however,  it  be  iiccessar}'  to  choose  between  the 
two  theories,  the  safest  course  for  an  Knglish  lawyer  is  to 
assume  tliat  tlic  use  of  force  which  inflicts  or  may  inflict  griev- 
ous liodily  harm  or  death — of  what,  in  short,  may  lie  called 
"  extreme  "  force — is  justifiable  only  for  the  purpose  of  strict 
self-defence. 

Tiiis  view  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  it  may  1)0  objected, 
restricts  too  narrowly  a  citizen's  power  to  protect  himself  against 
wrong. 

The  weight  of  this  objection  is  diminished  by  two  reflections. 

For  the  advancement  of  public  justice,  in  the  first  place,  every 
man  is  legally  justified  in  using,  and  indeed  is  often  bound  to 
use,  force,  which  may,  under  some  circumstances,  amount  to  the 
infliction  of  death. 

Hence  a  loyal  citizen  may  lawfully  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  which  takes  place  in  his  i)resence,  and  use  such 
force  as  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpose.^  Hence,  too, 
any  private  person  who  is  present  when  any  felony  is  committed, 
is  bound  by  law  to  arrest  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment if  he  negligently  permit  him  to  escape.'-  "  Where  a  felony 
"  is  committed  and  the  felon  flyeth  from  justice,  or  a  dangerous 
"  wound  is  given,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his  best 
"  endeavours  for  preventing  an  escape.  And  if  in  the  pursuit  the 
"  party  flying  is  killed,  inhere  he  oinmt  he  otherwise  overfalcen,  this 
"  will  be  deemed  justifiable  homicide.  For  the  pursuit  was  not 
"  barely  warrantable ;  it  is  what  the  law  recjuireth,  and  will  punish 
"  the  vAJfiil  neglect  of."  ^  No  doubt  the  use  of  such  extreme  force 
is  justifiable  only  in  the  case  of  felony,  or  for  the  hindrance  of 
crimes  of  violence.  But  "  such  homicide  as  is  committed  for  the 
"  prevention  of  anij  fovcitde  and  otrociutis  crime,  is  justifiable  .  .  . 
"  by  the  law  of  England  ...  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day.  If 
"  any  person  attempts  the  robbery  or  murder  of  another,  or 
"  attempts  to  ])reak  open  a  house  in  the  ninht-tiwe,  and  shall  be 
"  killed  in  such  attempt,  either  by  the  party  assaulted,  or  the 
"  owner  of  the  house,  or  the  servant  attendant  upon  either,  or 
"  by  any  other  person,  and  interposing  to  prevent  mischief,  the 
"  slayer  shall  be  acquitted  and  discharged.  This  reaches  not  to 
"  any  crime  unacconii)anied  with  foi'ce — as,  for  example,  the 
"  picking  of  pockets  ;  nor  to  the  breaking  open  of  a  house  in  the 
"  day-tinic,  unless  such  entry  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  roljbery, 

1  See   Timothy  v.  Simpson,  1  C.  M.  and  R.  "liu. 

-  Steiilien,  Commentaries,  iv.  pp.  33(j,  347  ;  Hawkins,  P.  C.  book  ii.  cap.  12. 

*  Foster,  Discourse  II.  of  llomicidf,  pp.  271,  272,  and  compare  pp.  273,  274. 
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"  arsoji,  murder,  or  tht-  like."  1  Acts  therefore  which  would  not 
be  justiliiible  in  protection  of  a  person's  own  property,  may  often 
be  justified  as  the  necessary  means,  either  of  stoppin.i:;  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  or  of  arrestin-,'  a  felon.  Jhirglars  rob  y/'.s  house, 
they  arc  escaping  ovi'r  his  garden  wall,  carrying  otl'  ./'.s  jewels 
with  them.  .  /  is  in  no  peril  of  his  life,  but  he  pursues  the  gang, 
calls  upon  them  to  surrender,  and  having  no  other  means  of  pre- 
venting their  escape,  knocks  down  one  of  them,  A',  who  dies  of  the 
l)low  ;  y/,  it  woukl  seem,  not  only  is  innocent  of  guilt,  but  has 
also  discliarged  a  public  duty. 

Let  it  be  added  that  where  A  may  lawfully  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm  upon  X — cij.  in  arresting  him — A'  acts  unlawfully 
in  resisting  .-/,  and  is  responsible  for  the  injury  caused  to  A  l)y 
A'.s  resistance.- 

Every  man,  in  the  second  place,  acts  lawfully  as  long  as  he 
merely  exercises  his  legal  rights,  and  he  may  use  such  moderate 
force  as  in  effect  is  employed  simply  in  the  exercise  of  such 
rights. 

A  is  walking  along  a  public  path  on  his  way  home,  A'  tries 
to  stop  him  ;  A  pushes  A  aside,  A'  has  a  fall  and  is  hurt.  A  has 
done  no  wrong  ;  he  has  stood  merely  on  the  defensive  and  re- 
pelled an  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  right  to  go  along  a  public 
way.  A'  thereupon  draws  a  sword  and  attacks  A  again.  It  is 
clear  that  if  ./  can  in  no  other  way  jn-otect  Inmsclf  —  e.g.  by 
running  away  from  A',  or  by  knocking  A  down— he  may  use  any 
amount  of  force  necessary  for  his  self-defence.  He  may  stun  A 
or  fire  at  A'. 

Here,  however,  comes  into  view  the  question  of  rea'  diffi- 
culty. How  far  is  ^L  bound  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  his  rights, 
in  this  particular  instance  the  right  to  walk  along  a  particular 
path,  rather  than  risk  the  maiming  or  the  killing  of  A'  ? 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  knows  perfectly  well  that  A 
claims,  though  without  any  legal  ground,  a  right  to  close  the  i)ar- 
ticular  footpath,  and  also  knows  that,  if  A  turns  down  another 
road  which  will  also  bring  him  home,  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
slightly  longer  walk,  he  will  avoid  all  danger  of  an  assault  by 
A,  or  of  being  driven,  in  so-called  self-defence,  to  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm  upon  A'. 

Of  course  the  case  for  A's  right  to  use  any  force  necessary 
for  his  purpose  may  be  put  in  this  way.  A  has  a  right  to  push 
X  aside.  As  A'.s  violence  grows  greater,  A  has  a  right  to  repel 
it.     He  may  thus  turn  a  scuffle  over  a  right  of  way  into  a  struggle 

1  Stephen,  Commentaries,  iv.  (8th  eil.),  pp.  49,  50. 
2  Foster,  Dlscmtrse  II.  p.  272. 
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for  till!  tlct't'iicc  of  .7',s'  lite,  atnl  so  justify  the  infliction  even  of 
(loiitli  upon  X.  I5nt  Lliis  miinniT  of  lonkiiig  at  tin;  matter  is 
unsound.  Uofon;  ./  is  jnstitiod  in,  say,  lirinj,'  at  .V  or  stal)l)ing 
A",  lio  niust  sliow  (listint^tiy  that  ho  comes  within  one  at  least  of 
the  two  jtrinciples  which  justify  the  use  of  extreme  force 
against  an  assailant.  IJut  if  ho  can  avoid  A'V  violence  ])y 
going  a  few  yards  out  of  his  way,  he  cainiot  .justify  his 
conduct  undei'  either  of  these  i)iincii)les.  The  firing  ;it  A'  is 
not  "  reasonahlo,"  for  the  dimage  intlicted  hy  .-/  upon  X  in 
wounding  him  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mischief  to 
A  which  it  is  intended  to  jtrevent — namely,  his  being  foivcd 
to  go  !i  few  yards  out  of  his  way  on  his  road  homo.  Tlu;  firing 
at  A',  iigiiin,  is  not  done  in  strict  self  defence,  for  .7  coulil  havo 
avoided  all  dang<'r  hy  turning  into  another  path.  A  uses  force 
not  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  but  for  the  vindication  of  his 
right  to  walk  along  a  ])articular  pathway.  That  this  is  the  true 
view  of  ./',v  position  i>  jn-etty  clearly  shown  by  the  old  rules 
cnjijiuing  a  persf)n  assaulted  to  retreat  as  far  as  ho  can  before  ho 
grievously  wounds  his  assailant. 

lU'ij.  V.  Htwldt,  a  case  tried  as  late  as  IS.'jS,  contains  judicial 
doctrine  ])ointing  in  the  same  direction.  A  was  struck  by  A', 
.1  thereu])on  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  A',  The  judge  laid  down 
tiiat  "unless  tln^  prisoner  [.7]  apprehended  robbery  or  some 
"  similar  offence,  or  danger  to  life,  or  serious  bodily  danger 
••  (not  simply  l)eing  knocked  down),  he  would  not  be  justified 
■•  in  using  the  knife  in  self-defence."  ^  The  essence  of  this 
dictum  is,  that  the  force  used  by  A  was  not  justifiable,  because, 
though  it  did  ward  off  danger  to  A — namely,  the  peril  A 
l)eing  knocked  down — it  was  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  A's 
life  or  limb.  The  case  is  a  particularly  strong  one,  because 
A'  was  not  a  person  asserting  a  supposed  right,  but  a  simple 
wrongdoer. 

Let  the  last  case  be  a  little  vai'ied.  Let  A'  be  not  a  ruffian 
but  a  policeman,  who,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  tries  to  prevent  .7  from  entering  the  Park  at  the  Marble 
Arch.  Let  it  further  bo  supposed  that  the  Commissioner  has 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  his  authority,  and  that  therefore  the 
attempt  to  hinder  .7  from  going  into  Hyde  Park  at  the  parti- 
cular entrance  does  not  admit  of  legal  justification.  A',  under 
these  circumstances,  is  therefore  legally  in  the  wrong,  and  y/  may, 
it  would  seem,-  push  by  A'.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  saying 
that  if  A  cannot  simply  push  A'  aside  he  can  lawfully  use  the 

'  1  FostiT  ami  I''inla>' "M,  91,  i)or  ('rowdcr,  .J. 

-  It  is  of  course  assumed  in  tliis  imaginary  case  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
not  ill  force  empowering  the  Comniissiouur  of  Police  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
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f'niLO  iiocessiiry  —  /'.v.  l)y  stiiUliitijj;  A' — to  cfVcct  iiii  cntiiuu'c  ? 
'I'lifiv  fleiu'ly  is  none.  'I'lic  .stalil)iiij;  of  A' is  in'itlicrii  icastnialilo 
\wv  ii  scH'-dcifoiiNivc  omployiiu'iil  of  forci'. 

A  (lisimto,  ill  short,  as  to  lcj:;al  I'i^Iits  must  ho  sottIe<l  l»y  loj^al 
trilmiials,  "  for  the  Sovort'i,L;ii  and  liis  Courts  arc  the  ri)ii/ici's  in- 
*^  jiiridiii,  ami  will  jiivo  to  tlu^  parly  wronged  all  tlio  satisfaction 
"  lie  dcservi's  ;"  '  no  ono  is  allowed  to  vindicate  the  strenf,'th  of 
his  disjiiited  ri,i:hts  )>y  the  force  of  his  arm.  Legal  controversies 
are  iidt  to  1)0  .settled  by  lilows.  A  hishop  who  in  llie  last  cen- 
tury attempted,  by  means  of  riot  and  assault,  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  remove  a  dej)uty  registrar,  was  admonished  from  the 
iJeiicii  that  his  view  of  the  law  was  erroneous,  and  was  saved 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  jury  only  l)y  the  rhetoric  and  the 
fallacies  of  Krskine,-' 

From  whatever  point  thei-eforc  the  matter  he  a])proached,  we 
come  round  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  only  undoubted  justi- 
fication for  the  use  of  extreme  force  in  the  as.sertiini  of  a  man's 
lights  is,  subject  to  the  exceptions  or  limitation-  already  men- 
tioned, to  be  found  hi,  as  it  is  limited  lij',  the  necessities  of  strict 
self-defence. 


NOTE   IV 

QUESTIONS   CONNECTED   WIVU    TlIK    KICHT   uF    PLT.LIC    MEETIX(i 

Four  important  questions  connected  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting  require  consideration. 

The.se  in<|uiries  are  :  jirsf,  whether  there  exist  any  geneial 
right  of  meeting  in  public  ])laces  ?  sn-onilli/,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "an  unlawful  assembly"?  thinJhi,  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  or  its  servants  in  dealing  with  an  unlawful 
assembly  1  and  foinfhli/,  what  are  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
members  of  a  lawful  assembly  when  the  meeting  is  interfered 
with  or  dispersed  by  force  1 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  matters  under  discussion, 

right  to  uiiter  into  tlu'  Park.  It  is  not  my  intfiition  to  iliscnss  tlic  ullVct  of  tlic 
Mutroiiolitau  I'olicu  Acts,  or  to  intiniatu  any  oiiinion  as  to  tliu  powers  ul' tlii'  Coni- 
luissioncr  ol'  I'oliic 

^  Stephen,  Ofiiiiiiiiiliirir.'i,  iv.  (Stii  eil.),  p.  f)."!. 

-  T/ic  nislwp  of  limujiiyti  Case,  20  St.  Tr.  403. 
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it  is  necessary  to  grasp  firmly  the  trutli  and  the  bearing  of  two 
indisputable  but  often  neglected  observations. 

The  first  is  that  English  law  does  not  recognise  any  special 
right  of  public  meeting  either  for  a  political  or  for  any  other 
purpose.^ 

The  right  of  assunibling  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
the  view  taken  l,y  our  Courts  of  individual  liberty  of  person  and 
individual  liberty  of  speech. 

Interference  therefore  with  a  lawful  meeting  is  not  an  in- 
vasion of  a  public  right,  but  an  attack  upon  tiie  individual  rights 
of  A  or  7*,  and  must  generally  resolve  itself  into  a  mimbcr  of 
assaults  upon  definite  persons,  members  of  the  meeting.  A 
Avrongdoer  who  disperses  a  crowd  is  not  indicted  or  sued  for 
breaking  u^)  a  meeting,  but  is  liable  (if  at  all)  m  a  prosecution 
or  an  action  for  assaulting  A,  a  definite  member  of  the  crowd. - 
Hence  further  the  answer  to  the  question  how  far  a  lawful 
meeting  may  resist  any  attempt  to  dispi;rse  the  assenil)ly,  de- 
pends at  bottom  on  a  determination  of  the  methods  prescribed 
by  law  to  a  given  citizen  A^  for  punishing  or  repelling  an 
assault. 

The  second  of  these  preliminary  observations  is  that  the 
most  serious  of  the  obscurities  which  beset  the  law  of  public 
meetings  arise  from  the  <lifticulty  of  deternnning  how  far  a  citizen 
is  legally  justified  in  using  force  for  the  ])rotectiou  of  his  jierson, 
liberty,  or  property,  or,  if  we  n;ay  use  the  Avord  "  self-defence  " 
in  its  Avidest  sense,  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  jirinciples 
which  ijovcrn  the  risiht  of  self-defence.'' 

The  close  connection  of  these  introductory  remarks  with  the 
questions  to  be  considered  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 


r 


V^ 


I.   IhoA  there  e.rl»i  an  if  gcncntl  ri/jhf  of  mcdiinj  in  jiuJilic  jilares  f 
The  answer  is  easj'.     No  such  right  is  known  to  the  la;/  of 
England. 

Englishmen,  it  is  true,  meet  together  for  jjolitical  as  well  as 
for  other  puri)oses,  in  parks,  on  commons,  and  in  other  open 
spaces  accessible  to  all  the  world.  It  is  also  true  that  in  England 
meetings  held  in  the  open  air  are  not  subject,  as  they  arc  in  other 
countries  —  for  instance,  Belgium  —  to  special  restrictions.  A 
crowd  gathered  together  in  a  public  place,  whether  they  assemble 
for  amusement  or  discussion,  to  see  an  acrol)at  perform  his  somer- 
saults, or  to  hear  a  statesman  explain  his  tergiversations,  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  a  meeting  held  for  the  same  purpose  in  a 

'  Si'L'  cli.i]).  vii.  ((/(/('. 
=  See  Uo/Jhrd  v.  Jiir/ry,  1  St.  Tr.  X.  S.  1071. 
•*  See  Note  iii.  atite. 
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hall  or  a  ilraAving-room.  An  assembly  convened,  in  short,  for  a 
lawful  object,  assembled  in  a  place  which  the  meeting  has  a 
right  to  occupy,  and  acting  in  a  peaceable  manner  which  inspires 
no  sensil)le  person  with  fear,  is  a  lawful  assembly,  whether  it  be 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  the*grounds  of  Hatfield  or  Hawarden,  or 
in  the  London  parks.  With  such  a  meeting  no  man  has  a 
right  to  interfere,  and  for  attending  it  no  man  incurs  legal 
jienalties. 

But  the  law  Avhich  does  not  prohibit  open-air  meetings  does 
not,  s])eaking  generally,  jjrovide  tliat  tliere  shall  be  spaces  where 
the  public  can  meet  in  the  open  air,  either  for  i)oUtical  dis- 
cussion or  for  amusement.  There  may  of  course  be,  and  indeed 
there  are,  special  localities  which  by  statute,  by  custom  or  other- 
wise, are  so  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public  as  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  public  meetings.  But  speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  Courts  do  not  recognise  certain  spaces  as  set  aside  for 
that  end.  In  this  respect,  again,  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  i)eople 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  an  individual  person.  If  A  wants 
to  deliver  a  lecture,  to  make  a  sjjeech,  or  to  exhibit  a  show,  he 
must  obtain  some  room  or  field  which  he  can  legall}'  use  for  liis 
l)urpose.  He  must  not  invade  the  rights  of  private  property — i.e. 
commit  a  trespass.  He  must  not  interfere  with  the  convenience 
of  the  pu])lic — i.e.  create  a  nuisance. 

The  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  right  of  meeting 
in  public  places  arises  from  more  than  one  confusion  or  erroneous 
assumption.  Tlic  right  of  pubHc  meeting — that  is,  the  right  of 
all  men  to  come  together  in  a  jjlace  where  they  may  lawfully  be 
for  any  lawful  ])urpose,  and  especially  for  political  discussion — is 
confounded  with  the  totally  different  alleged  right  of  every  man 
to  use  for  the  pn.rpose  of  holding  a  meeting  any  place  which  in 
any  sense  is  open  to  the  public.  The  two  rights,  did  they  both 
exist,  are  essentially  ditiereiit,  and  in  many  countries  are  regulated 
by  totally  ditfceut  rules.  It  is  assumed  again  that  squares,  streets, 
or  I'oads,  which  every  man  may  lawfully  use,  are  necessarily  a\ail- 
able  for  tlie  holding  of  a  meeting.  The  assimiption  is  false.  A 
crowd  l)locking  up  a  highway  will  probably  be  a  nuisance  in  the 
legal,  no  '"^ss  than  in  the  pojjular,  sense  of  the  teiin,  for  they  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  citizen's  right  to  use  the  locality  in  the 
way  pern.itted  to  him  by  law.  Highways,  indeed,  are  dedicated 
to  the  puljlic  use,  but  they  must  be  used  for  passing  and  going 
along  them,^  and  the  legal  mode  of  use  negatives  tlie  claim  of 
l)oliticiaiis  to  use  a  highway  as  a  forum,  just  as  it  excludes  the 
claim  of  actors  to  tui'n  it  into  an  open-air  theatre.     The  crowd 

'  iJovaxtoH  V.  I'hijih;  2  Ily.  HI.  527. 
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who  collect,  and  the  persons  who  cause  a  crowd,  for  Avhatever 
purpose,  to  collect  in  a  street,  create  a  nuisance.^  The  claim  on 
the  part  of  persons  so  minded  to  assemble  in  any  numbers  and 
for  so  long  a  time  as  they  please,  to  remain  assem1)led  "  to  the 
"  detriment  of  others  having  equal  rights,  is  in  its  nature  irrecon- 
"  cilable  with  the  right  of  free  passage,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
"  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  authority  whatever  in  favour  of 
"  it."  -    The  general  pul)lic  cannot  make  out  a  right  to  hold  meet- 

The  ground  of  popular  delusions  as  to 


ings  even  on  a  common. 


the  right  of  public  meeting  in  open  places  is  at  bottom  the  prevalent 
notion  that  the  law  favours  meetings  held  for  tlie  sake  of  political 
discussion  or  agitation,  combined  with  the  tacit  assumption  that 
when  the  law  allows  a  right  it  })rovides  the  means  for  its  exercise. 
No  ideas  can  be  more  unfounded.  English  law  no  more  favours 
or  provides  for  the  holding  of  political  meetings  than  for  the 
giving  of  i)ublic  concerts.  A  man  has  a  right  to  hear  an  orator 
as  lie  has  a  right  to  hear  a  band,  or  to  eat  a  bun.  Hut  each 
right  must  be  exercised  subject  to  the  laws  against  trespass, 
against  the  creation  of  nuisances,  against  theft. 

The  want  of  a  so-called  forum  may,  it  will  be  said,  prevent  ten 
thousand  Avorthy  citizens  from  making  a  lawful  demonstration  of 
their  political  wishes.  The  remark  is  true,  but,  from  a  lawyer's 
point  of  view,  irrelevant.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  see  a  Punch 
show,  but  if  Punch  is  eyhibiting  in  a  theatre  for  money,  no  man 
can  sec  him  who  cannot  })rovide  the  necessary  shilling.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  hear  a  l)and,  but  if  there  be  no  place  where  a  band 
can  perform  without  causing  a  luxisanco,  then  thousands  of  excel- 
lent citizens  must  forego  their  riglit  to  hear  music.  Every  man  lias 
a  right  to  worship  God  after  his  own  fashion,  but  if  all  the  land- 
owners of  a  parish  refuse  ground  fir  the  building  of  a  Wesk^an 
chapel,  parishioners  nmst  forego  attendance  at  a  iMethodist  place 
of  worshi[i. 


II.    ]Vhii\  lA  the  mcinumt  of  the  frriii  "  an  nnhtirful  (ts,^(tiili/jj  "  ? 

The  exi»ression  "  uidawl'ul  assembly  "  does  not  signify  any 
meeting  of  which  the  puT[)ose  i'^  ludawfid.  If,  for  example,  five 
cheats  nu>et  in  one  room  to  concoct  a  fraud,  to  indite;  a  libel,  or 
to  forge  a  l)aidv-note,  or  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  perjury,  they 
assemble  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 


'  Hij;  V.  CdiHi;  0  C.  iiiid  I'.  6'2S,  fi^t)  ;  tlio  Tramirai/s  Ciisi;  tliu  T/wcs-,  7tli 
Seiiti'iiiber  1888. 

-  Ki:  jihHc  Lci'-i.i,  21  Q.  H.  I).  11)1,  1!»7  ;  /"•/•  Ciniiim. 

•'  Jiailcif  V.  Wi/liciiisdii,  L.  IJ.  8  (t>.  I).  118;  iJe  Movijan  \.  Mc/in/'cli/iiii 
lioiml  of  \V,>rks,  :>  (}.  U.  1).  l.'f.. 
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constitute  an  "  unlawful  assemhly."  These  words  are,  in  Englisli 
law,  a  term  of  art.  This  tei'ni  has  a  niore  or  less  limited  and 
definite  signification,  and  has  from  time  to  time  ])er'i  dctincd  by 
different  authorities  ^  with  varying  degrees  of  pvccision.  The 
definitions  vary,  for  the  most  part,  rather  iu  words  than  in 
substance.  Such  diii'erence.'i  as  exist  have,  howevei',  a  twofold 
importance.  They  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  circumstances 
which  may  render  a  meeting  an  unlawful  assem])ly  have  not  lieen 
absolutely  determined,  aiul  that  some  important  (picstions  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  characteristics  of  such  an  assembly  are 
open  to  discussi(jn.  They  show,  in  the  second  [dace,  that  the 
rules  determining  the  right  of  j)ul)lic  meeting  are  the  result  of 
judicial  legislation,  and  that  the  law  which  has  been  created  may 
be  further  developed  by  the  judges,  and  hence  that  any  lawyer 
bent  on  determining  the  character  of  a  given  meeting  nuist  con- 
sider carefully  the  tvndencj*,  as  well  as  the  words,  of  reported 
judgments. 

The  general  and  pi'ominent  characteristic  of  an  uidawful 
assembly  (however  delined)  is,  to  any  one  who  candidly  studies 
the  authorities,  clear  enough.  It  is  a  meeting  of  jjcrsons  who 
either  intend  to  commit  or  do  commit,  or  who  lead  others  to 
entertain  a  reasonable  fear  that  the  meeting  will  commit,  a  breach 
of  tlie  jjcace.  This  actual  or  threatened  breach  of  the  peace  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  essential  characteristic  or  "property"  connoted  by 
the  term  "  unlawful  assend)ly."  A  careful  examination,  however, 
of  received  (iescri[)tions  or  (U'liuitions  and  of  the  authoritative 
statements  contained  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  J>i(j(sf  and  in  the 
Draft  Code  drawn  by  the  Criminal  Code  Commissioners,  eiuibles 
an  ini(uirer  to  frame  a  more  or  less  accurate  definition  of  an 
"  uidawful  assemldy." 

It  may  (it  is  submitted)  be  defined  as  any  meeting  of  three 
or  more  persons  who — 

(i.)  AsstMuble  to  connuit,  oi',  when  assembled  do  commit,  a 

breach  of  the  peace  ;  or 
(ii.)  Assemlile    with    intent    to    commit    a    crinu^    by    (ipm 

force  ;  or 
(iii.)  Assemlde  for  any  common  purpose,  whether  lawful  or 

uidawful,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  firm  and  courageous 

'  See  Hawkins,  I'.  ('.  lionl-  i.  I'aii.  (i.'i,  ss.  0,  11;  HIackstoiit',  iv.  ji.  IK!; 
Stcplit'ii,  ('mil iiiiiil<i Ill's  (Sill  I'll.),  iv.  p.  'IX'.i  ;  Stf|ilK'ii,  Ciiiiiinal  Jlii/'sf,  art.  70  ; 
t'riiiniial  Cmlo  I'ill  (Jomiiiissioii,  Draft  Coilc,  sue.  81,  \<.  80  ;  lie.c  v.  /'iintci/,  5  C. 
and  1".  •2r.4  ;  Jlix  v.  Uinil,  1  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  171  ;  Ri:illhnl.  v.  lUrleij,  ihul.  1071  ; 
lirx  V.  Mm-ris,  ibiil.  fi-il  ;  llnitlii  v.  (liWnnihs,  <0  Q.  H.  1).  ;i08 ;  Rnj.  v. 
M'Xatiijhtoii  (Irish)  1 1  Cox,  (,'.  C.  570  ;  O'Kdl'/  v.  llurccy  (trisli),  15  Cox,  C.  C. 
435. 
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per.soiis  ill  the  )U'ii;liboiu'liood  of  the  asscmhlj-  reasoniible 
cause  to  fear  a  In'each  of  tlie  peace,  in  coii.sciiucnce  of  the 
acsemlily  ;  or 
[(iv.)  Assemble  witli  intent  to  excite  (lisnlfection  among  the 
Crown's  subjects,  to  bring  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  as  by  law  established,  into  contempt, 
and  generally  to  carry  out,  or  prepare  for  carrying  out, 
an  unlawful  conspiracy.^] 

The  following  points  require  notice  ;— 

1.  A  meeting  is  an  unlawful  assembly  which  either  disturl)S 
the  peace,  or  inspires  reasonable  jiersons  in  its  neighbourhood 
with  a  fear  that  it  will  cause  a  breach  of  the  jieace. 

Hence  the  state  of  public  feciiiig  under  which  a  meeting  is 
convened,  the  class  and  the  numlier  of  the  persons  who  come 
together,  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  (whether,  for  instance, 
they  do  or  do  not  cany  arms),  the  place  of  their  meeting  (whether, 
for  instance,  they  assemble  on  an  o})en  common  or  in  the  midst 
(jf  a  po[)ulous  city),  and  various  other  circumstances,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a  given  meeting  is  an 
unlawful  assembly  or  not. 

2.  A  meeting  need  not  be  the  less  an  unlawful  assembly 
because  it  meets  for  a  legal  object. 

A  crowd  collected  to  iietitiou  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner  or 
to  see  ail  acroliatic  performance,  though  meeting  for  a  lawful 
oliject,  miiy  easily  be,  or  turn  into,  an  unlawful  assemb]}-.  The 
hiwfulness  of  the  aim  with  which  a  hundred  thousand  people 
assenrble  may  atiect  the  reasonableness  of  fearing  that  a  Ineach 
of  the  peace  will  ensue.  lint  the  lawfulness  of  their  object  does 
not  of  itself  make  the  meeting  lawful. 

.'5.  A  meeting  for  an  unlawful  purpose  is  not,  as  already 
[)f)int(Hl  out,  necessarily  an  unlawful  assembly. 

The  test  of  the  character  of  the  assembly  is  M-hether  the 
meeting  do(!s  or  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of  unlawful  force, 
or  does  or  does  not  inspire  others  with  reasonalile  fear  that  un- 
lawful force  will  be  used — \.(\  that  the  (Jueen's  peace  will  be 
lirokeii. 

4.  There  is  some  authoritj- for  the  suggestion  that  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  seilition,  of  exciting  class  against 
class,  or  of  bringing  the  Constitution  of  the  country  into  contemjit, 
is  ipso  f 'I r to  an  unlawful  assendjly,-  and  that  a  meeting  to  pro- 

'  (I'h'rli,/  V.  lliirvrn  (Irish),  1,')  Cox  ('.  (,'.  .ISfi.  The  iwrtion  (if  this  (lelinitiou 
coiitdiiiLMl  ill  liriickets  niust  \w  foiisiiU'ied  as,  in  Kiighuid,  of  (h)iilitful  uutliovitv. 

-  Sco  li.il/oni  \:  nirliij,  1  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  1071  ;  I!r.>:  v.  //)'»/,  I'hiil.  171  ;  Jii'x 
V.  Morris,  iV,/.  fi'il  ;  J;,-;/.  v.  M'X((ii;/hfnn  (Irish),  14  Co.x,  C.  C.  572  ;  O'Krll)/ 
V.  llarcvtj  (Irisli),  15  C'o.\  C.  C.  135. 
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mote  an  unlawful  conspiracy  of  a  public  character,  even  though 
t  does  not  dn-ectly  menace  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  also  an  u"i- 
lawfid  assembl}'. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  prudent  to  speak  with  reserve 
and  hesitation,  and  to  maintain  a  suspended  judgment  until  the 
point  suggested  has  come  tairly  before  the  English  Courts 
Ihe  true  rule  (possibly)  may  be,  that  a  meeting  a'ssembled  for 
the  promotion  of  a  purpose  which  is  not  only  criminal,  but  also 
It  carried  out  will  promote  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  itsdf  an  un- 
lawtul  asseml)l3-. 

5.  Two  questions  certainly  remain  open  for  decision 
is  a  meeting  an  unlawful  assembly  because,  tliou..h  the 
meeting  itseU  ,s  peaceable  enough,  it  excites  reasonable  dread  of 
future  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the  realm;  as  where  ,)oli- 
tical  leaders  address  a  meeting  in  terms  which  it  is  reason- 
ably  supposed  may,  after  the  meeting  ha^  broken  up  excite 
insurrection  ?  x ,     -      o 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  doubtful.  1 
_    Keed  again  the  breach  of  the  peace,  or  fear  thereof  which 

gives  a  meeting  i\,^  character  of  illegality,  be  a  breach  caused  b^- 

the  members  of  the  meeting  1 

_      The    one  English   authority-^  on    the   subject   answers   thi. 

inquii-v   in    the    aiHrmative.      A    m.  .Ling    is   not    an    unlawful 
assembly  because  it  excites  persons  wlio  dislike  the  meetii,...  to 

break  the  peace.  Thus  a  meeting  held  by  a  handful  of 
1  rote.stants  tor  the  denunciation  of  the  confessional  or  of  .aint- 
wors  up,  m  the  midst  of  a  poor  an.l  excited  Koman  Catholic 
population,  IS  not  an  unlawful  meeting,  though  everv  one  knows 
that  Its  consequence  is  likely  to  be  riot  and  Ijloodshed  To  this 
view  the  Irish  Courts,  which  no  less  than  the  Endish  tribunds 
are  exponents  of  the  common  law,  do  not  assent.  '^It  is  i)ossible 
tliat  common  sense  may  also  refuse  its  sanction  to  th(,  doctrine 
now  laid  down  by  the  English  gueen-s  flench  Divisi.ji,  IbTc 
again,  an  iiuiuirer  may  be  recommended  to  suspend  his  iud'.' 
ment.  j     o 

1  See  /?«;  V   mat,  1  St.  Tr.    X.  S.    171  ;    /,'-„■  v.  1),-Hn,rsl,  il.l,l   r,SO   500 
Upon  tl.e  subject  of  terror,   tl-ere   ,nay  l,e   c.ses   in  wlu-h,  I  ,  „    t'l,     "^k.^:  i 

tlut  the,,rol,ab,lit.v  or  hkehhoo,!  of  ii„Mu.,liate  terror  before  the  n,eeti>r'  si, 
J  isperse  .s  necessary  n,  order  to  lix  tb..  cl,ar.u  „,.nn  that  second  co„nt  o^v  i 
bave  drawn  your  attention.  Hut  if  tbe  evidenci  satisli..s  you  tbcre  wa  V  ,re  nt 
^|.- produced  ol  h,t,„-e  rising,  ..bid.  future  risin.wouM  be  a  terrr^.  .^Ub,  ^  "J 
he  ncgbbonrbood,  I  sl,ouM  tlien  desire  tliat  yon  would  present  that  as  your 
|n;  ...^  .n  the  shape  of  what  I  should  tl,en  tabe  it  to  be,  a  special  yerllilV"  :'p" 
^    ^'    •  -■  ^-'"//y  V.  Uillhanks,  <)  Q.  K  D.  30S. 
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III.  Jlltiit  (ire  the  ''ifilifs  nf  tin'  Criiuii  or  its  scrmnts  in  (h'dlinf/ 
vnfli  nil  I'liinirfiil  ds.'^i'iiilili/ ? 

1.  I'lvciy  person  wlio  takes  jjart  in  an  unlawfnl  assembly  i.s 
gnilty  of  a  inisdonieannur,  and  the  Crown  may  therefore  prosecute 
every  siicli  person  for  his  olfence. 

AVhetiier  a  given  man  A,  who  is  present  at  a  particular 
meeting,  does  tlieri'l)y  incur  the  guilt  of  "taking  part"  in  an 
unlawful  assenilily,  is  ni  each  case  a  ((uestion  of  fact, 

A,  though  picseut,  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  meeting  ;  he 
may  be  there  accidentally  ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  its  character  ; 
the  crowd  may  originally  have  assembled  for  a  lawful  purpose  ; 
the  circumstances,  tv/.,  the  jn'oduction  of  arms,  or  the  outbi'eak 
of  a  riot,  which  render  the  meeting  unlawful,  may  have  taken 
plac(!  after  it  began,  and  in  these  transactions  A  may  have  taken 
no  part.  Henc(;  the  importance  of  an  official  notice,  c;/.,  by  a 
Secretar}'  of  State,  or  by  a  magistrate,  that  a  meeting  is  convened 
for  a  criminal  object.  A  citizen  after  reading  the  notice  or 
pi'oclamation,  goes  to  the  meeting  at  his  peril  If  it  turns  out 
in  fact  an  nidawful  assemblj',  he  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  its 
character  as  a  defence  against  the  charge  of  taking  p'art  in  the 
meeting.^ 

2.  Magistrates,  policemen,  ;ind  all  loyal  citizens  not  oidy 
are  entitled,  but  indeed  are  btjund  to  disperse  an  imlawful 
assembly,  and,  if  necessary,  to  do  so  b\-  the  use  of  force;  and  it  is  a 
gross  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  bound  to  wait  luitil  a  riot 
has  occurred,  or  until  the  liiot  Act  has  been  read.-  The  i)re- 
valence  of  this  delusion  was  the  cause,  during  the  Gordon  liiots, 
of  London  being  ibr  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  mode 
of  dispersing  a  crowd  ■when  unlawfully  assembled,  and  the  extent 
of  force  which  it  is  reasonable  to  use,  differ  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

'.').  If  any  assend)ly  becomes  a  riot — i.e.  has  begun  to  act  in  a 
tumultuous  maimer  to  the  disturl)ancc  of  the  peace — a  magistrate 
on  being  informed  that  twelve  or  more  persons  are  unlawfully, 
liotously,  and  tumultuonsly  assend)led  together  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  is  bound  to  make  the  short  statutable  pro- 
clamation which  is  pojiularly  known  as  "reading  the  Iviot  Act.""^ 

The  consequences  are  as  follows :  first,  that  any  twelve 
rioters  who  do  not  disperse  within  an  hour  thereafter,  are  guilty 
of  felony ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  magistrate  and  those  acting 
with  him  ma}',  after  such  hour,  arrest  the  rioters  and  dis^jcrse  the 
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mcotiiig  hj-  the  euiplo^ymeiit  of  any  amount  of  force  necessary  for 
the  puri)Ose,  and  are  protected  froni  liahihty  for  luirt  inflicted  or 
death  caused  in  dispei.sing  the  meeting.  The  magistrates  are,  in 
sliort,  empowered  hy  the  Ifiot  Act  to  lead  the  prochimation  hctnre 
referred  to,  and  thereupon,  after  waiting  for  an  hour,  to  order 
troops  and  constables  to  Mre  upon  the  rioters,  or  charge  them 
sword  in  hand.'  It  is  pai'ticularly  to  l)e  noticed  that  the  powers 
given  to  magistrates  for  dealing  with  riots  under  the  lliot  Act 
in  no  way  l(!ssen  the  common  law  right  of  a  magistrate,  and 
indeed  of  every  citizen,  to  i)ut  an  end  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  hence  to  dis^jcrse  an  uidawful  assembly. 
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1\'.  ll'hat  lire  tJic  r/(j/i/.^  ■/i')s.'<c.-:sci/  A//  the  mcmhcrs  of  a  lawful 
assciiihhi  vlicit  fhe  vfrtuKj  l^  intnfrrfd  icifli  nr  iJisjiersrd  hii  fircc? 

The  Salvation  Army  assemljle  in  a  place  where  they  have  a 
right  to  meet,  say  an  open  piece  of  land  placed  at  their  disiiosal 
Ijy  the  owner,  and  for  a  lawful  jnupose,  namely,  to  hear  a 
sermon.  Certain  ])ersons  who  thiidv  the  meeting  either  objection- 
able or  illegal  attempt  to  break  it  ui>,  or  do  break  it  up,  by  force. 
What,  under  these  circumstances,  are  the  rights  of  the  Salvationists 
■wlio  have  come  to  listen  to  a  preacher  1  This  in  a  concrete 
form  is  the  pi'oblem  for  consideration.- 

Au  attempt,  whether  successful  or  not,  to  disperse  a  lawful 
assembly  involves  assaults  of  more  or  less  violence  upon  the 
persons  A,  B,  and  C  who  have  met  together.  Tlie  wi'ong  thus 
done  by  the  assailants  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  wrong  done, 
not  to  the  meeting — a  body  Avhicli  has  legally  no  collective 
rights — but  to  v/,  Jl,  or  C,  an  individual  imshed,  hustled,  struck, 
or  otherwise  assaulted. 

(Jur  prol)lem  is,  then,  in  substance — What  are  the  rights  of 
A,  the  member  of  a  meeting,  when  unlawfully  assaulted  ?  And  this 
in([uiry,  in  its  turn,  embraces  two  different  ({uestions,  which,  for 
clearness  sake,  ought  to  be  carefully'  kept  apart  from  eacli  other. 

Fh:4.  What  are  the  remedies  of  .  /  for  the  wrong  done  to  him 
l)y  the  assault  1 

The  answer  is  easy.  ./  has  the  right  to  take  civil,  or  (subject 
to  one  reservation)  criminal  pioceedings  against  any  person,  be 
he  an  officer,  a  soldier,  a  connuissioner  of  jiolice,  a  magistrate,  a 
l)olicenian,  or  a  ])rivate  ruffian,  who  is  responsible  for  the  assault 

^  See  Stephen, //(■*'/.  Vrim.  /,"/'■,  i.  20:^;  ('rimiiKil  Code  liill  Coiiniiission, 
Draft  Oiile,  ss.  88,  89. 

-  For  tlie  sake  of  couveiiieiiee,  I  have  taken  a  nieetin}:  of  tlie  Salvation  Army 
as  a  tyiiical  instance  of  a  hiwful  imblli'  iii('etin<.'.  It  sliouhl,  liowever,  be  con- 
stantly renieniliered  that  the  rit,'hts  of  the  Salvationists  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  those  of  any  other  crowd  lawfully   ■ollected  together — cj.  to  hear  a  band  of 
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upon  y/.  If,  iiioi'cDvcr,  ^l  be  killed,  the  iiorson  or  persons  by 
Avboiu  his  death  1ms  been  eiuised  niii}'  be  indicted,  according  to 
circumstances,  for  niansliiughter  or  murder. 

This  st:it(>nient  as  to  ./'s  rights,  or  (what  is,  lioAvever,  the 
same  thing  from  another  point  of  view)  as  to  the  lia])ilities  of 
A^s  assailants,  is  made  subject  to  one  reservation.  There  exists 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  liability  of  soldiers 
(or  possibly  of  policemen)  who,  under  the  orders  of  a  sn})crior,  do 
some  act  {e.g.  arrest  y/  or  fire  x\t  A)  whicli  is  not  on  the  face  of  it 
unlawful,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  unlawful  because  of  some 
circumstance  of  which  the  subordinate  was  not  in  a  position  to 
judge,  as,  for  example,  because  the  meeting  was  not  technically 
an  unlawful  assembly,  or  because  the  officer  giving  the  order  liad 
in  some  way  exceeded  his  authority. 

"I  liopi;  [-:i,ys  Willus,  J.]  I  may  never  have  to  (leteriuine  that 
ditlicult  ([UcHtion,  how  i'ar  tlie  orders  of  a  superior  ollicer  are  a 
justilicatioii.  Wlti'  I  coinpcllcij  lo  deterniiue  that  (piustion,  1  sliouM 
])rol)alily  hold  tliut  the.  orders  an:  an  ab!^olute  justitication  iu  time  of 
actual  war — at  all  cveiits,  as  regards  enemies  or  foreigners — and,  I 
shoidd  think,  even  with  regard  to  l']nglish-born  sulijects  of  the  Crown, 
tniless  the  orders  were  such  as  could  not  legally  lie  giveii.  I  believe 
that  the  better  opinion  is,  tliat  an  oflieer  or  soldier,  acting  mider  the 
oi'ders  of  his  su]iei'ior — not  being  necessarily  or  nianii'estly  illegal — 
would  be  justified  by  his  orders."  ^ 

xV  critic  Avere  rash  who  questioned  the  suggestion  of  a  jurist 
whose  dicta  are  more  weighty  than  most  considered  judgments. 
The  M'ords,  moreover,  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes  enounce  a  principle 
wliich  is  in  itself  ])re-emineutly  reast)nable.  If  its  validity  be 
not  admitted,  results  follow  as  absurd  as  they  arc  unjust :  every 
soldier  is  called  upon  to  determine  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
legal  subtleties  which,  after  a  lengthy  considtation,  might  still 
perjilex  experienced  lawyers,  and  the  private  ordered  by  liis 
commanding  ollicer  to  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  a  riot  runs 
the  risk,  if  he  disobeys,  of  being  shot  by  order  of  a  court-martial, 
and,  if  he  obeys,  of  being  hanged  under  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 
Let  it  further  be  carefully  noted  that  the  doctrine  of  !Mr.  -Justice 
AVilles,  which  is  ap^troved  of  by  the  Criminal  Code  Commissioners," 
applies,  it  would  seem,  to  ci-iminal  lialiility  oidy.  The  soldier  or 
policeman  who,  without  full  legal  justitication,  assaults  or  arrests 
y/  incurs  (it  is  submitted),  even  though  acting  under  orders,  full 
civil  liability. 

^ccoudhj.  How  fai-  is  A  entitled  to  maintain  by  force  against 

'  luiuhlji  V.  Bdl,  4  F.  .111.1  F.  763,  790,  per  Willes,  .1. 
-  See  C.  C.  B.  Coiumissidii,  Dr.il't  Code,  ss.  49-53. 
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all  assiiiliiMts  his  right  to  take  part  in  a  lawful  i)iil)lic  meeting, 
or,  in  uther  words,  his  right  to  stand  in  ca  i)la(.'o  whore  ho 
lawfully  may  stand — cjj.  ground  opened  to  //  hy  the  owner,  for 
a  ])urposo  -which  is  in  itself  lawful — rjj.  the'  hearing  of  an 
address  from  a  captain  of  the  Salvation  Army  1 

In  order  to  ol)tain  a  correct  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  principles  which  regulate  the  right  of  self- 
defence,!  and  should  further  consider  what  may  he  the  dillerent 
circumstances  under  which  an  attempt  may  i)c  made  without 
legal  warrant  to  disi)erso  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Ai'my.  The 
attack  upon  tlie  meeting,  or  in  other  words  upon  J,  may  be  made 
either  l)y  mere  wrongdoers,  or  by  persons  who  })elieve,  however 
mistakenly,  that  they  are  acting  in  exercise  of  a  legal  right  or  in 
discharge  of  a  legal  duty.  Let  each  of  these  cases  be  examined 
separatelj-. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Salvationists,  and 
^/  among  them,  are  attacked  l)y  the  so-called  Skeleton  Army  or 
other  roughs,  and  let  it  further  be  sup])osed  that  the  ol)ject  of  the 
assault  is  simply  to  ])reak  up  the  meeting,  and  that  therefore,  if 
.•/  and  others  disperse,  they  are  in  no  peril  of  damage  to  life  or 
limb. 

./  and  his  friends  may  legally,  it  would  seem,  stand  their 
ground,  and  use  such  moderate  force  as  11  mounts  to  simple 
assertion  of  the  right  to  remain  where  they  are.  ./  and 
his  comi)anions  may  further  give  itidividnal  members  of  the 
Skeleton  Army  in  charge  for  a  breach  of  the  jjeacc.  It 
may,  however,  ha])i)on  that  the  roughs  are  in  large  inimljcrs, 
and  press  upon  the  Salvationists  so  that  they  caiuiot  keep 
their  ground  without  the  use  of  firearms  or  other  wenpons. 
The  use  of  such  force  is  in  one  sense  necessary,  for  the  Salva- 
tionists caiuiot  hold  their  meeting  without  employing  it.  Is  the 
use  of  such  force  legal?  Tlie  strongest  way  of  putting  the  case 
in  favour  of  ./  and  his  friends  is  that,  in  liring  upon  their 
oi)ponents,  they  are  using  force  to  put  down  a  breach  of  the 
l)eace.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  can,  it  is  sulmiitted,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  u.se  of  firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons,  to 
maintain  tlieir  right  of  meeting,  is  under  the  circumstances  not 
legally  justiiiable.  The  ])rinciple  on  which  extreme  acts  of  self 
defence  against  a  lawless  assailant  cannot  be  justified  until  the 
person  assaulted  has  retreated  as  far  as  he  can,  is  applicable  to 
//,  />,  6\  etc.,  just  as  it  would  lie  to  A  singly.  Hach  of  the 
Salvationists  is  defending,  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  not 
his  life,  but  his  right  to  stand  on  a  given  jilot  of  ground. 

'  Seo  Note  iii.  p.  105,  unte. 
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Next,  suppose  that  the  iitteinpt  to  dis|)crsc  the  Salviitionists 
is  made,  not  l)y  tliti  Skcdutoii  Army,  but  liy  the  imlice,  who  act 
uiiiler  the  onh^r  of  luagistiates  wlio  hoM  hi)ni\  Ji(li\  tli(iut;h 
niistakoiily,'  tliat  a  notice  tV.)in  the  lldiiie  Secrctiiry  foi'lpi(hliii;j; 
the  Ai'iiiy  to  meet,  makes  itfi  mectiiiL!;  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  police  are  clearly  in  the 
wroiii,'.  A  policeman  who  assaults  y/,  11,  or  ('  does  an  act  not 
admitting  of  legal  justification.  Xor  is  it  easj-  tn  maintain  that 
the  mere  fact  of  the  police  acting  as  .servants  of  the  Ci'iiwn  in 
suppo.sed  discharge  of  their  duty  makes  it  of  itself  incumbent 
upon  y/  to  leave  the  meeting. 

The  ])osition,  however,  of  the  ]iolice  diileis  in  two  important 
res[)ects  from  that  of  mere  wrongdoers.  Policeman  A',  when  lie 
tells  A  to  move  on,  and  compels  him  to  do  so,  does  not  put  .1 
in  peril  of  life  or  lind),  for  A  knows  for  certain  that,  if  he  leaves 
the  jueeting,  he  will  not  bo  further  molested,  or  that  if  he  allows 
himself  to  be  ])eaceab]3-  aiTostcd,  he  has  nothing  to  dread  but 
tempoiiiry  imprisonment  and  appearance  l)efore  a  magistrate, 
who  will  deal  with  his  rights  in  accordance  with  law.  Policeman 
A',  further,  asserts  JmiiA  JiJc  a  su])posed  l(>gal  right  to  make  A 
withdraw  from  a  ]ilace  where  A'  l)elicves  ^1  has  no  right  to  stand  ; 
there  is  a  dispute  between  A  and  A'  as  to  a  matter  of  law.  This 
Ijeiug  the  state  of  alfairs,  it  is  at  any  rate  fairly  argual)le  that 
.7,  J>,  and  ('have  a  right  to  stand  simply  on  the  defensive,  and 
remain  Avhere  they  are  as  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  inflict- 
ing grievous  bodily  harm  upon  A'aiul  other  i)olicemen.  Suppose, 
however,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
large  bodj-  of  constables,  the  Salvationists  cannot  nuiintain  their 
meeting  without  nuddng  use  of  arms — c.;/.  using  bludgeons, 
swords,  pistols,  or  the  like.  They  have  cleai'l}'  no  right  to  make 
use  of  this  kind  of  force.  A  and  his  friends  are  not  in  peril  of 
tluiir  lives,  and  to  kill  a  policeman  in  order  to  secure  A  the 
right  of  standing  in  a  ]iarticular  place  is  to  inflict  a  mischief  out 
of  all  projiortion  to  the  importance  of  the  mischief  to  yl  which 
he  wishes  to  avert,  y/,  therefore,  if  he  staljs  or  stuns  A',  can  on 
no  theory  i)lead  the  right  of  self-defence,  ^l  and  A'  further 
ar(>,  as  already  pointed  out,  at  variance  on  a  question  of  legal 
rights.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  not  by  arms,  but 
by  an  action  at  law. 

Let  it  further  be  noted  that  the  snpjxised  case  is  the  most 
unfavourable  for  the  police  which  can  be  imagined.  They  may 
well,  though  engaged  in  hindering  what  turns  out  to  be  a  lawful 
meeting,  stand  in  a  much  better  situation  than  that  of  assailants. 

1  See  Jkatlij  v.  aillbanka,  9  Q.  3?.  D.  308. 
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Thu  j)nlico  may,  niulor  orders,  Iiavo  fully  occupied  and  filled 
up  the  .i;rouu(l  which  ihe  Suivationists  intend  to  use.  Wiien 
tho  Salvationists  hej^iii  arrivin,;,',  they  liinl  there  is  no  place 
where  they  can  meet.  Nothing-  but  tiie  use  of  force,  and 
indeed  of  e.xtrenie  force,  can  drive  the  police  away.  This  force 
the  Salvation  Army  eannot  use  ;  if  they  did,  they  would  ho  usinj^ 
violence  not  on  any  show  of  self-defence,  but  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  particular  ])iec(!  of  land.  Their  only  proper  course  is  the 
vindication  of  their  rights  l)y  j)roceedin,i;s  in  Court. 

Of  tho  older  cases,  which  deal  with  the  (pu'stion  how  far  it  is 
justiliable  to  resist  by  violence  an  arrest  made  by  an  otlicei'  of 
justice  without  due  authority,  it  is  dillicult  to  make  much  use 
for  the  (elucidation  of  the  (|uestion  under  consideration,'  fur  in 
these  cases  the  matter  discussed  seems  often  to  have  been  not 
whether  A'x  resistance  was  justitial)le,  but  whether  it  amounteil 
to  murder  or  only  to  manslaughter.  There  are,  however,  ont^  or 
two  more  or  less  recent  decisions  which  have;  a  real  bearing  on 
the  right  of  the  mond)ers  of  a  public  meeting  to  resist  by  force 
attemitts  to  disperse  it  And  these  eases  are,  on  tho  whole, 
when  propei'ly  understood,  not  inconsistent  with  the  inferences 
already  drawn  from  general  ])rinci|)les.  The  doetiine  laiil  down 
in  llcij.  V.  Hciolcft^-  that  A  ought  not  to  inilict  grievous  bodily 
harm  even  upon  X  a  wrongdoer  unless  in  the  strictest  self- 
defence,  is  of  the  highest  iinportancii.  ]!(x  v.  Fmyn/,-^  a  decision 
of  183."5,  has  direct  reference  to  tho  right  of  meeting.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  that  year  in  London,  A  carried  an  American 
ilag  which  was  snatched  from  him  by  A',  a  policeman,  whereupon 
y/  sta1)l)ed  A'.  He  was  subseiiuently  indicted  under  I)  CJeo.  I. 
e.  31,  s.  1"2,  and  it  appears  to  have  boon  laid  down  by  the  judge 
that  though,  if  the  meeting  was  a  legal  one.  A'  had  no  I'ight  to 
snatch  away  ^/'s  tiag,  still  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  the 
meeting  was  a  lawful  assembly,  yl,  if  A'  had  died  of  his  wound, 
would  have  l)een  guilty  either  of  manslaughter,  or  very  possibly 
of  nuu'dor.  (^nite  in  keejting  with  Jie.r  v.  Fiirsii/  is  tin;  recent 
case  of  ]!ri/.  v.  Jlnrrisdii.*  Some  of  the  expressions  attriljuted, 
in  a  very  compressed  newspaper  report,  to  the  learned  judge  who 
tried  the  case,  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  the  pritu"iplc 
involved  in  the  defemlant's  conviction,  namely,  that  a  rutlian 
cannot  assort  his  alleged  right  to  walk  down  a  particular  street 


'  Soi',  c.;/.  J)iy(Jii'n  Ciihc,  1  Kast,  1'.  C.  '.ilo  ;  Jjnrf/urirt'.i  Ct(si;  ihiil.  ;  W'llhei's 
Cccse,  1  Kast,  P.  C.  'I'M,  3o9  ;   Timlri/'.s  (.''^sr.  2  l-itnl  Kaviiioiid,  l:iDtJ. 

-  1  F.  ami  F.  91. 

■'  6  C.  ami  1'.  81,  SO,  87,  suiuniiiig  up  of  Gaselee,  .1.,  ami  compart'  Criiaiual 
C'odo  rniiiniissiou  Itepoit,  pp.  4:5,  11. 

■*  The  Times,  19th  December  1S87. 
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l>y  stuiiiiiii^i;  or  l)niiiiiii,ic  a  ])(»li«;('iiiiiii,  or  a  ,:,'0(i(l  citizen  who  i» 
licljiini,'  tlui  i)olict'iii;m,  is  ,l;i)0(1  liiw  no  loss  than  nooil  sciiso. 

Nor  (h)t's  the  claim  to  a^sei't.  icj,'al  ri;j,hts  l»y  recourse  to 
])istols  01-  liliiilu(!ons  receive  eoiiiitciiaiice  from  two  (hicisioiis 
occasionally  adduced  in  its  support. 

The  Olio  is  Jjcatti/  v.  ^'/// A", -/.>.'  This  case  merely  shows  that 
a  lawful  meetini;'  is  not  rendered  an  unlawful  assemhly  simi)ly 
l)ecause  runians  try  to  hreak  it  up,  and,  in  short,  that  tlu^  hreach 
of  the  peace  which  renderH  a  mectiui,'  unlawhil  must  he  a  lireach 
caused  hy  the  mcnihcrs  of  the  meeting,  and  not  hy  wronj^'docrs 
who  wish  to  prevent  its  being  held.'- 

Tho  second  is  M't'lvwnilniii,  v.  H'lifrrs.'''  The  case  may 
certainly  be  so  explained  as  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
police  Avhen  engagecl  under  orders  in  dispersing  a  lawful  meeting 
are  not  engaged  in  the;  "execution  of  their  duty,"  and  that 
therefore  the  members  of  the  meeting  may  persist  in  holding  it  in 
S])ite  of  the  op|)ositioii  of  th<>  police.  Whether  this  doctrine  be 
absolutely  sound  is  open  to  debate.  It  does  not  necessarilj', 
however,  mean  more  than  that  a  man  may  oxerci.se  a  right, 
even  though  he  has  to  use  a  moderate  amount  of  force,  against  a 
per.son  Avho  attemi)ts  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  right.  ]>ut 
M'ChnvKiliKii  V.  Wafers  certainly  does  not  decide  that  the  member 
of  a  lawful  assembly  may  exercise  whatever  amount  of  force  is 
necessary  to  prevent  its  being  dis])ersed,  and  falls  far  short  of 
justifying  tlm  proceedings  of  a  Salvationist  who  brains  a 
policeman  rather  than  surrender  the  so-called  right  of  piddic 
meeting.  It  is,  however,  (loiil)tful  whether  M'Cli  ikkiIkiii,  v. 
irnlrrs  really  supports  even  the  ductrine  that  moderate  resist- 
ance to  the  police  is  justifiable  in  order  to  prevent  the  dispersing 
of  a  lawful  assembly.  The  case  jjurports  to  follow  Jlcilh/  v. 
Gi/lhanks,  and  therefore  the  Court  cannot  be  taken  as  intentionally 
going  beyond  the  principle  laid  down  in  that  case.  The  question 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  moreovei',  in  M'CliDiicilmii  v.  JTafivs 
was,  "whether  u])on  the  facts  stated  the  ])olice  at  the  time  of 
'•  their  l)eing  assaulted  by  the  a|)pellauts  (Salvationists^  wc  ■ 
'■  legally  justiHed  in  interfering  to  prevent  the  proce    '  ,n 

"  taking  place  ;  "  or,  in  other  words,  -whether  the  mei  the 

Salvationists  was  a  lawful  assembly?     To  this  quest,        in  the 
face  of   Jjfiitf//  V.    (u///)<iiit-<,  but  one  reply  was   possible.      Thi 
answer  the  Court  gave:  they  determined  "that   in   taking  pai 
"  in  a  procession  the  appellants  were  doing  only  an  act  strictly 
"  lawful,  and  the  fact  that  that  act  was  believed  likely  to  cause 

•  0  Q.  B.  D.  3il8. 

-  As  ulrcaily  jiointt'il  nut,  tlif  iirinciple  iiiaiiitaiiu'il  in  Jliat/i/  v.  Oillhunks  is 
itself  open  to  soine  criticism.  ^  Tlic  Tiines,  IStli  July  1SS2. 
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'■  otlicrs  tf)  ('Diiiinit  siicli  us  wee  unhnvfiil,  was  no  jiistificiitidii  for 
"  intcrfcriii;j;  with  ihciii."'  Whrtlier  tlii'  Court  (Ictci'iiiiiied  luiy- 
tliiny  more  is  at  Iciist  oi^'ii  to  doiiht,  mid  if  they  did  dctcrtniiio,  as 
ftll(',i;(!d,  tliat  the  amount  of  tho  roHisfaucu  oH'crcd  to  tho  |)r)licc 
wiis  lawful,  this  dctoiiuiiiatioii  is,  to  say  tiio  Irast,  tiot  incon- 
sistent with  the  Htcni  punishment  of  acts  like  that  committed  by 
the  prisoner  Harrison. 

No  one,  however,  can  dispute  that  the  lino  between  the 
forcible  exercise  of  a  ri<;ht  iji  tho  face  of  opposition,  and  an 
iinjnstifiablo  assault  on  those  who  oppose  its  exercise,  is  a  fine 
one,  and  that  many  nice  pi'olilems  ciinceniiiiLi;  the  decree  of 
resistan-^e  which  the  members  of  a  lawful  meeting  may  oll'er  to 
persons  who  wish  to  break  it  up  are  at  present  unsolved.  The 
next  patriot  or  initliaii  who  kills  or  maims  a  ])olic('man  rather 
than  compromise  the  ri.n'ht  of  public  meetinL;  will  try  what,  from 
a  speculative  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  a  valuable  legal 
cxperinu'ut  which  promises  residts  most  interesting  to  jurists. 
The  experiment  will,  however,  almost  certainly  bo  tried  at  the 
cost,  according  to  the  vigour  of  his  proceeilings,  of  either  his 
freedom  or  his  life. 
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NOTK    V 


Tin;  Mr.AMxc  OK  AX  "unconstitutional"  law 

TlfK  expression  "  unconstitutionar'  has,  as  a])plicd  to  a  law, 
at  least  thrive  diU'ereiit  meanings  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  M-ith  reference  to  Avhich  it  is  used  : — 

(i.)  The  expression  as  applied  to  an  English  Act  of  I'arlia- 
ment,  means  simply  that  tho  Act  in  rpiestion,  as,  tor  instance,  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  1809,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  ;  it  cannot  mean  that 
the  Act  is  cither  a  lireach  of  law  or  is  void. 

(ii.)  The  ex])ression  as  a[)[)lied  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
French  Parliament,  means  that  tho  law,  cjj.  extending  the 
length  of  the  President's  tenure  of  ofKce,  is  ojiposed  to  the 
'I'ticles  of  the  constitution.  Tho  expression  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  law  in  cpiestion  is  void,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  any  French  Court  will  refuse  to  enforce  a  law 
because    it    is    unconstitutional.       The    word    would    probably, 
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though  not  of  necessity,  be,  when  employed  by  ;i  Frenchman,  a 
term  of  censui'e. 

(iii.)  The  exDression,  as  applied  to  an  Act  of  Congress, 
means  simply  that  the  Act  is  one  lioyond  the  jiower  of  Congress, 
and  is  therefore  void.  The  word  does  not  in  this  case  necessarily 
import  any  censure  whatever.  An  American  might,  without  any 
inconsistency,  say  that  an  Act  of  Congress  was  a  good  law,  that 
is,  a  law  calculated  in  his  opinion  to  benefit  the  country,  but  that 
unfortunately  it  was  "unconstitutional,"  that  is  to  say,  uUni  vires 
and  void. 
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Acts,  the  Cojiyriglit  Act.  18S0.  an 
instaiu'C  of  extciiiled  powLT  of 
Colonial  li',L,'i,slation,  98  wite ;  of 
Congi'uss,  2-lili  Septcniln-'r  1789, 151  ; 
the  Suprenit!  Court  of  tliu  Unituil 
States  iuul,  151,  153  ;  the  foundations 
of,  154  ;  instances  of  uuconstit\itional, 
155  ;  British  North  America  Act, 
1807,  155,  156  hntf ;  Canadian  I'ro- 
vini'iu),  157  ;  the  Extradition,  posi- 
tion of  foreign  crinnnals  under,  211 
and  /((//.,-  the  Alien,  of  1848,  '217  ; 
the  I'l'ess  Lic'  using  Act,  discontinued, 
245  ;  the  Mutiny,  1689,  274,  pre- 
amble  of,  275  ;  the  Army  Act,  1881, 
275  ;  the  Kevenue  uiuler,  288  ;  re- 
lating to  Taxation,  289  ;  tlie  National 
Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act,  1887, 
292  ;  the  Appropriation  Act,  292  ; 
The  Jlereliant  Shipping  Act,  lS7<i, 
324  ;  the  Alim,  330  ;  Foreign  En- 
listment, 337  ;  Extradition,  337  ; 
Naturalisation,  347  ;  the  Septennial, 
361 

Acts  Liicnl  (iiid  I'rlciiti;  47 

Acts  of  Indeniniiy,  olijects  of,  47,  51  ; 
in  connection  with  tlie  Ihihi'n.s  ('iirpus 
Suspension  Act,  21S,  220-222 

Acts  of  I'ladianient,  rules  of  the  Privy 
Council  under,  50  ;  as  ojniosed  to 
moral  or  intertuitional  law,  59  ; 
power  of  Parlianient  in  regard  to  ]irc- 
ceding,  61  ;  Railway  Companies 
suli.ject  to,  90  ;  practical  importance 
of,  332 

Acts  of  Union,  the  (Great  Britain), 
62  ;  the  tilth  Vrticle  of,  63  ;  as 
subject  to  repeal,  136 

Adnnnistrative  L;iw,  in  England  and 
France,  305  ;  characteristics  of  in 
France,  310,  315 


Alien     Act    of    1848,     power    of    the 

Ministry  under,  217,  330 
Aliens,    case   of   arrest  of,    197,   210  ; 
]iosition  of,  in   England,  211  ;  Act  of 
1848  relating  to,  217  ;  jjosition  of  in 
England,  336 

America,  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of,  4  ;  the  (.'mnmenttrrini  of 
Kent  and  Story  on,  4 

Aiiicricnii  (Juituntinwculth  Tlic,  Hrycc, 
I       129  miti: 

American  I'nion,  the  treaty  -  mailing 
!  power  in  the  liands  of  the  President 
j       and  Senate,  387 

.incii'H  Jici/imc,  the,  literature  under, 
!       240  and  'ii<,te 

Appeal  to  ]irecedent,  frequency  of  in 
English  History,  18 

Ajiiiropriation  Act,  the,  292  ;  i)aynients 
under,  293 

Army,  the,  under  the  Rule  of  Law,  272  ; 
liability  of  soldiers  as  citizens,  264, 
276  ;  tlie  forces  of,  272  ;  in  relation  to 
English  law,  272  ;  the  Standing  Army 
and  the  Militia,  273  ;  tlie  soldier 
under  civil  and  military  law,  282  ; 
aliolition  of  imrehase  in,  389  and  itc/e 

Army  Act,  the,  1881,  275,  278  inife 

Arrest,  redri'ss  for,  195  ;  instance  in 
case  of  aliens,  197,  210  ;  maxims 
relating  to,  197  ;  under  the  IIhIphs 
C'iiipit,-i  Suspension  Act,  219 

Article  75  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Year  VilL,  l)e  Tocipievillc  on,  316  ; 
abolition  of,  318 

Aucoc  on  Jirait  Adiniiiisti-nlif',  300, 
319  m.tc 

Austin,  theo'y  of  Parliamentary  sove- 
reignty, 67,  68,  71 

J5AC0N,  16  ;  on  the  judges  and  the 
ju'erogative,  327  ;  inlrodiiction  of 
the  writ  J)c  inni  iitocedcudo  Jieije 
iitC()>isid/(i  by,  328 
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Baguliot,  (i  ;  as  a  ]iolitical  tlioorist,  19  ; 
Kiiijlish  Vdiistltulinn  Ijy,  19 ;  on 
jiowurs  lugally  uxercised  by  the 
Cnnvii,  :!90 

liclgiuin,  CDiistitution  of,  in  (•(im|iarisoii 
with  the  English,  4,  81,  117  nnU; 
126;  tlie  Courts  ol',  and  Parlia- 
mentary enactments,  1-17  ;  rights 
of  imliviilnals  in,  181,  185,  188; 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  191  ; 
liers(nnil  freedom  under,  1!K1  ;  the 
law  of,  in  ivlation  tu  the  lilierty  of 
tlie  Press,  '22:5,  :i;U  ;  rules  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  llight  of  PuMie 
Meeting;,  254 

Bill  of  Rights,  the,  27 

Blaekstone,  5,  6  ;  Constitutional  law 
not  delined  bj',  7  ;  on  the  royal 
pierogative,  7  ;  on  moral  law,  59 

Blaekstone's  Commentaries,  eonfusion 
of  terms  in,  7  ;  nusstatements  in, 
9  ;  qitoleil  on  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  ;59 

Board  of  Trade,  the,  under  the 
Merchant  Shipiiing  Act,  1870,  :i24 

BienI',  M.  F.,  l>riill  Adniinislivtif,  50 
utile 

Boutniy,  Mons.,  division  of  the  English 
constitutional  law  liy,  (i  iwte 

BraiUaugh,  Cluirles,  actions  in  connec- 
tion with,  32 

British  North  America  Act,  1SG7,  155, 
150  imte 

liiyce,  I'rol'essor,  8l) ;  Aiiieriettn  Cum- 
■moiweallh,  by.  129,  145  nnt< 

Burke,  on  the  necessity  of  the  study  of 
the  Hnglish  ('Dustitution,  1,  3;  on 
the  Ifniise  (if  Commons,  80;  ojijiosi- 
tion  of,  to  Democracy,  359 

Bute,  Lor.l,  ;!S0 

C.VHl.\l-;r,  the  English,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1411  ; 
]iosition  of,  as  all'ecteil  by  the 
survival  of  the  Prerogative,  387 

Canada,  the  Dominion  of,  93  ;  instances 
of  Veto  on  Acts  jiassed  in.  111  ;  in 
relation  to  the  Imjieriul  Parliament, 
113  ;  the  Dominion  of,  an  exaniiile 
of  l-"ederalism,  129,  142  nnte  :  the 
Bi'ilish  North  America  Act,  18(17, 
155  ;  the  Constitution  of,  151),  15tJ 
null';  power  of  Dominion  (lovern- 
ment,  157 

<^'ens(n\shi|i  of  the  Press,  absence  of  in 
Hngland,  232,  23(5  ;  in  France,  240, 
242,  250,  252  ;  under  the  Star 
Ciiandier,  the  Coninmnweidtli,  and 
the  liesloration,  24  1 ;  discontinuance 


of  the  Licensing  Act,  245,  247  ;  the 
contrast  between  England  and  France 
as  to,  252 

(-'ensure,  the  Vote  of,  action  of  the 
Ministry  vnder,  302,  372 

Charles  L,  10  ;  the  iicrsonal  and  the 
legal  will  of  the  King,  10 

diaries  II.,  Rhode  Island  undi^r  charter 
of,  151 

Chatham,  Lonl,  attenipt  of,  to  legislate 
by  Proclamation,  51,  35S 

Church,  the,  and  the  Act  of  Union, 
03  ;  the  Irish  Church  A(.'t,  1S09, 
63 ;  jiositiou  of  the  clergy  with 
regard  to  the  Courts,  285  iiale 

Citizens,  duty  of,  in  eases  of  riot, 
200 

Clergv,  the,  as  subject  to  the  Courts, 
285  /('//(• 

Coalition,  the,  Pitt  and,  375,  376 

Coercion  Act  (Ireland),  1881,  power  of 
tlie  Irish  executive  under,  210 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  10,  18  ;  on  the 
])o\ver  and  Jurisdiction  of  I'arliament, 
39  ;  on  private  rights  and  parlia- 
mentary authority,  40 

Colonial  Acts,  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  to,  98  ;    limit  to  powers  of, 

98,  112 

Colonial    Bills,   the   right    of   Veto,   as 

exercised  by  a  tlovernor,  109 
"  Colonial  Laws  Act,  1805,"  the  text  of, 

99.  104 

Colonial  legislatures,  and  the  riirht  of 
Vet.i,  107,  109,  and  notis,  110, 
111 

Colonial  Parliaments,  limit  to  jiowers 
of,  97  /'"/'',  98  ;  as  "  constituent 
111  idles,"  103  ;  controlled  by  the 
Imjierial  Parliament,  105  ;  the  liberty 
1)1',  in  relation  to  Imjierial  Sove- 
reignty, 100  ;  jiower  of  the  Governor 
as  to  assent  to  Bills,  109 

Colonies,  the.  Act  limiting  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax,  1778,  03.  77  ; 
]iower  of  as  to  Treaties,  112  ;  jiolicy 
of  the  Impeiial  Coveriinieut  toward, 
112 

>n/i,,n'e.s.  Ltiir.i  llelniiii'i  tti,  Tarring, 
102  ,(../-.• 

Commitment  for  contemiit,  instance  of 
I'arliameiitary,  51,  50  imle 

Common,  or  ''  unwritten  "  law,  27 

Commons,  tlie  House  of,  resolutions  of, 
not  law,  52  ;  M".  .lustice  Stcjilien 
on,  53  ;  jiowers  of,  5  1 

Comjitroller  and  Anditnr  (ienernl,  posi- 
tiiiii  and  powers  of,  294  ;  instance  of 
the  power  in  1811,  290 
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Confederation,  the  Articles  of,  15 

Con^'ress,  Aets  of,  140  ;  powers  of, 
cunipared  witli  powers  of  English 
railway  companies,  110  ;  limited 
]iower  of,  112  ;  Aet  of  '24tli  Septem- 
ber 17i^9,  l.'il  ;  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  United  States  and,  Ifil, 
153 

Conservatism,  teudency  of  Federalism 
to,  l(i2 

Consolidated  Fund,  the,  292 

Constitution,  the,  the  division  of, 
between  Instory  and  law,  22  ;  rights 
]iart  of  the  law  of,  25  ;  rules  belong- 
ing to  the  conventions  of,  2tJ  ;  the 
law  of  the,  three  ]irinciples  of  the 
study  of,  yi  ;  Federal  States  sul)Ject 
to,  l:J5.  137  niiU; ;  the  fifth  Article 
of  the  United  States,  loS  ;  Federal 
(toverunients  nnder,  138  and  notf ; 
Federal,  legislature  under,  1-10,  1-12, 
158 

Constitution,  the,  the  Law  of,  ami  the 
Conventions  of,  3 11  ;  the  legal  and 
the  conventional  elements  in,  312  ; 
based  on  the  Irw  of  the  land, 
393 

Constitution  of  France,  111  ;  J)e 
Tocquevillo  on,  115  ;  rigidity  of, 
117  ;  revolutionary  instances  in, 
124  ;  the  existing,  125 

Constitution  of  the  tJerman  ICmpire, 
138  wlr 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Articles  of,   4  ;    in  conqiarisou  with 


anil 
of, 

to, 

the 
to 


history,  research    in,  in 
modern     constit\itional 


the    English,    4,    129  ;    Kent 
Story's   work   on,    5  ;    prc-andih 
134  ;     the    judges    in    relation 
148  ;      in     comparison     with 
Canadian,  150 

Constitutional  freedom,  i-onfusion  a: 
the  origin  ol',  17 

Constitutional  historians,  in  con 
trast  with  legal  constituti'jnalists, 
15 

Constitutional 
relation  to 
law,  1  4 

Coustitiitional  Law,  the  true  nature  of, 
1  ;  modern  origin  of  the  term,  (i  ; 
Jlons.  Boutmy's  division  of  the 
English,  G  H'<ti'  ;  sources  of  work 
in,  li  ;  as  considered  by  Hlackstone, 
7  ;  stuily  of  the  constitutional  his- 
torians in  connection  with,  11  ; 
antinnarian  study  unnecessary  to 
the  .study  of,  14;  indetiniteness  of, 
21  ;  character  of  rules  of,  23  ;  rules 
of,   as   enforced,    23  ;    I'ulcs   as   con- 


ventions, 24  ;  the  legal  and  con- 
ventional elements  of,  27,  28  ; 
importance  of  to  the  lawyer,  30  ; 
ililferent  character  of  rules  of,  31  ; 
in  general  the  result  of  ordinary 
laws,  182 

Constitutional  laws,  83  ;  no  legal  dis- 
tinction between,  and  other  laws, 
8t) 

(.'onstitutioual  Maxims,  the  observance 
of,  378 

Constitutional  Monarch  v,  of  Louis 
rhilipjie,  114 

Constitutional  Understandings,  342  ; 
Freeman's  Gmvih.  (/  the  KnijUsh 
Vimnlilutliin,  c|uoted  as  to,  342  ; 
examples  of,  344  ;  common  charac- 
teristics of,  34(5 ;  the  aim  of,  352  ; 
not  rules  enforced  by  tln^  Courts, 
8'J2 ;  how  disobeyed,  303  ;  vari- 
ability of,  377 

Cinis'itutionalisni,  comjiarison  neces- 
sary to  the  study  of,  192 

Constitutiimalists,  legal,  in  k'on- 
trast  with  constitutimial  historians, 
15 

< 'oiistitntions,  Burke  and  Kallani  on 
tile  study  of  the  English,  1  ;  past 
ideas  and  views  of,  2  ;  modern  view 
and  study  of,  3  ;  diliiculties  in  the 
study  of,  4,  0;  diU'erence  between 
llie  state  of  the  government  and  the 
theory,  9  aati' ;  of  England,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  France,  4,  115, 
184;  liexible,  118;  rigid,  119 
niiti\  120,  lt)2 ;  the  formation  of 
foreign,  185  ;  of  the  United  States, 
187  and  note;  main  ]irovisions  of 
the  English,  191  ;  rigidity  of 
the  French,  Aiiiicuili.i',  ^■oto  I., 
395-402 

< 'onstitutions,  '•■f  IJelgium,  in  compari- 
soM  with  the  laiglish,  4  ;  in  contrast 
with  the  Knglish,  85  ;  llexilde  and 
rigid,  80.  117  luit'- 

( 'oiistitntions,  the  Swiss  and  the  "  guar- 
anteeil"  rights  of.  14! 

Contracts,  law  in  relation  to,  21 

C. inventions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
'awyer  in  relation  tri,  30;  and  the 
Ministry,  3il  ;  .Ministers  nnder,  :iOO  ; 
.iml  Law  of  the  Constitution,  341 ; 
imture  of  (inventions,  341  ;  and 
exercises  of  the  prerogative,  347 ; 
and  I'arliameiitary  jirivilege,  351  ; 
those  strictly  obeyed,  3(J4  ;  how 
obedience  ensured  to,  307  ;  oliedience 
to,  enforced  by  law,  3()8 

Cojiyright  Act,  the,  1880,  an  instance 
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of  oxtoiiiltvl  jiowcr  of  Coloiiiul  lc,L,'is- 
liitiiro.s,  !»S  uiilr 
Corporations,    :is    iiou  -  sovfrei^ni    law- 
liiakiiig  bodies,  isy  ;  .Muiii(i|iiil,   111 

volt- 

Courts,  the,  and  Acts  of  I'arliainent, 
iiS  ;  and  I'arliaiiu'ntary  rt/solntions, 
l)'i  ;  -Mr.  .lustifo  Sti"ilii-n  on,  fio, 
57  ;  and  I'arlianientary  authority, 
69,  GO  ;  iiiul  the  cdectors,  70  ; 
and  \\\v  liyu-huvH  of  lliiilway  Coni- 
]ianios,  91  ;  and  Colonial  Acts, 
\Wi  ;  under  the  IniiitM'ial  Parlia- 
ment and  under  Fcik-ralisni,  1-ltJ  ; 
the  autliority  of,  1 17  ;  the  15el,L,'ian 
anil  French,  147  ;  of  the  United 
States,  1-lS,  149,  152  ;  Canadian, 
lot)  ;  Swiss,  158  ;  of  the  L'uited 
States,  lt)3,  164  ;  i)Osition  of  olllcials 
under,  181  ;  as  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Constitution,  184  ;  and  the 
Uah,;ifi  Voi-jiiis  Ac't,  -JoS,  20ti,  208, 
209,  215  ;  and  the  I'ress,  2;55  ;  and 
Courts  -  martial,  277;  and  luilitary 
law,  282 ;  and  State  matters  in 
France,  811,  .'513;  and  Dn^il  Ad- 
vtlnislrntij',  321  ;  English  Crown 
servants  as  subject  to,  o23  ;  and 
Parliament,  3:'il  and  nutc 

Courts,  Feileral,  1 12 

Courts  of  India,  the,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislative  (,'ouneil,  91,  9()  : 
jiower  of  as  to  Acts  passed  by  the 
Council,  97 

Courts  of  Justice,  lllackstone's  state- 
ment as  to  Uoyal  i>o\ver  in  connec- 
tion with,  9 

Courts-martial,  and  the  Civil  Courts, 
277,  283 

Criticism,  fair  ami  libellous,  227 

Crown,  the,  theory  of  the  jirerogative 
of  1785,  9  ;  unreality  of  expressions 
in  connection  with,  11  ;  and  re- 
sponsiliility  of  .Ministers,  25  ;  law 
regulating  tin;  descent  of,  27  ;  the 
descent  of,  fixed  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  41  ;  legislation  by  ]iro- 
clannitions  nnder,  48  ;  in  relation  to 
proclamations,  51  ;  sanction  of  to 
Colonial  Acts,  98  ;  ami  the  right  of 
Vi'ti),  107  and  note;  hereditary  re- 
venue of,  288  ;  resiionsibility  of 
Ministers  as  to  Acts  of,  301  ;  pre- 
rogative of,  as  anterior  to  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  349 ; 
jiositiou  of  in  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
355  ;  the  personal  influence  of,  un- 
certain,   384  ;    the   survival   of  the 


prerogatives    of,    38G  ;     Pagehot    on 
powers  legally  exercised  by,  390 
Crown  servanfs  in  iMigland,  in  contrast 
with  French  ollicials,  322  ;  nnder  the 
Courts,  323 

Davih,  Aiinriciin  Cuiintiti'liuiis,  165 
nn/r 

De  Plossevillc,  304 

D'Eon,  the  Chevalier,  170 

l.)e  Lolme,  on  the  limit  of  English  Par- 
liamentary power,  41,  82 

I)e  Toipievllle,  on  thi^  Knglish  Consti- 
tution, 21  ;  on  the  English  I'arlia- 
ment,  83,  81  ;  on  the  Constitution 
of  France,  115,  116  nate,  168  ;  on 
the  inlinence  of  law  in  Switzerland 
and  iMigland,  172;  on  hi-cit  A''- 
iiii/iis/f-ntif  and  the  institutions  of 
the  I'nion,  3i)4  and  mi/i: ;  on  Ai't. 
75,  Year  V'lll.  of  the  Uepnblic,  316 

Declaration  of  the  Uights  of  Man,  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  liliei'ty  of 
fhi^  press  nnder,  223 

"Declaration  of  the  State  of  Siege,'' 
the,  265  ;  French  law  as  to,  :i69  ; 
under  the  Pepublic  of  France,  270 

Dentists'  Act,  tlie,  136 

Despotism,  instances  of,  180  and  /la/c 

Discussion,  the  Pight  to  Freedom  of, 
223  ;  under  foreign  constitutions, 
223  ;  under  English  law,  224,  231 
and  iiclr 

Dissolution  of  Parliament,  the,  rules  as 
to,  356;  of  1784  and  1834,  357; 
right  of,  in  relafion  to  Parliamentary 
sovereignty,  360  ;  the  right  of,  as  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  361, 
379 

Documents,  Public,  necessary  signa- 
tiu'es  to,  301 

Dodd,  Dr.,  execution  of,  386 

Droit  Ai'miuintmlif,  M.  F.  Bo'Uf,  50 
niiti'.  24!)  ;  contrasted  with  the  Pule 
of  Law,  303  ;  the  term.  303  ;  De 
Tocqueville  on,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Union,  304  and  nalc  ;  defini- 
tion of,  3i,i5  ;  jiosition  of  officials 
ami  others  under,  307,  317  ;  lead- 
ing principles  of,  307  ;  Trihi'iiKl 
ilm  (/•■iillits,  314;  elfect  of  posi- 
tiou  of  jmlges,  '.','1\  ;  at  variance 
with  modern  constitutional  ideas  in 
Hngland,  325  ;  in  comparison  with 
ideas  in  I'ngland  in  tlie  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  326, 
329 

Dubs,  Dr.,  on  tlie  Swiss  Federal  Court, 
159 
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EmvAiiT)  VI.,  repeal  of  tlic  Statute  of 
riDclaiiiations  in  tin;  iX'igii  of, 
'19 

Kk't'toratc,  the,  as  tlie  imliliral  ikavcv 
1)1'  the  State,  'iWl,  Z'SA  ;  in  lelatidii 
to  ilissolutimi  (if  I'arliameiit,  'M\ 

iClectors,  ]iosition  of,  in  the  Uiiitcil 
States,  liil  ;  I'avliainentavy,  ]msitioii 
of,  fitj ;  the  Courts  and,  70  ;  power 
of,  jiolitieally,  7-' 

Klleiiliorniii,'li,  jjord,  on  tlie  I'ress,  in 
Kiiglauil!  232 

iMiL'hinil,  the  King  of,  Ulaekstonii- on 
till'  power  of,  7,  9 

Kiiu'lanil,  De  Toequeville  on  tlie  respeet 
of  law  in,  as  eonipared  with  Switzcr- 
lam!  in  1836,  172  ;  the  i'ress  laws 
of.  22'.,  232,  23;',  237  ;  law  of  as  to 
right  of  I'liblie  Meeting,  2.')  I 

Knglish  Cabinet,  the,  8 

English  Constitution,  the,  liurke  and 
Ifallani  on  the  .study  of,  1  ;  ]iast 
views  and  ideas  of,  2  ;  nioderu  view 
and  study  of,  3  ;  dillieulties  con- 
nected with  the  study  oi',  1,  6  ;  Paley 
qvritcd,  on  actual  state  and  theory 
of  government,  0  note;  J)e  Toeque- 
ville  on,  21,  8.3  ;  unwritten  character 
of,  S;')  ;  ideas  of  the  Itoyal  jire- 
rogative  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
321) 

Knglisli  Cinistitutional  law,  6;  Mons. 
Jioutniy's  division  of,  6  note;  si  urces 
of  work  ill,  ()  ;  as  treated  by  Ula  li- 
stone,  7.  13t) 

English  I'arlianienl,  the,  eharacte'istie 
of,  331,  332  niite  ;  the  apiiointnieiit 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  332 

English  Prime  Minister,  as  head  of  the 
JOuglish  Cabinet,  8,  333 

Enlistineiit.  power  of  the  Civil  Courts 
a.s  to,  283  and  noles  ;  the  Koreigu 
Act,  337 

/•^s.iiii/n  in  ,/iii'is/ii'iiih'iici;  and  Ktliifn, 
Pollock,  38  Hole 

t'lliidfs  lie  Driiil  Cimdllntioniiel,  Mons. 
Houtniy,  6  nnle 

I'lxiradition  Acts,  foreign  ciiniiiials 
under,  211  and  mile;  jiowers  under, 
337 

Eyre,  (lovermir,  and  tlu'  .lamaica  re- 
bellion, 1866,  226 

FKDKIt.M,  Assemblies,  the  Swiss,  '7 
Federal  Constitution,  legislature  under, 

1  ID,  112,  158 
Federal  (lovernmiuit, 'instances  of,  129; 
aims  of,  131  ;  necessary  condition  to 
the  formation  of,  131  and  nolcs 


Federal  States,  division  of  Powers  in, 
A/ipeiidix,  Note  II.,  402-105 

Federalism,  and  Parliamentary  .sove- 
reignty, 129  and  mile;  the  founda- 
tions of,  131  ;  the  seiitimeni,  of, 
132  ;  the  aim  of,  133  ;  of  the  rnited 
States,  13-1  ;  the  leading  charac-ter- 
istics  of,  134  ;  in  relation  to  Consti- 
tution, 135  ;  sovereignty  under,  139; 
distribution  of  powers  under,  141  ;  • 
limitations  under,  1 12  and  mile,  114  ; 
in  comparison  with  Unitarian  govern- 
ment, 145  and  imle  ;  the  Law  Courts 
under,  146;  the  meaning  nf,  117; 
iuilividual  ch.aracter  of  Swiss,  15S  ; 
in  comparison  with  Parliamentary 
sovereignty,  160;  weakness  of  Swiss, 
160  iioti',  168  ;  and  Conservatism, 
162;  the  legal  spirit  of,  163;  success 
of  ill  the  United  States,  167 

"  Fle.xilde  "  t^onstitutions,  the  English 
an  e.xaniiile  of,  118,  119  im/e 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  powers  of  the 
Ministry  under,  337 

Foreign  Legislatures,  non -sovereign, 
113 

Fox,  sujiport  of  Parliamentary  sove- 
reignty by,  358 

France,  Constitution  of,  in  ciunpiirisou 
with  the  English,  4  ;  De  Toc(|Ueville 
on  the  constitution  of,  115  ;  the  l!e- 
public  of  1848,  116  ;  the  authority 
of  the  jiresent  Ke)mlilic,  116;  the 
Coup  d'etat  of  1851,  121  ;  the  Re- 
volutionary constitutions  of,  124  ; 
the  existing  constitution  of,  125  ; 
the  Courts  of,  in  relation  to  the 
i'-'ational  Assembly,  147  ;  lawless- 
ness in  past  administrations,  179, 
aiid;)i)^(';  the  Press  law  of,  236,237 
iii'le ;  literature  under  the  A)irie)i 
i!tijiiih\  210,  under  the  Revolution, 
210,  under  the  First  Eminre  and 
the  Republic,  241,  242  note;  the 
law  of  as  to  the  "  Declaration  of  the 
State  of  Siege,"  269  ;  Dmit  Adminis- 
Iridi/' \n,  303;  the  "Separation  of 
jiowers,"  309,  31  :i,  322  :  limit  of 
Jurisdiction  of  law  courts,  311  : 
ollicjal  cliararter  of  the  "tribunals," 
31 'J  and /(f)/c  ,•  the  Trihiintd.  de.-i  Coii- 
jHls,  314  ;  otiicials  under  Art.  75  of 
Constitution  of  Year  VIII.,  316  ; 
the  Xatiniial  Assembly,  334 

Frederick  the  (ireat,  78 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  6,  16  ;  O'lnvth  of  the 
I'liiijUsh  Con.sliluluiH,  by,  12,  i/iioted 
oil  constitutional  understandings, 
342  ;  on  appeal  to  iireeedent,  18 
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PVeiicU    Cniistitiitions,     Rii;iility     of, 

Apjiciidix,  NnUi  I.,  :5nri-l'02 
Freiicli    NiitioiKil    A>sciiiMy  of   l.'^?!, 

75 
FrL'iK'li    IicjiUlilir,    till',    nllii'ials   uiiiKt 

Alt.  7;'),  \v:\v  VIII.,  ','Ati 
l''llliil.-iliR'iital   laws,   iunl   cuustitiitioual 

lawn,  84,  lo')  and  iiali' 

(!auiii.\i;i!,  .Ml'.,  10  ;  on  IJai'on's  wiit 
iJc  mm  jiriicctliUiilii  lU'jc  iiit'niimittn, 
328 

Oroijic  II.,  386 

OfoiKi'  III.,  tt  ;  ]>uljlip  cxiHMiscH  as 
cliarut'il  ill  till'  rc'ijrii  ot,  2U1  ;  dis- 
sohitioii  of  I'arliaiMiiit  liy,  as  a  rou- 
st itutimial  art,  'Sill  ;  view  of  I'arlia- 
iin'iitary  sovi'i'i'igiity,  JJ.'i.S  ;  exercise 
of  ]iei'soiial  will  in  inaltevs  of  iiuliev, 
38;-) 

(jerniaii  Knijiire,  llie,  t'onstitiition  of. 
138  Kdtf ;  an  exaiujile  of  feileial 
goveiiinieiit,  12U 

(ineist,  8-J 

(iolilsiiiitli's  C!lir.cn  of  t/ir  Worli/,  2 
iiotr 

(Jorilon  Riots,  the,  1780,  2t)S 

(lOVci'iiiMeiit,  jiositioii  ol'  imlilisliers  of 
liliel  on,  228  ;  in  relation  lo  tlie 
Press,  232  ;  ami  the  liight  of  I'lililie 
Meetint;-,  2."/.l 

(iraiit.  General,  third  eaiididature  of, 
us  1 'resident,  2!) 

tireiiville,  rjiird,  aetioii  of,  in  oiipcsitioii 
to  Parliament,  1811,  29(i 

O'nnrt/i  of  (lie  J'Jiii/Ush  Cuiislitiitiiin, 
Kreeniaii,  in  relation  to  constitiitional 
hiw,  12  ;  f/iiiili'il,  17 

"(iiiaranteed  rights,"  of  the  Swiss 
Constitntion,  141 

J/iihcKs  Corjiiis  Acts,  the,  27,  181.  187; 
siis|iension  of,  in  ei  Mi]iaris(ni  with 
foreign  "snspeiision  of  constitutional 
.i;uaranti'es,"  l.s'.l,  lltl;  the  Writ  of, 
2011  ;  the  issue  of  the  Writ  of,  202  ; 
]:ower  of  the  C'onrts  as  to,  203  ;  the 
.\ets  of  (;liarles  II.  and  (;eor<,'e  ill., 
203  ;  ri},'hts  of  the  individual  under. 
201  ;  )irovisioiis  oi',  205  ;  207  ;  the 
authority  of  tlie  judges  under  Writ 
of,  208  ;  ease  of  aliens  under,  210  ; 
the  snsiieusion  of,  215  ;  charge  of 
High  Treasim  under,  215  ;  the  Sus- 
pension Act,  as  an  Annual  Act,  21t) ; 
the  Ministry  and,  21 G  ;  and  Act  ol' 
Imleninity,  218,  222;  ])nsition  of 
ollieials  under,  218  ;  arrest  under, 
219 


Ifallam,  MiiliUi-  A<ics,  1  imtc 

llallani,  on  the  jirosjierity  of  England 

liaecahle  to  its  laws,  1,  3,  0,  12:  on 

the  Sejiteiinial  Ad,  '13 
llannlton,  ojiinions  of,   in   relation   to 

the    constitutional    articles    of    the 

Pnited  Stales,"  15 
Hastings,  Warren,  30() 
llearn.    Professor,    0  ;    (t'lurnimoit    of 

Kii'lliihil    referred    to    liy,    18,    20, 

355    H"t(' ;    as    a    jiolilical    theorist, 

19 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Statute  of  I'roclama- 

tions  in  the  reign  of,  18 
High    'J'reason,   charges    of,  i,nder   tlu' 

lldhiiis    Ciii-jins   Acts,    215  ;    under 

llie    Coercion    Act    (Ireland),    1881, 

210 
Historians,  comjiared  with  lawyei's,  10 
llollamrs  Juiisjiniili'iici-,  23  iinti' 
i  louse  V  ''  ( 'omimuis,  (he,  liurkii  on,  80  ; 

lioweis  of  ill  relation  to  the  Ministry, 

IKi;    and   the    liieelising  Act,  215  ; 

in    relation  to  the    House  of  Lords, 

381 
House    of    Lords,    in    relation    to    the 

House   of  ('(iiiimoiis,  354,   3.'>1  :    iii- 

.  lances   of   opposition    to   the   C'oiu- 

nions,  381 
Hume,  on  Soveri'ign  power,  73 

lMl'i:.\rli.\ii;NT,  805  ;  disuse  of,  377 

lni|ierial  (iovemmeiit,  the,  right  of  to 
Veto  Colonial  Hills,  110;  actiiui  of, 
toward  the  Colonies,  112 

Income  Tax,  the.  Act  as  to,  annual, 
290  and  note 

Indemnity,  Acts  of,  objects  of,  47  ; 
an  instance  of  Parliamentary  jiower, 
51  ;  and  the  IhdiMn  (.'ur/mn  Sus- 
pension Act,  218,  220,  221  ;  ollieials 
under  the  Act  of  1801,  221,  222; 
the  Ministry  under  Act  of,  337 

India,  Hritish,  the  Legislative  Council 
suliordiiiate  to  the  liritish  Parlia- 
ment, 91;  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
and  the  Courts  ot'  India,  95,  90, 
97 

Inland  Hevenue  Olliee,  the  daily  routine 
of,  as  to  recei|ils,  291 

International  law,  Acts  of  Parliani"nt 
and,  59 

Ireland,  and  the  Act  of  Union  relating 
to  the  Cnited  Church,  03  ;  the  (.'o- 
ereion  Act  of  1881,  210  ;  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  Act,  1882,  217 

Irish  Church  Act,  1809,  the,  63,  103 

.lA.MAiiA,  the  rcliellion  of  1860,  222 
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.lames  II.,  as  an  instance  of  the  limit 
of  soveieigu  jiower,  74 

.Ic'll'tTson,  Presiilent,  It).') 

.Iiid^'t's,  EnKlisli,  in  relation  to  the  Im- 
liorial  ravliament,  140  ;  lielgian  and 
I'lvncli,  147  ;  of  tlic.  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  Constitution,  14S, 
!(!()  ;  and  the  Writ  of  /Jdjiras  (Aifiinis, 
20S,  20'.)  ;  jiosition  of  in  the  seven- 
ti-entli eent  ury,  21 4, 21 .")  lUitc;  instance 
of  the  |io\ver  of  in  the  case  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  271  ;  salaries  of  nnder 
Oeorw  III,,  291;  jiosition  of,  in 
France,  as  to  matters  of  the  State, 
311  ;  ctVect  of  Droit  Admiiii.-ilralif 
on  ]iosition  of,  .'521  ;  in  relation  to 
i'lndish  Acts  of  i'arlianient,  '^'■Vl  ;  in 
relation  to  the  iloiiscs  of  Parliament, 
834  ;  and  Parliamentary  laws,  338 

Kent,  ('(unmcu/drirs  of,  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  4  ; 
lines  of  work,  f\ 

Killer,  the,  J51ackstonn  on  the  authority 
of,  7,  !>  ;  ordinani:es  and  proclama- 
tions of,  4S 

"  Kill!;  in  i'arliaiiieiit,"'  the,  37,  3.'i2 

FjANliKsriKMKINDKN'  of  Uri,  the,  14 

Law,  as  the  liasis  of  KiiLrlisli  civilisa- 
tion, 18 

Law,  coiistifntioiial,  21  ;  rules  of,  2:!  : 
an  "  nneiHistitutioiial,"  meaning  of, 
Apitnidi.i;  Note  V.,  427,  428 

I.aw  of  tile  tonstiiution,  jiosition  of  a 
Jlinistry  in  regard  to,  .'iO  ;  the  three 
jirinciples  of,  34  ;  and  Conventinns 
of  the  Constitution,  341 

Law  Courts,  ami  the  jiowers  of  the 
Preiiiiei',  20 ;  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 38 

Laws,  and  contracts,  21  ;  constitutional 
and  fundamental,  84;  fundamental, 
Ui")  and  ;(')/(• 

Lawyers,  in  comjiarison  with  historians, 
Ifj  ;  and  the  rules  of  coiistitutiiuial 
law,  30 

Legal  authority,  liable  to  jirosecutinii 
in  cases  of  excess,  33 

Legal  constitutionalists,  in  contrast 
with  constitiitiinial  liistorians,  l.'i 

Legal  ruh's  of  coiistitutiiuial  l,iw, 
30  ;  the  Peers  and  Commnns  under, 
31 

Legal  sovereignty,  limit  of,  7.'i  ;  .anil 
jHilitical  sovereignty,  the  distinction 
iietween,  352 

Legalism,  Feder.alism  as,  lt)3 

Lej^islatiou,  judicial,  and  the  supremacy 


of  P.arliament,  .'iS  ;  safegu.ards  against 
unconstitutional,  122 

Legislative  authority,  of  P.arliament, 
48,  6t),  67  ;  in  France,  .'iO  and  nute 

Legislative  bodies,  limited  jiower  of  in 
the  United  States,  127 

Legislatures,  Foreign  non-sovereign, 
113 

jjibel,  the  law  of,  22,')  ;  position  of 
individuals  under,  22.")  -  227  ;  as  to 
(iovernmeut,  228  ;  blasjiliemy  under, 
229  ;  in  Kugland,  230  ;  nnder 
the  J'lclgian  Constitution,  231 

Liberty  of  individuals,  in  Fuglaud,  184, 
188';  ill  Belgium,  184,  188 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  foreign  and  Kiig- 
lish  ideas  as  to,  224  ;  the  law  of 
libel,  22.^,  236  ;  control  of,  nnder 
French  (Joveriiments,  240 

iiicensiiig  Act,  the,  of  the  i'ress,  245  ; 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of, 
246.  252 

i^iiiiitatioiis,  under  Federalism,  141, 
144 

Fjimitations  on  sovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment, alleged,  58,  59  wite,  iW  ;  in 
the  Colonies,  63  ;  'I'odd  on,  64  and 
(Idle ;  actual  67,  72  ;  external,  71,  78  ; 
internal,  76,  78  ;  Leslie  Stejihen  on, 
77,  80 

Faterature,  in  Fnglaud  and  Franco, 
238  ;  jienalties  connected  with  the 
jiroductiou  of  Ibrbiddiui  woi'hs,  239  ; 
nnder  the  Ancien  Iti'iiiiiif,  240  and 
;/-./<•;  under  the  Kejiublic  of  1848, 
242  ;  license  and  luinishment  under 
tiie  Star  Chamber,  244 

Liical  (inil  I'riratc  Ada,  47 

F^ouis  XI \^,  an  instance  of  the  limit  of 
sovereign  jiower,  74,  76 

Louis  XV.,  179 

Louis  XVF.,  179 

Louis  I'hilipjic,  the  Constitutional  mon- 
archy of,  114,  120 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  in  ojijiosition  to 
measures  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
3S1 

.MACArr.w,  on  the  Press  Licensing  Act, 
216 

^Faccleslield,  F/ird,  366 

Mausticld,  I,ord,  on  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  232 

M.artial  law,  2ii2  ;  liuliility  of  soldiers 
as  citizens,  264  ;  and  the  "Declara- 
tion of  the  St.'ite  of  Siege,"  265  ;  liow 
recognised  in  {■hiudaiui,  266  ;  the 
jiroclimatiou  of,  269  ;  trial  of  Wolfe 
'rone,  271 
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Miixiins,  beloiifjiiif,'  to  tlie  Coiivpiitions 
of  the  Ciinstitiil  inn,  26  ami  notr ; 
not  "laws,"  27  ;  constitutional,  378 

May,  Sir  'i'lionias,  as  a  constitutional 
historian,  12 

Mi-lvillc,  Lnnl,  ;i66 

Merchant  Sliiiipiug  Act,  1870,  tlic,  324 

Militia,  the,  272  ;  in  conijiarison  with 
the  St.inilinf,'  Army,  273  ;  as  a  con- 
stitutional force,  284 

Mill,  qiKi/eil,  on  jiolitical  institutions, 
183 

Ministers,  responsihility  of,  umler  the 
liule  of  Law,  300  ;  as  suhject  to  the 
Itnle  of  Law,  302 

Ministry,  the,  position  of  under  defeat, 
30  ;  power  of  reganlinf,'  the  Ilulmis 
i'drpiin  Act,  210  ;  powers  of,  under 
the  Alien  Act,  1848,  217  ;  action  of 
in  case  of  tumult  or  invasion,  337  ; 
dismissal  of,  by  the  King,  357,  3r)9  ; 
resignation  of  under  Vote  of  Censure, 
362,  372  ;  and  the  Mutiny  Act, 
375  ;  the  withdrawal  of  coulidenuc 
in,  379 

Moral  law,  Acts  of  Parliament  in  rela- 
tion to,  f)9  ;  J51acl<stone  on,  59  ;  and 
lii.el,  229 

Miirnl   I'hUosophy,    Paley,    quoted,    9 

Morley's  IJfc  of  Diderot,  178 
Montesduieu,  Esprit  des  Lois  referred 

to,  30,1.  314 
Municipal  corjinrations,  141  note 
Mutiny  Act,   the,   1689,   jneamble  of, 

275  ;     an     annual     Act,    284  ;     in 

relation   to   the   annual  meeting   of 

Parliament,  369,  375 

Napoi.kon,  Louis,  78,  121 

National  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act, 
1887,  292  ;  the  interest  on,  292 

National  Hevenuo,  the,  288 

Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  the,  347 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  380 

News|>ajiers,  jiositimi  of  juiblishers  and 
writers,  233  ;  oll'ences  treated  liy  the 
ordinary  Courts,  235  and  note ;  under 
the  First  Empire,  241  ;  under  the 
Kepublicof  1848,  242 

Non-sovereign  law-making  bodies,  in 
contrast  with  legislative  bodies,  82  ; 
characteristics  of,  86;  meaning  of  the 
term,  87  and  note;  the  Indian  Council, 
04  ;  the  Victorian  Parliament,  104  ; 
Foreign,  1 13 ;  the  French ( 'hamber,ll 7 

Odcieus,  Libel  and  Slander,  quoted, 
225,  227 


Oflicials,  State,  position  of  under  the 
llidieas  I'lirjiiis  Susjieiision  Act,  218  ; 
protc^cted  by  Act  of  Indemiuty,  220, 
221  ;  limited  protection  of,  under 
the  Act  of  1801,  221  ;  position  of 
under  ordinary  law,  263  ;  imsiMon 
ol',  under  ])roit  Adminintrotif,  306, 
307,  319  ;  French  in  coutiast  with 
Fnglish  Crown,  322  ;  appoiidmeut 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet  of  England,  333 

Ordinances,  lloyal,  48 

Palky's  Moral  rhilosoj/In/,  the  actual 
state  and  theory  of  Coverumcnt 
considered  in,  9  note 

Palmerstoii,  Lord,  action  of,  under 
vote  of  censure,  362 

Parliament,  under  the  legal  rules  of 
constitutional  law,  31  ;  the  constitu- 
tion of,  37  ;  law-making  jiower  of, 
38  ;  Acts  of,  and  the  Law  Courts, 
38  ;  unlimited  legislative  anthoiity 
of,  39  ;  De  Lolme  on  the  limit  of 
jjower  of,  41  ;  the  jiassing  of  the 
Seiitennial  Act,  42  ;  jiosition-  of  in 
regaril  to  private  rights,  46 ;  rules 
under  Acts  of,  50  and  n<ilf ;  the 
Courts  in  relation  to  the  Itesolutions 
of,  52  ;  the  legislative  authority  of, 
58  ;  and  preceding  Acts,  61  ;  and 
the  Acts  of  Union,  62  ;  and  the 
Colonies,  77  ;  jiower  of  to  change 
any  law,  83  ;  other  bodies  in  relation 
to,  86  ;  the  Legislative  Cmincil  of 
India  subject  to,  94  ;  the  Colonial, 
of  Victoria,  97  ;  powers  of,  98  ;  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown  in  Acts  of, 

98  ;  the  "Colonial  Laws  Act,  1865," 

99  ;  valid  and  invalid  Acts,  102  ; 
the  legal  supremacy  of,  as  to  Colonial 
legislation,  106  ;  the  Im])erial,  com- 
|iared  with  the  National  Assend)lyof 
France,  116,  the  Courts  in  relation 
to,  146  ;  the  Ministry  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  146  ; 
rules  as  to  the  dissolution  of,  356  ; 
the  dissolutions  of  1784  and  1834, 
357  ;  non-assembly  of,  a  breach  of 
constitutional  practice,  369  ;  the 
Mutiny  Act  in  relation  to  the  annual 
meeting  of,  369  ;  the  refusal  of  su])- 
jdies,  376  note;  the  Victorian,  con- 
llict  between  the  U))])er  and  Lower 
Houses,  1878  and  1879,  383 

Parliamentary  authority,  instanced  in 
the  Septennial  Act,  44,  45  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Courts,  59,  60 

Parliamentary  power,   exemi)liried    by 
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Acts  of  Indemnity,  51,  54  ;  in  rclii- 
tion  to  the  Law  ('o\irts,  51  ;  electors 
in  coniiuction  with,  56 

I'ailiiinii'ntavy  jirivilcge,  and  constitu- 
tional cnnvuntion.s,  351 

I'ailianientiiry  procedure,  as  conven- 
tional law,  28 

Parliamentary  sovereignty,  tlie  nature 
of,  !!7  ;  reeoj,'nised  V)y  the  law,  3'.»  ; 
ami  the  Act  of  Settlement,  41  ;  tlie 
Septennial  Act  a  proof  of,  45  ;  and 
the  Law  Courts,  58  ;  limitations  on, 
58;  the  Irish  Chnreh  Act,  1869, 
63  ;  limitation  of  in  respect  to 
the  Colonies,  63,  65  and  nalr; 
Austin  on,  67  ;  ]iolitical  and  legal 
sense  of,  69  ;  external  limit  on  exer- 
cise- of,  75,  78  ;  internal  limit  on, 
76,  78  ;  the  two  limitations  of,  SO  ; 
cliaracteristicsVf,  82,  84  ;  De  Tneque- 
ville  [on,  83,  84  ;  and  Federalism, 
129  and  vote;  in  comjiarison  willi 
Federalism,  160  ;  and  the  Hide  of 
Law,  331,  335;  Ceorge  tlie  Third's 
view  of,  358  ;  relation  of  the  right 
of  dissolution  to,  360 

Peel,  and  the  Dissolution  of  1834,  357 

Peers,  the  House  of,  resolutions  of,  not 
law,  52  ;  powers  of,  54  ;  the  creation 
of  new,  in  case  of  eonllict  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  355 

Personal  Freedom,  tlie  Kiglit  to,  193  ; 
under  llie  Belgian  Constitution,  193  ; 
as  secured  in  England,  193  ;  redress 
for  arrest,  195  ;  wrongful  imiuison- 
nient,  199  ;  the  Ilaheus  Corpus  Acts, 
200  ;  tlie  securities  for,  206 

Pitt,  and  the  Dissolution  of  1784,  357  ; 
the  Vote  of  Censure,  1783,  372; 
and  the  Coalition,  375,  376 

Plouard,  /.'.s  Constitutions  Fran^aiscs, 
quoted,  117 

Political  Sovereignty,  and  l,('gal  Sove- 
reignty, tlie  distinction  between,  352 

Political  tlieorists,  Bageliot,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ilearn,  as,  19  ;  (luestions  for,  20 

Pollnclv's  Essays  in  Jurisjimdence  ami 
I'Jt/iics,  38  notf  ;  Science  of  Case 
Law  referred  to,  57 

Pope,  the,  ill  relation  to  Reforms,  76 

I'recedenl,  frecpiency  of  ajijieal  to,  in 
English  liistory,  18 

Premier,  the,  and  tlie  Courts  of  Law,  20 

Prerogative,  of  tlie  Crown,  60  ;  the 
term,  348  ;  as  anterior  to  tlie  jiower 
of  tlie  House  of  Conmions,  349  ;  sur- 
vival of,  386  ;  in  relation  to  tlie 
Cabinet,  387  ;  as  increasing  the 
authority  of  the  Coniinous,  388 


President  of  the  United  States,  the, 
election  of,  28,  29,  167  ;  position  of 
tlie  Federal  Judiciary  in  connection 
with,  146 

Press,  the.  Prevention  of  Crime  Act 
(Ireland),  1882,  in  relation  to,  217  ; 
liiierty  of,  uiidt:r  the  Declaration  of 
tlie  eights  of  Man,  223  ;  Belgian 
law  as  to,  223  ;  the  law  of  lijiel, 
225  ;  the  (iovernment  in  relation  to, 
232  ;  present  jiosition  in  England, 
232  ;  absence  of  censorship  in 
England,  232  ;  the  Courts  and,  235  ; 
under  tlie  Commonwealth,  235  note; 
tlie  law  of  in  France,  in  coni[iarison 
with  tiiat  of  Kiighind,  237  ;  under 
the  laws  of  France,  239  ;  in  England 
in  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, 244  ;  of  England,  under  tlie 
Star  C^hamber,  244  ;  law  of  England 
and  of  France  in  coiitrast,  245,  248  ; 
end  of  the  Licensing  Act,  245 

Prevention  of  Crime  Act  (Ireland), 
1882,  217;  powers  of  the  Irisli 
Executive  under,  217 

Priestley,  opinion  of,  on  the  Seiitennial 
Act,  45 

Prime  M  inistcr,  t  lic.as  liead  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  8  ;  tlie  appointment  of,  333 

Printing-presses,  the  control  of  the 
Star  Chanilier  over,  244  ;  the  Uni- 
versity, 244 

Private  Rights,  Parliament  in  regard 
to,  46  ;  Colic  on,  46 

Privy  Council,  the,  jiower  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  Acts  of  Parliament,  50  and 
Hole 

Proclamations,  the  Statute  of,  48  ;  re- 
[leal  of,  49  ;  Itoyal,  in  relation  to 
common  law,  51,  inodern  instances 
of,  51  and  note 

Public  Accounts  Coninu'tee,  tlio,  297 

Public  Documents,  the  formality  of 
signing,  301 

Piililic  Meeting,  Piglit  of,  (picstions 
connected  with,  32,  254  ;  in  ISelgiiini 
and  in  England,  254  ;  the  Courts  nf 
England  in  relation  to,  255  ;  unlaw- 
ful assembly  under,  256.  257  ;  de- 
rision in  case  of,  259  ;  jiower  of  the 
tiovernnieiit  as  to,  259  ;  condition.s 
as  to,  260,  261  ;  Appendix,  Note 
I\',  413-428 

Publishers  of  libel,  jiosition  of,  227  ; 
on  Uovcruiiieiit,  228 

QuKEN,  the,  8  ;  and  the  Ministry,  350, 
378  ;  the  |iersoiial  will  and  inlluence 
of,  381,  386 
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Ratf.way  f'oMi'AMES,  as  lion -sovereign 
l:i\v-iii,ikiiij,'  liodifs,  S9  ;  ]io\V('r  of,  to 
iiiiiku  liyo-laws,  SKJ ;  I'liiirtioiiH  of  tlio 
courts  with  regiinl  to,  ill  ;  iiistdiici'.s 
of  illuf^iil  liyc-laws,  !>'2 

lifcvi's,  luitlior  of  ll(sl<n'ij  nf  HiKjIlsh 
1.(1  ii\  triul  of,  318 

Ucforiii  Hill,  tlic,  of  1832,  122 

itcforiM  Riots,  til.',  of  1831,  2ii7 

lvclij,'ioii,  tli(!  liiw  of  libfl  in  relation 
to,  -J-Jil 

lli'lircsi'iitiitivi'  f,'ovi'riiim'iit,  ciiuscs 
Iculiiii,'  to  till)  finiiiilutioii  (if,  70 

l!i'|iiililic,  till',  of  l''i';itii'(',  110;  jiosi- 
tioii  of  tlio  Prcsidflit,  lit!;  the  i!.\- 
istiii;;  coMslitiitioiis  of,  125;  Art.  75 
of  III..  Yciir  VIII..  31  (i 

l!.'|iiilili.','in  el.'ctors,  in  the  Uiiitc.l 
States,  29 

It.si'.'iiiition  of  .Ministry,  how  enfor.cl, 
373 

liL'sol  lit  ions  of  Parlianu'iit,  Mr.  .Tiistici! 
Sti'iilien  on,  ,^3 

llevciine,  tlu',  287  ;  source  of  the 
imhlic,  287  ;  here.litary,  of  the 
Crown,  288  ami  nutc ;  iin.ler  jier- 
ni.'ineiit  anil  annual  Acts,  289  ;  tlic 
authority  lor  I'xii.  iiilitiir.',  290,  202  ; 
the  "ConsoliilaliMi  Fun.l,"  202; 
security  for  tlif  ]ir.i|iei-  vX|icii<litiire 
of,  293,  294  ;  iMisiti.in  of  tlie  C'oniii- 
tr.)ller-(leneral  with  ret,'anl  to,  295; 
Lor.l  Orcnville  in  o|>iiosition  to 
till!  j'arliaiiieiit  in  matter  of,  1811, 
29t!  ;  the  I'lililic  Accounts  Com- 
iiiitteo,  207  ;  main  I'.'atures  of  con- 
trol anil  ail. lit,  298  ludc ;  as  gov- 
erned liy  law,  200 

lilio.le   Islan.l,  un.ler   charter    Charles 

II.,  ir.5 

Right  of  I'lililic  Meeting,  the,  questions 

conneeteil  with,  Appendix,  Note  IV^., 

413-128 
lii<,'ht  of  S.'lf-defence,  the,  .\p/)rii(/i.'; 

Xote  ill.,  40.")-413 
"  Rigiil  "   Constitutions,   Belgium   ancl 

Kianc.',  exaniiiles  of,  110  and  iio/c. 

120,  137,  1(12 
RiLti.lity  of  French  Constitutions,  .\/>- 

prniii.r.  Note  R,  30.")-402 
Riot  Act,  the,  substanci!  of,  267 
Riots,   duties   of  citizens   in   cases    of, 

2titi  ;  the  Reform,  of  1831,  201  ;  the 

(lor.lon,  1780,  2t)8 
Royal   I'rcrogalive,  i.leas   as   to  in  the 

H.ni'nteenth  century,  320 
Royal    I'roclamations,   in    relation    to 

c.Hiinioii  law  and  Acts  of  I'.arliament, 

51 ;  modern  instances  of,  51  and  nulc 


Rule  of  Law,  Do  Tociiuevillo's  ooiniiari- 
son  of  Switzerlan.l  aii.l  Knglaii.t 
un.ler,  172  ;  three  meanings  of, 
175;  ji.'rsonal  security  nn.l.r,  175; 
Contin.'Utal  authority  un.ler,  170, 
177  an. I  iii'li: ;  as  a  charact.'i'istie  of 
Knglan.l,  ISO  ;  Kiiglan.l  ami  France 
in  contrast,  182  ;  in  tin'  Unite.l 
Stall's,  187;  e.iuallty  un.ler,  190; 
ami  the  lea. ling  |ir.)visions  of  Con- 
.stitution,  101  ;  Right  to  I'.'isoii.'il 
Free.l.)iii,l!i3-222  ;  itight  to  Fi'.'c.lom 
of  Disi'ussioii,  223-253;  Right  of 
I'lil.lic  Me.'ting.  251-201;  Marlial 
Law,  202-271  ;  th.'  Army,  272-28ti  ; 
til.'  R.'v.'iine,  287-200i;  rcsponsiliility 
.)f  .Ministers,  30(1-302  ;  tli.-  nature 
and  apidi.'ationsof,  171-102  ;  Minis- 
ters as  subject  to,  302  ;  in  .ontrast 
with  hi'iiil  All  (iii  (list  ml  if,  303, 
383-330;  relations  between  Par- 
liamentary sovereignty  an. I,  331- 
335  ;  tendency  of  foreign  assem- 
blies tosu])]iort,  334  ;  I'arlianientary 
sovereignty  and,  831-338 
Rules,  legal,  of  Constitutional  law,  30  ; 
as  enforced,  23  ;  as  conventions,  24, 
20 

Sc.iTCit  UxivKusiTlKS,  ill  relation  to 
the  Act  of  t'nion,  02 

Seals,  necessary  to  the  com]il.'(i.in  of 
Acts,  301 

Secretary  of  State,  the,  positiou  of 
un.l.'r  or.linary  law,  203 

Self-defence,  the  RiLclit  of,  A/iliradi.r, 
Note  III.,  405-413 

Se)itennial  Act,  the,  42  ;  Tlalhun  and 
Lor.l  Stanhoiie  on,  43  ;  o)iinioii  of 
Priestley  ami  otlu'rs,  on,  45  ;  a  jtroof 
of  Parliamentary  sovereignty,  45,  71, 
801 

Slavery,  the  war  of  sei'cssiou  in  rela- 
ti.)ii  to  the  ab.ilition  of,  78 

Sohliers,  liability  of  as  .'itizens,  204  ; 
iimler  th.'  Mutiny  Act,  275  ;  rights 
of  as  citizens,  270  ;  civil  liability  of, 
277  ;  un.ler  charges  for  crime,  278 
and  viilr ;  Mr.  Justice  Ste|ihen 
on,  in  relation  to  their  olli.'cr.s, 
280  ;  liabilities  un.ler  militarv  law, 
282 

Somincrsett,  James,  case  of,  referre.l 
to,  207 

Sovereign  jiower,  Hume  on,  73  ;  limits 
to,  in  the  case  of  absolute  rulers,  74, 
77  ;  illustrations  of  the  limit  ol',  74  ; 
un.ler  Federalism,  139 

Sovereignty,    the    limit   of  legal,    75  ; 
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legal   of    till'    Unitud   Htntcs,    130; 
1(',i,m1   ami   |iolitkal,  tliu    ilistimtidii 

Ijt'tWCI'll,    'iWl 

S()vei('if,'iity  of  I'avliainonl,  37-168,  .IS 
iiiiii' ;  ill  ivl;itiim  to  Colonial  At'ts, 
it!»,  lUl,  110,  lilfi  iiuU 

HIiukUiij,'  Army,  tlic,  of  KiiLrlaiid,  in 
(•oiii|i;ii'isi)ii  wilii  till'  .Ml, ilia,  "i"'!  ; 
till'  iii^tiiiitioii  of,  'iVi  ;  lugislatioii 
as  to,  'J7<) 

Staiili()|n',  liord,  on  tlu' Si'iiti'iiiiial  Ait, 
■i:i 

Star  CliaiiiliiT,  tlu',  control  of  print  iii^;- 
|irt'sscs  liclil  bv,  l!  1 1  ;  aliolilion  of, 
lt)ll,'2.")l 

Slalt!  ollii'ials,  jiositinn  of,  iiinlcr  tlii^ 
lliihriis  Ciir/iii.i  Sii,s|icnsioii  Act,  islS, 
•2JI>  ;  miller  tlic  linlcnniity  Act  of 
IsOl,  221,  222 

Stationers'  (.'omiianv,  tlic,  forinatioii  of, 
244 

Statute,  or  "written  law,"  27 

Statute  of  I'roclaniatioiH,  legislation 
under,  48  ;  repeal  of,  49 

Stephen's  Ciiiiiiin'iilitrics,  8 

Steplien,  Mr.  .Iiisticp,  on  tlie  resolutions 
of  tlie  t'oninions  and  tlie  jinlLcnient 
of  tlie  Courts,  515  ;  on  tlii,  i elation  of 
soldiers  to  their  ollicers,  2S(I 

Sleplieii,  Leslie,  on  tlie  limitations  of 
Parliament,  77  ;  LiJ'ci'f  Fanxctl,  oSO 
niiU; 

Story,  (.'omiiicii/iirica  of,  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  4  ; 
lines  of  work,  5 

Stiilibs,  Dr.  (l!isho]i  of  O.xford),  as  a 
constitutional  historian,  12,  10 

Siiii))lies,  the  refusal  of,  37t)  nn/c, 
377 

Supreme  Court,  the,  of  the  United 
States,  foniiatimi  and  jiower  of,  14!*, 
ir)l  ;  ease  of  Marburij  v.  Mdtli.id/i 
decided  liy,  155  ;  case  of  M iinn  v. 
lUliiiii.i,  1G5  ;  alleged  weakness  of, 
1(!5  and  note;  source  of  power  of, 
106 

Swiss  Confederation,  the,  70  'iKiif ;  an 
exaniiile  of  Federalism,  120,  15S 

Swiss  Constitution,  the,  "guaranteed" 
rights  of,  144 

Switzerland,  the  electorate  of,  57  ;  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  relation  to  the 
(Jourts,  158,  164  ;  weakness  of 
Federalism,  161,  168  ;  De  Tocque- 
ville's  coiii]iarison  of  law  of,  witli 
tha*^  of  England  in  1836,  172 

'rAiuu.Nii,  Laws  Rdalinij  to  lUc 
Colonies,  102  note 


Taxation,  how  levied,  280  ;  |ieriimni'nt 
and  aninml  Acts  of,  2.'S!I  ;  liieouio 
tax  and  tea  duties,  200  and  im/r 

Tea  duties,  imposed  by  annual  Act, 
200  nnir 

Todd,  (Ui  I'.arlianielitary  power,  01  ; 
on  the  passing  of  Colonial  Kills, 
110 

'I'oiie,  Wolfe,  the  trial  of,  170S,  271 

'I'rade,  the  ]!oard  of,  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1.^70,  324 

'I'ri'aties,  power  of  the  < 'nhmies  as  to, 
112 

Triliinml <)(.•  CiiitiUls,  the,  the  functions 
of,  314,  .'^15 

"  UNC(iNsTrTi;Tinx.\i."  L.aw,  nieaning 
of  an,  Ajijii'ik/I.i-,  Note  V.,   127,   42S 

Union,  the  Aets  of,  42;  the  Scotch 
Universities  ami,  02  ;  the  tilth 
Article  of  (Ireland),  03,  361 

Union,  the  Act  of,  as  subject  to 
reiical  (Scotland),  136 

Unitarian  government,  and  Federalism, 
145  and  nulr  ;  the  nieaning  of,  140 

Unitariaiiisiii,  in  contrast  with  Federal- 
ism, 130 
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